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THE INTELLECTUAL OPERATION IN INDIAN ART 

By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


The Sukramtisara, IV, 70-71 (translated in my Transformation of Nature in 
Art", p. 113) defines the initial procedure of the Indian imager : he is to be expert 
in contemplative vision (yoga-dhyana), for which the canonical prescriptions provide 
the basis, and only in this way, and not by direct observation, are the required 
results to be attained. The whole procedure may be summed up in the words 
"when the visualisation has been realised, set to work (dhyatva kuryyat, ib. VII, 
74), or "When the model has been conceived, set down on the wall what was 
visualised" (cintayet pramanam ; tad-dhyatam bhittau niveSayet, Abhilasitarthacinta- 
mani, 1, 3, 158). 1 These two stages in procedure are the same as the actus 
primus' and actus secundus/ the "free and "servile parts of the artist s operation, 
in terms of Scholastic aesthetic. 1 have shown elsewhere ( Technique and Theory 
of Indian Painting," Technical Studies, III, pp. 59-89) that the same procedure is 
taken for granted as well in secular as in hieratic art. It is, however, in connection 
with the hieratic prescriptions (sadhana, dhyana mantra) that the most detailed ex- 
positions of the primary act are to be found } and these are of such interest and 
significance that it seems desirable to publish a complete and careful rendering of 
one of the longest available examples of such a text, annotated by citations from 
others. 2 We proceed accordingly with the Kimcit-Vistara-Tara Sadhana, No. 98 
in the Sadhanamala, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. XXVI, pp. 200-206. 


I Cf. also Atthasalini, para 203, PTS. ed. p. 64. "A mental concept (cittasanna) arises in the mmd of the 
painter, 'Such and such" forms should be made in such and such ways'...Conceiving (cintetva) ‘Above this form, let 
this be ; below, this ; on either side, this’, thus it is that by mental operation (cint.tena kamena) the other painted 

forms come into being". „ 

2. Professor G. Tucci has recently discussed the Buddhist methods of visualisation, using Tibetan source,. 

in Indo-Tibetica, 111, I Templi del Tibet Occidentale e il Loro Simbolismo Artistico, Rome, 1935 (see especially 23, 

Metodi e significato dell' evocazione tantrica, p. 97). D 

3. This Sadhana has also been translated, with certain abbreviations, by Bhattacharya, in his Buddhist 

Iconography, p. 169 f. 
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Kimcit-Vistara-Tara Sadhana. 

Having first of all washed his hands and feet, etc., and being purified, the 
officiant (mantri) is to be comfortably seated in a solitary place that is strewn with 
fragrant flowers, pervaded by pleasant scents, and agreeable to himself. Conceiving 
in his own heart (svahrdaye-- vicintya) the moons orb as developed from the primal 
sound (prathama-svaraparinatam, i. e. '"evolved from the letter A )/ let him visualise 
(paSyet) therein a beautiful blue lotus, within its filaments the moon's unspotted 
orb, and thereon the yellow seed-syllable Tam. Then, with the sheafs of lustrous 
rays, that proceed (nihsrtya) from that yellow seed-syllable Tam, rays that dispel 
the world's dark mystery throughout its ten directions and that find out the indefinite 
limits of the extension of the universe ? making all these to shine downwards (tan 
sarvan avabhasya) ; and leading forth (aniya) the countless and measureless Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas whose abode is there ; these (Buddhas and Bodhisattvas) are 
established (avasthapyante) on the background of space (akaSadeSe). 

After performing a great office (mahatim pujam krtva) unto all these vast 
compassionate Buddhas and Bodhisattvas established on the background of space, 
by means of celestial flowers, incense, scent, garlands, unguents, powders, ascetic 
garb, umbrellas, bells, banner, and so forth, he should make a confesssion of sin, as 
follows : "Whatever sinful act I may have done in the course of my wandering 
in this beginningless vortex, whether of body or mind, or have caused to be committed 
or have consented to, all these I confess/' 

And having thus confessed 2 , and also made admission of the fault that consists 
in things that have been left undone, he should make an Endorsement of Merit, 
as follows : "1 endorse the proficiency (kuSalam) of the Sugatas, Pratyekas, 

1. For a beginning in this way, cf. Sadhana No. 280 (YamSntaka), where the operator (bh&vakah) having 
first performed his ablutions, ‘'realises in his own heart the syllable Yaih in black, within a moon originating from the 
letter A M (a-k&raja-candre kr$na-yari>karam vibhavya). 

The seed-syllable is always the nasalised initial syllable of the name of the divinity to be represented. Fora 
general idea of the manner in which the initial visualisation is conceived see my "Elements of Buddhist Iconography", 1935, 
PJ. XIII, fig. 40. See also the reproductions in Avalon, The Serpent Power. The manner in which the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas are thought of as brought forth from emanated rays is often illustrated, e. g. Bhattacharya, Buddhist 
Iconography, fig. 52. 

It will be remarked that the whole process, in which the movement of a sound precedes that of any form, 
repeats the traditional concept of creation by an uttered Word ; cf. St Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 6 t referring 
to the procedure of the artist as 'per verbum in intellectu conceptum'. 

2. It may appear to the reader at first sight that the religious exercises that are described have little connection 
with art. They are of real significance in this connection, however, precisely because ( 1 ) the immaterial office of 
personal devotions is actually the same as the imaginative procedure of the artist, with only this distinction, that the 
latter subsequently proceeds to manufacture, and (2) the ^nature of the exercises themselves reveals the state of mind 
in which the formation of images takes place. 
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Sravakas, and Jinas, and their sons the Bodhisattvas, and that of the spheres of 
the Angels and of Brahma, in its entirety". Then comes the Taking of Refuge in 
the Three Jewels : "I take refuge in the Buddha, for so long as the Bodhi-circle 
endures ; I take refuge in the Norm, for so long as the Bodhi-circle endures 5 1 take 
refuge in the Congregation, for so long as the Bodhi-circle endures". Then comes 
the act of Adhesion to the way : "It is for me to adhere to the way that was 
revealed by the Tathagatas, and to none other". Then the Prayer : "May the 
blessed Tathagatas and their children (the Bodhisattvas), who have accomplished the 
world's purpose since its first beginning, stand by and effect my total despiration 
(mam parinirvantu). Then the petition : "May the blessed Tathagatas indoctrinate me 
with incomparable expositions of the Norm, of such sort that beings in the world- 
vortex may be liberated from the bondage of becoming (bhava-bandhanat nirmuktah) 
full soon". Then he should make an everlasting Assignment of Merit : (punya- 
parinama) : "Whatever root of proficiency (kuSalam) has arisen by performance 
of the seven extraordinary offices (pujah) and by confession of sin, all that I devote 
to the attainment of Total Awakening (samyak-sambodhaye)." Or he recites the 
verses pertinent to the seven extraordinary offices : Ail sins I confess and gladly 
consent to the good deeds of others. I take refuge in the Blessed one, and in the 
Three Jewels of the True Norm, to the end that I may not linger in the state of 
birth. I adhere to that way and designate the Holy Discipline (Subha -vidhin) to 
the attainment of full Awakening". As soon as he has celebrated (vidhaya) the 
seven-fold extraordinary office, he should pronounce the formula of dismissal 
(visarjayet) : "Oiii, Ah, Muh ". 

Thereupon he should realise (bhavayet) the Four-fold Brahma-rapture (catur- 
brahma-viharam) of Love, Compassion, Cheerfulness, and Equanimity (maitri, karuna, 
mudita, upeksa) by stages (kramena) as follows : "What is Love ?‘ Its character is 
that of the fondness for an only son that is natural to all beings 5 or its similitude is 
that of sympathy in the welfare and happiness (of others). And what is Compassion ? 
It is the desire to save from the Triple 111 (tridukhat) and the causes of 111 5 or this 
is Compassion, to say 'I shall remove from the pain of the Triple III those born 
beings whose abode is in the iron dwelling of the world-vortex that is aglow in the 
great fire of the Triple 111' ; or it is the wish to lift up from the ocean of the world- 
vortex the beings that are suffering there from the pain of the Triple III. Cheerfulness 
is of this kind : Cheerfulness is a sense of perfect happiness ; or Cheerfulness is the 
confident hope of bringing it to pass that every being in the world-vortex shall attain 


1. Maitri, i. e. caritas, rather than amor. 
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to the yet unforeseen Buddhahood ; or it is the mental attraction felt by all of these 
beings towards the enjoyment and possession of these virtuosities. What is 
Equanimity ? Equanimity is the accomplishment of a great good for all bom 
beings, whether they be good or evil, by the removal of whatever obstacles stand 
in the way of their kindly behaviour ; or Equanimity is a spontaneous affection 
for all other beings without respect of any personal interest in the friendly conduct » 
or Equanimity is an indifference to the eight mundane categories of gain and loss, 
fame and disgrace, blame or praise, pleasure and pain, and so forth, and to all works 
of supererogation/' 

Having realised the Four-fold Brahma-rapture, he should realise (bhavayet) 
the fundamentally Immaterial Nature of all Principles (sarva-dharma-prakjti- 
pariSuddhatam). For all the principles are fundamentally immaterial by nature, and 
he too should manifest (amukhfkuryyat) : "I am fundamentally immaterial, etc....” 
This fundamental Immateriality of all Principles is to be established by the incanta- 
tion "Om, the principles are all immaterial by nature, I am by nature immaterial.” 
If now all the principles are naturally immaterial, what can have brought forth the 
world-vortex (samsaram) ? It arises in the covering up (of the immateriality of 
the principles) by the dust of the notions of subject and object, and so forth. How 
this may be removed is by realisation of the True Way 5 thereby it is destroyed. 
So the fundamental Immateriality of all Principles is perfected. 

When the realisation of the fundamental Immateriality of all Principles has 
been effected, he should develope (vibhavayet) the Emptiness of all Principles 
(sarva-dharma-Sunyatam). Emptiness is like this : Let one conceive "Whatever 
is in motion or at rest (i. e. the whole phenomenal world) is essentially nothing 
but the manifested order of what is without duality when the mind is stripped of 
all conceptual extensions such as the notion of subject and object. He should 
establish this very Emptiness by the incantation : "Om, I am essentially, in my 
nature of adamantine intelligence, the Emptiness”. 

Then he should realise the Blessed Aryatara, as proceeding from the yellow 
seed-syllable Tam, upon the spotless orb of the moon that is in the filaments of 
the full blown lotus within the lunar orb originally established in the heart. He 
should conceive (cintayet) her to be of deep black colour, two armed, with a 
smiling face, proficient in every virtue, without defect of any kind whatever, adorned 
with ornaments of heavenly gems, pearls, and jewels, her twin breasts decorated 
with lovely garlands in hundred-fold series, her two arms decked with heavenly 
bracelets and bangles, her loins beautified with glittering series of girdles of flawless 
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gems, her two ankles beautified by golden anklets set with divers gems, her hair 
entwined with fragrant wreaths of Parijata and such like flowers, her head with 
a resplendent jewelled full-reclining figure of the Blessed Tathagata Amoghasiddhi, 
a radiant and most seductive similitude, extremely youthful, with eyes of the blue 
of the autumn lotus, her body robed in heavenly garments, seated in Arddhaparyanka 
pose, within a circle of white rays on a white lotus large as any cart-wheel, her 
right hand in the sign of generosity, and holding in her left a full blown blue lotus. 
Let him develope (vibhavayet) this likeness of our Blessed Lady as long as 
he desires. 

Thereupon our Blessed Lady is led forth out of space (akaSat aniyate) in her 
intelligible aspect ( jnana-sattva-rupa), by means of the countless sheafs of rays, 
illumining the Three Worlds, that proceed from the yellow seed-syllable Tarii within 
the filaments of the lotus in the moon of which the orb was established in the heart, 
and from that Blessed Lady (as above described). Leading her forth (aniya), and 
establishing her on the background of space (akaSadeSe api avasthapya), he is to 
make an offering at that Blessed Lady's feet, with scented water and fragrant flowers 
in a jewelled vessel, welcoming her with heavenly flowers, incense, scents, garlands, 
unguents, powders, cloths, umbrella, bells, banner and so forth, and should worship- 
(pujayet) her in all manner of wise. Repeating his worship again and again, and 
with lauds, he should display the finger-sign (mudram darSayet) --of a full-blown 
lotus. After he has gratified our Blessed Lady's intelligible aspect with this finger- 
sign, he is to realise (bhavayet) the incantation of our Blessed Lady in her contingent 
aspect (samaya-sattva-rupava) and is to liberate (adhimuiicet) the non-duality of 
these (two aspects). - Thereupon the rays proceeding from the seed-syllable Taihi 
that is upon the spotless orb ’ of the moon within the filaments of the blue lotus 
in the lunar orb--rays that illumine the ten quarters of the Three Worlds, that are 
of unlimited range, and proper to Lady Tara--remove the poverty and other ills of 
being existent therein, by means of a rain of jewels, and content them with the 
nectar of the doctrine of the Immediate Non-essentiality, and so forth (ksanika- 
nairatmadi) 1 , of the Principles. 

When he has thus accomplished the divers need of the world, and has evolvecT 
the cosmic aspect of Tara (viSvam api tararupam nispadya), he should realise again 
(punah... bhavayet) for so long as fatigue does not prevail (yavat khedo na jayate 


1. Bhattacharya misrendets ksanika by ‘'temporary" ; the Non-essentiality is not momentary in the temporal 
sense, but rather the true now or momentaneity of eternity. The Buddhas Omniscience is called momentary in the 
same sense. 


2 
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tavat) 1 whatever has come to be in the yellow seed-syllable Tam, in the stages of 
expansion and contraction (sphurana-samharana-kramena). 3 If he breaks away 
from this realisation (bhavanatah khinno) 3 he should mutter an incantation (mantram 
j 3 pet), in which case the incantation is : Om tare tuttare ture svaha. This is the 
king of incantations, of mighty power } it is honoured, worshipped, and endorsed, 
by all the Tathagatas. 

Breaking off the contemplation (dhyanat vyutthito) and when he has seen 
the mundane aspect of Tara (jagat-tara-rupam drstva) 4 he should experience at 
will the consciousness of his own identity with the Blessed Lady (bhagavaty 
ahamkarena yathestain viharet) 3 . The longed for Great Proficiencies fall at the 
practitioner's feet (bhavayatah...caranyoh) ; what can 1 say of the other Proficiencies ? 
these come of themselves. Whoever realises (bhavayet) our Blessed Lady in a 
solitary mountain cave, he indeed sees her face to face (pratyaksata eva tarn 


1. In the Divyavad&na, Cowell and Neill ed., p. 547, it is kheda, “weariness” or “lassitude” that prevents 
Rudrayana's painters from grasping the Buddha's similitude; and this kheda is of the same nature as the “infirmity 
of contemplation" Uithila samadhi) that accounts for the portrait painter's failure in M&lavikSgnimitra, II, 2. The remedy 
is provided in Sadhana No. 280, “If he is wearied* he should mutter an incantation” (khede tu mantrarh japet). 

2. In Sidhana No. 44, sphurana-samharana-nyayena. These expressions do mean as I once thought 
“eliminating all fluctuation”, but, rathe; imply a repeated operation, with alternate development and involution of the 
forms in accordance with their visual ontology, Cf. Silparatna, XLVI, 39, smftvi smptva punah punah, “repeatedly 
recalling' 7 . All these instructions imply that the image is to be made as definite as possible, it must be firmly adhered to, 
never allowed to slip or waver. 

3. In Sadhana No. 88, dhyanat khinno mantrarh japet ; with the same meaning ; dhyina and bhSvana being 
interchangeable terms. 

4. Whether the samaya^sattVa, visva, and jagat aspects are to be regarded as the same or as successively deve- 
loped modes of the likeness of Tara is not perfectly clear. 

5. A self-identification with the forms evoked may be assumed throughout. In many cases we find itmSnam, 
“himself', in explicit connection with the injunctive bhavayet or participle vicintya. For example, atm&naih siihhan&da^ 
lokefvara-rupam bhavayet, “He is to realise himself in the likeness of Simhanada LokeSvara”, &trn3Lnam....mahS.k&laih 
bhavayet, “He is to realise himself as Mahakala", trailokyavijaya bhattarakam...&tm&nam vicintya, “conceiving himself to 
be Trarlokyavijaya Bhattaraka" (Bhattacharya, Buddhist Iconography, pp. 36, 121, 146) ; &tm&narh cirarh bhavayet, “He 
is to realise himself for a long time" (in the intelligible aspect of Yamantaka), Sadhana No. 280, and jambhalarh 
bhavayet, jambhala eva bhavati, “He is to realise Jambhala, and indeed becomes Jambhala”, ib. No. 291. Bhavayet 
is a causative form of bhu “to become”, atmanam bhavayet meaning literally “let him make himself become”. The 
Sadhanas constantly employ the roots cit, to think, be known, etc., and dhyai, to contemplate, visualise, in the same sense 
as the causative of bhu. Bhavati, “becomes", is commonly used already in the Rg Veda with reference to the 
assumption of particular forms corresponding to specific functions, e. g. V, 3, 1, “Thou, Agni, becomest (bhavasi) Mitra 
when kindled". 

Bhagavaty ahamkarena in the present text is literally “by making the Ego to be the Blessed Lady", or “by having 
the Blessed l*ady for his Ego-concept". In a S&dhana excerpted by Foucher, L' Iconographie Bouddhique, II, p. 10, 
Note 2, we find tato drdhaharftkaram kuryat ; y& bhagavati prajfSparamita so' harh ; yo' haift sS bhagavati prajfap&ramitS 
“ Then let him make a strict self-identification, as follows : 'I am the Blessed Lady Praj?i5p&ramit& ; what I am, that 
Blessed Lady Prajnaparamit& is". 
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paSyati ) 1 : the Blessed Lady herself bestows upon him his very respiration and 
all else. What more can be said ? She puts the very Buddhahood, so hard to 
win, in the very palm of his hand. Such is the whole Sadhana of the Kimcit-vistara- 
Tara. 

The Sadhana translated above, differs only from others in the Sadhanamala 
in its more than average length and detail. The whole process is primarily one of 
worship, and need not necessarily be followed by the embodiment of the visualised 
likeness in physical material } but where the making of an actual image is intended, 
it is the inevitable preliminary. Even if the artist actually works from a sketch or 
under verbal instruction, as sometimes happens, this only means that the 'actus 
primus' and 'actus secundus' are divided between two persons } the fundamental nature 
of the representation, in all the details of its composition and colouring and as 
regards the strictly ideal character of its integration are in any case determined 
by and can only be understood in the light of the mental operation, the 'actus primus' 
by which the given theme is made to assume a definite form in the mind of the 
artist, or was originally made to take shape in the mind of some artist ; this form 
being that of the theme itself, and not the likeness of anything seen or known objec- 
tively. In other words, what the Sadhana supplies is the detailed sequence according 
to which the formal cause or pattern of the v/ork to be done is developed from its 
germ, from the mere hint of what is required ; this hint itself corresponding to the 
requirement of the patron, which is the final cause, while the efficient and material 
causes are brought into play only if and when the artist proceeds to servile operation, 
the act of "imitation ", "similitude being with respect to the form." 

Before we relinquish the present consideration of the 'actus primus' in Oriental 
art, reference must be made to another way in which the derivation of the formal 
image is commonly accounted for. It is assumed that upon an intellectual or angelic 
level of reference the forms of things are intellectually emanated and have an imme- 
diate existence of their own. When this is mythologically formulated, such a level 
of reference becomes a heaven above. Then the artist, commissioned here, is thought 
of as seeking his model there. When, for example (Mahavamsa, Ch. XXVI) a 
palace is to be built, the architect is s«iid to make his way to heaven ; and making 


1. In Sadhana N.‘44, pratyaksam abhati, “appears before his eyes", or “appears objectively''. This 
objective manifestation becomes the artist's model, in case the operator proceeds from the act of worship to that of exe** 
cution in material form. The manner in which such a manifestation appears objectively can be seen in my Rajput 
Painting, PI. VII. If the operator has been successful, this manifested form will occupy the whole field of vision and 
attention, to the exclusion of all else. 
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a sketch of what he sees there, he returns to earth and carries out this design in the 
materials at his disposal. So "It is in imitation of the angelic works of art that any 
work of art is accomplished here'" (Aitareya Brahmana, VI, 27). This is a mytho- 
logical formula obviously equivalent in significance to the more psychological 
account in the Sadhanas. And here also it is easy to find extra-Indian parallels * 
for example, Plotinus, Enneads, V, 9, 11 where he says that all music is "an earthly 
representation of the music that there is in the rhythm of the ideal world", and "The 
crafts such as building and carpentry which give us matter in wrought forms, may 
be said, in that they draw on pattern, to take their principles from that realm and 
from the thinking there." And this indeed it is that accounts for the essential character- 
istics of the wrought forms , if the Zohar tells us of the Tabernacle that "all its 
individual parts were formed in the pattern of that above", this tallies with Tertullian 
who says of the cherubim and seraphim figured in the exemplum of the Ark, that 
because they are not in the likeness of anything on earth, they do not offend against 
the interdiction of idolatry ; "they are not found in that form of similitude in 
reference to which the prohibition was given" (Contra Marcionem, II, 22). 

The emphasis that is laid upon the strict self- identification of the artist with 
the imagined form should be especially noted. Otherwise stated, this means that he 
does not understand what he wants to express by means of any idea external to 
himself. Nor indeed can anything be rightly expressed which does not proceed from 
within, moved by its form. Alike from the Indian and Scholastic point of view, under- 
standing depends upon an assimilation of knower and known ; this is indeed the 
divine manner of understanding, in which the knower is the known. Per contra, 
the distinction of subject from object is the primary condition of ignorance, or 
imperfect knowledge, for nothing is known essentially except as it exists in cons- 
ciousness, everything else is supposition. Hence the Scholastic and Indian definitions 
of perfect understand^ as involving 'adaequatio rei et intellects', or 'tad-akarata' i 
cf. Gilson, Philosophic de Saint Bonaventura, p. 146, "Toute connaissance est, en 
effet, au sens fort du terme, une assimiliation. L act par iequel une intelligence 
s empare d un objet pour en apprecier la nature suppose que cette intelligence se 
rend semblabie a cet objet, qu elle en revet momentanement la forme, et c'est 
parce qu elle peut en quelque sort tout devenir quelle peut egalement 
tout connaitre. 1 It follows that the artist must really have been whatever 

1 . It would be preferable to say "c'est parce qu'elte est tout qu'elle peut Egalement tout connaitre", in accordance 
with the view that man is the exemplar and effectively the demiurge of all things ; meaning, of course, by *'man", that 
human nature which has nothing to do with time", for this is anything but an individually solipsist point of view. It Is 
not that the knower and known are mutually modified by the fact of observation, but that there is nothing know&ble 
apart from the act of knowledge. 
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he is to represent Dante sums up the whole matter from the mediaeval 
point of view when he says "He who would paint a figure, if he cannot be it, 
cannot paint it” (Convivio, Canzone 111, 53-54) or as he otherwise expresses 
it "No painter can portray any figure, if he have not first of all made himself 
such as the figure ought to be" (ib. IV, 10, 106, p. 309 of the Oxford text). 
Given the value that we nowadays attach to observation and experiment as 
being the only valid grounds of knowledge it is difficult for us to take these words 
as literally and simply as they are intended. Vet there is nothing rhetorical in 
them ; nor is the point of view an exceptional one. 1 It is rather our own 
empiricism that is, humanly speaking, exceptional, and that may be at fault. Ching 
Hao, for example, in the tenth century, is expressing the same point of view 
when he says of the "Subtle" painter (the highest type of the human artist) that 
he "first experiences in imagination the instincts and passions of all things that 
exist in heaven and earth ; then, in a manner appropriate to the subject, the 
natural forms flow spontaneously from his hand". The closest parallels to our 
Indian texts occur, however, in Plotinus : "Every mental act is accompanied by 
an image- - fixed and like a picture of the thought... the Reason-Principle- - the 
revealer, the bridge between the concept and the image-taking faculty - - - exhibits 
the concept as in a mirror" (Enneads, IV, 3, 30), and "In contemplative vision, 
especially when it is vivid, we are not at the time aware of our own personality ; 
we are in possession of ourselves, but the activity is towards the object of 
vision with which the thinker becomes identified * he has made himself over as 
matter to be shaped } he takes ideal form under the action of the vision, while 
remaining potentially himself" 2 (ib. IV, 4, 2). 


1. A remarkable approximation to this point of view may be cited from Sir James Jeans' Presidential Address 
to the British Association, 1934 : "Nature.. .is not the object of the subject-object relation, but the relation itself. There 
is, in fact, no clear-cut division between the subject and the object ; they form an indivisible whole which now becomes 
nature. This thesis finds its final expression in the wave-parable, which teUs us that nature consists 
of waves and that these are of the general quality of waves of knowledge, or of absence of knowledge, 
in our own minds... if ever we are to know the true nature of waves, these waves must consist of something 
we already have in our own minds. ..the external world is essentially of the same nature as mental ideas". 
These remarks are tantamount to an exposition of the Ved&ntic and Buddhist theory of the conceptuality 
of ail phenomena, where nature and art alike are regarded as projections of mental concepts (citta-samjrS) 
and as belonging to a strictly mental order of experience (citta-m&tra) without substantial existence apart from the 
act (vmi) of consciousness : cf. my "An Early Passage on Indian Painting", in Eastern’ Art, HI, p. 218, 1931. 

2. “There is no sense of distance or separation from the thing, such as attends purely conceptual -knowledge. All 
the activities of the self are loosed in enjoyment, unanimous in a angle activity which breaks through the framework of 
aspects enclosing our ordinary rational activity, 'ami which experiences for a moment or longer a reality that is really 
possessed. Now is the mind most alive, and at peace : the thing is present, held and delighted in* (Thomas Gilby, 
Poetic Experience, pp. 78-79, paraphrasing St Thomas, Sum. Theol., IU, q IV, a. 3 ad !)♦ 

3 
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When we reflect that mediaeval aesthetic, that is to say the preoccupations 
with which the patron and artist alike approached the activity of making things, 
stems from Neo-platonism through Augustine, Dionysius, and Erigena to Eckhart, 
it will not surprise us that mediaeval Christian art should have been so much 
like Indian in kind ? it is only after the thirteenth century that Christian art, though 
it deals nominally with the same themes, is altogether changed in essence, its 
properly symbolic language and ideal references being now obscured by state- 
ments of observed fact and the intrusion of the artist's personality. On the 
other hand, in the art that we are considering, the theme is all in all, the artist 
merely the means to an end } the patron and the artist have a common interest, 
but it is not in one another. Here, in the words of the Lankavatara Sutra, the 
picture is not in the colours, neither has it any concrete existence elsewhere. The 
picture is like a dream, the aesthetic surfaces merely its vehicle, and anyone 
who regarded these aesthetic surfaces themselves as constituting the art would 
have been thought of as an idolater and sybarite. Our modem attitude to art 
is actually fetishistic ; we prefer the symbol to the reality $ for us the picture 

is in the colours, the colours are the picture. To say that the work of art is 
its own meaning is the same as to say that it has no meaning, and in fact there 
are many modern aestheticians who assert explicitly that art is unintelligible. 1 

We have thus before us two diametrically opposed conceptions of the 

function of the work of art ; one of the work of art as a thing provided by 
the artist to serve as the occasion of a pleasurable sensory experience, the other 
of the work of art as providing the support for an intellectual operation to be 
performed by the spectator. The former point of view may suffice to explain the 
origin of the modem work and for its appreciation, but it neither explains nor 

enables us to make any but a decorative use of the mediaeval or Oriental works, 
which are not merely surfaces, but have intelligible references. We may elect 

for our own purposes to adhere to the contemporary point of view and the 
modern kind of art, and may decide to acquire examples of the other kind in 
the same way that a magpie collects materials with which to adorn its nest. At 
the same time in fact however we also pretend to study and aspire to under- 
stand the works of this other kind that are assembled in our homes and museums. 
And this we cannot do without taking into account their final and formal causes; 

1. "It is inevitable that the artist should be unintelligible because his sensitive nature, inspired by fascination, be- 
wilderment, and excitement, expresses itself in the profound and intuitive terms of ineffable wonder" (E. F. Rothschild* 
The Meaning of Unintelligibility in Modem Art, University of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 98). It has also been well said 
that Plato “was actively hostile to alt that we mean by art". It may be inferred that Plato was right. 
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how can we judge of anything without first knowing what purpose it was 

intended to serve, and what was its maker's intention ? It is for example 

only the logic of their iconography that can explain the composition of the 
Oriental works, only the manner in which the model is conceived that can ex- 
plain the representation that is not in any sense optically plausible or made as 

if to function biologically. 

We must in fact begin by approaching these works as if they were not 
works of art in our sense, and for this purpose it will be a good plan to begin 
our study without regard to the quality of the works selected for study, even 
perhaps deliberately choosing poor or provincial examples, wishing to know 
what kind of art this is before we proceed to eliminate what is not good 
of its kinds for it is only when we know what is being said that we shall be 
in a position to know whether it has been well said, or perhaps so poorly 

expressed as not really to have been said at all. 

It is not altogether without reason that Professor Jung has drawn a parallel 
between the "artistic" productions of his pathological patients and the Mandalas 
of eastern art 1 . He asks his patients "actually to paint what they have seen in 

dream or fantasy To paint what we see before us is a different matter from 

painting what we see within." Although these productions are sometimes "beautiful" 
(see the examples reproduced in The Secret of the Golden Flower' Pis. 1-10) 
Jung treats them as "wholly worthless according to the tests of serious art It is even 
essential that no such value be allowed them for otherwise my patients might imagine 
themselves to be artists, and this would spoil the good effects of the exercise. 
It is not a question of art - - or rather it should not be a question of art - - but of 
something more, something other than mere art : namely the living effect upon the 
patient himself •• -some kind of centring process. ..a process which brings into being a 
new centre of equilibrium." This corresponds to the Indian conception of the work of 
art as a "means of reintegration" (samskarana, Aitareya Brahmana, VI, 27, Satapatha 
Brahmana, VI, 1, 2, 29, etc.). It is true of course, as Jung freely admits, that none 
of the "European Mandalas"- ‘-"achieve the conventionally and traditionally esta- 
blished harmony and completeness of the Eastern Mandala." The Eastern diagrams 
are in fact finished products of a sophisticated culture, they are created, not by 
the disintegrated patient as in Jung' cases, but rather by the psychological 
specialist himself for his own use or that of others whose state of mental dis- 

1. Wilhelm and Jung, The Secret of the Golden Flower, London, 1932 ; Jung, Modem Man in Search of a 
Soul (Ch. Ill), New York, 1933. 
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cipline is already above rather than below the average level. We have here 
to do with an art that has "fixed ends in view and ascertained means of 
operation". In what is thus a professional and conscious product we naturally 
find the qualities of beauty highly developed, viz. those of unity, order, and 
clarity } We can if we insist upon doing so, regard these products as works of 
decorative art, and use them accordingly. But if we limit our response in this 
way, not taking finy account of the manner and purpose of their production, 
we cannot claim to be understanding them} they are not explicable in terms of 
technique and material, it is much rather the art in the artist which determines 
the development of the technique and the choice of material, and in any case 
it is the meaning and logical relations, of the parts that determines their arrange- 
ment, or what we call composition. After the form has once been conceived, 
the artist performing the servile operation cannot alter it to better please his 
taste or ours, and never had any intention to do so. It is therefore that we 
maintain that no approach to Oriental art that does not take full account of 
all its purposes, and of the specific processes by which these purposes were 
achieved, can pretend to adequacy. This will apply as much in the case of 
the minor arts as in that of the. major arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. The Oriental art cannot be isolated from life and studied In vacuo'i we 
can only be said to have understood it when we have, at least for the time 
being, so far identified ourselves with its premises as to fully consent to it, 
taking its kind for granted in just the same way that we take a modem fashion 
for granted; until we do this, the forms of Oriental art.will always seem to us arbitrary 
or at the least exotic or curious, and this will be the measure of our misunder- 
standing, for it was none of these things in the eyes of those for whom it was 
made and who knew how to use it The man who still worships the Buddhist image 
in its shrine has in many respects a better understanding of Buddhist art than 
the man who looks at the same image in a museum, as an object of "fine art". 





THE MARRIAGE SCENE OF UMA AS DEPICTED 
ON TH E WALLS OF TH E MATTANCH ERI 
PALACE AT COCHIN 

By P. ANUJAN ACHAN 


Extensive mural paintings are found on the walls of the ancient temples and 
palaces of Cochin. They belong to a period from the 16 th century A. D., 
and are considered to have been executed by local artists, whose descendants are 
still living in Cochin and the borders of the neighbouring countries. Their school 
of painting is stated to have reached its climax in the 17 th century A. D., when 
the ancient temples at Trichur and Tiruvanchikuiam and the palace at Mattancheri 
were decorated with wall paintings on a very large scale. 

"The Marriage Scene of Uma'' is one of the most interesting pieces of 
line drawing executed on the walls of the Mattancheri palace. Divided into 
five scenes, the story of the marriage of Siva with Parvatl is depicted in a style 
throbbing with vitality and action. Although fundamentally religious, the scenes 
reveal an interest in secularism and contain subjects that are largely drawn from 
incidents connected with the social life of the Malayalis of the time. The stories 
illustrated are continuous, such as may be seen in the wall decorations of Ajanta. 
The scenes illustrate incidents from the story of the marriage of Siva with Uma, 
the daughter of the mountain god, as described by Kalidasa in the cantos 
of the Kumarasambhava. These line drawings representing the marriage scene 
of Uma are the only paintings left uncoloured in the whole of the Mattancheri 
palace. The artist could not have intended them to remain as such } he probably 
postponed colouring to some later occasion and so left them unfinished. 

PI. I, represents the seven sages, accompanied by Arundhatl, bearing back 
to Siva the consent of the mountain god to give him his daughter's hand in 
marriage. Siva is seen in a consenting mood seated on a majestic throne supported 


4 
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by lions ; he has four hands one of which is hung down as lambahasta and another 
kept in the kataka pose in a gesture of communication. 

PI. II, shows Parvati sitting in the 'harram' surrounded by her female attendants, 
who have been helping her in putting on her marriage dress and getting ready for 
the marriage procession. 

PI. Ill, Fig. 1 represents the Devas, including Brahma and Vi?nu, in a 
procession to the Himalayas to be present on the occasion of the marriage 
of Siva with Parvati. In the long procession Brahma is seen riding on his vehicle 
Hamsa with his wife Sarasvatl, while Visnu comes accompanied by his two wives, 
Sri and Bhumi, on the back of Garuda. 

PI. Ill, Fig. 2 shows the marriage procession of PSrvati, in which she is seen 
being led by her numerous attendants with the accompaniment of music, etc. (PI. IV). 
This apparently represents a typical marriage procession of the Malayali bride, 
and, to a large extent, reflects her home life and the religious ceremonies that precede 
the marriage. It leads to the last scene which represents Uma entering into wedlock 
with Siva. Visnu standing beside Parvati presents her to Siva, while BrahmS blesses 
the couple. Narada, from the middle of the crowd, is seen adding harmony to the 
occasion by playing melodies on his celestial vina (PI. V) 1 . 

The method employed by the Malayali artist in the wall paintings at Cochin 
was that of tempera, the same process utilised by the Buddhist and Rajput painters 
of India. The plaster surface is first allowed to dry, and is drenched thoroughly 
afterwards with water to which a little lime is added. On the dampened surface 
thus obtained the artist makes his painting with pigments mixed with slaked lime. 
The plaster coat on the walls is made of the local river sand compounded with 
lime without any admixture of jute or hemp, which has naturally made the 'rinfazzo' 
less tenacious and thus contributed in no small measure to the deterioration of the 
paintings in Cochin. 


1. Pis. 1 — V copyright, property of the archaeol. Dept., Cochin. 






TWO CHAPTERS ON PAINTING IN THE 
NARADA SILPA SASTRA 

By V. RAGHAVAN 


Preface 

The Narada Silpa is a Silpa treatise available in Ms. form in the Mss. Library 
of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, Madras (IX. J. 33). It nfns to 186 pages 
in foolscap quarto size and deals in its 83 chapters with the construction of tanks 
and other water reservoirs, laying out of villages, towns and cities of various types, 
building houses, palaces and forts of various kinds, construction of the several 
parts of a building, the various Salas and Mantapas, construction of temples and 
making of images and manufacture of articles like swings, bedsteads and various 
kinds of vehicles. 

In the list of works on Silpa at the end of his Dictionary, P. K. Acarya 
mentions in Narada's name only a Purana and a Samhita as containing some 
chapters relating to architecture. No regular Silpa treatise in Narada's name has 
yet been noticed, except this Narada Silpa Sastra . 1 Narada is mentioned as an 
authority on Silpa in the Matsya purana. Evidence, internal or external, for fixing 
the date of this Narada Silpa Sastra is absolutely lacking. 

Narada quotes a few authorities, most of whom are unheard of before. 
KaSyapa is a well-known authority and Narada quotes him on pp. 1, 70 and 86. 
Brhaspati is quoted on p. 60 s Prajapati on pp. 64, 71, 110, 112, 147 and 171 ; 
Anuloma on p. 68 ; Manci on p, 69 ; Brndaka on p. 62. Besides these names we 
find mentioned a Nadadhvani on pp. 68, 99, 141, 146 and 162 ; Bhagavan Bhargava 
Nadadhvani on p. 109 ; Bhargava on p. 88 and Uslnara Bhargava Bhagavan on 
p. 125. On p. 52 is cited the authority 'Sukra guru' and the separate name 
Uslnara occurs as an authority in other places in the Narada Silpa also. The last 

1. In the Adyar Library itself there is another Silpa treatise called Vasru vidhana which is also attributed to 
N&rada. XXII. M. 7. The Ms. is on palmleaf and in Tekjgu script and I could not go through it. 
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set of names, Sukra, Bhargava, Usmara (perhaps Usanas) and Nadadhvani, refer 
to the same authority Sukra who is mentioned among the teachers of Silpa, Silpa- 
SastropadeSakas, in the Matsya purana. 

Chapters 60-66 of the Narada Siipa describe the construction of special 
Salas and the sixty-sixth describes the Citra Sala, the art-gallery. Chapter 71 is 
devoted to the beautification of building by Citra, paintings. The Narada Silpa was 
brought to the notice of scholars in the contributions of the present writer on 
theatre-architecture in ancient India where the contents of chapter 65 on 
Nataka sala laksana were noticed. 1 Subsequently, the work was accepted for 
publication in the journal "Tirumalai Sn VenkateSa' ’and before a few chapters saw 
light, the journal became defunct. The contents of the two chapters relating to 
painting were surveyed by the present writer in an article on Some Sanskrit Texts on 
Painting in the "Indian Historical Quarterly", Vol. IX. 4, pp. 909-910. Chapter 66 
dealing with the characteristics of the Citra Sala recently received treatment by 
C. Sivaramamurty in his contribution "Citra Salas — Ancient Indian Art Galleries" in 
the Triveni, Vol, VII, 2. pp. 180-182. 

In the subsequent pages, a translation is attempted of the two chapters in the 
Narada Silpa on art-gallery and painting. Like other Silpa texts, Narada s also 
has its own grammar. Puzzling case-endings and compounds shatter all hopes of 
understanding, and added to these are certain technical names peculiar to Narada's 
text which I have not been able to trace in other Silpa treatises or in Acarya's 
dictionary. The notes that I have added to the translation indicate the problems 
in translating the text. 

Literature, Sanskrit and Prakrt, (Brahminical, Buddhistic and Jain) and 
l ami], contains numberless references establishing the fact that ancient Indian cities 
and towns had separate buildings set apart for the display of paintings (citra Salas and 
citragaras), but the only Silpa text which devotes a section to details of the construc- 
tion of such a building is the Narada Silpa. In the Adyar Library itself, there is 
another work named Bhupala mandana attributed to the same Narada (XXXIX. 4.19). 
It treats of the daily routine of kings and queens ; and it says (p. 107) that the king 
shall have in his palace separate halls for various purposes, the Ranga Sala or the 
theatre giving varied pleasure to the eye and the Citra Sala or the art-gallery that 
gives joy to the eye, and other Salas. 


1* Triveni, Madras, Vol. V. pp. 358-362. 
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cfft i igi ^ gr- 1 

^TR^fvff TOT II P. 107. 

On p. 16 of the same work Narada says that in the evenings (afternoons) 
the king shall enter his pleasure hall, Vihara Sala, and give himself up to music, 
poetry and painting. He says : In the time set apart for them, the king shall 
make paintings etc., divine and human (in theme), according to his skill and 
according to the canons. Birds, wonderful forms of varied nature, rivers, mountains, 
these various kinds of painting, according to his inventive skill and with method, 
he shall make. 

gqgTT I 

SIT II 

tfcfefVd II 

*IRlfe| fgR ^*4idL II P. 16. 

In his Silpa Sastra itself, Narada says in ch. 22 that at the centre of the city, 
on the right and left, are to be located the entertainment houses and the halls for 
pleasure, viz., the theatre and the art-gallery, the Na{aka Sala and the Citra Sala : 

4 

“ U&fclRur): ” P. 28. 

Similarly, the Citra Sala and other entertainment houses are mentioned (p. 47) 
as found in the type of city called DeveSa nagara described in ch. 33. Narada 
thus speaks in his Bhupala mandana of the Citra Sala attached to the palace of the 
king and in his Silpa Sastra, of the popular Citra Sala in the the midst of the people 
of the city. In ch. 66 called Citra Sala laksana kathana, Narada describes this 
popular art-gallery in the middle of the city and though we are not able to get the 
measurements and other details given by Narada exactly, the general impression is 
left that the ancient cities and towns had picture-halls at a central place, that these 
halls were beautifully designed in Mantapa form at the top and temple-like at the 
front with a small Gopura and that they were spacious and ventilated ; that the 
Citra Salas were probably storied buildings and that, inside, the halls were provided 
with seats where citizens spent their afternoon hours gazing at the pictures on 
the walls and other places all over the building ; that such halls were permanent 
entertainment-houses of the cities and the cultured repaired to them to spend their 
time every now and then. 

5 
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After dealing with various kinds of buildings, Narada describes the beautifica- 
tion of the buildings by Citra in ch. 71 called Citr§lamkrti racana vidhi kathana. By 
Citra here Narada primarily means painting and now and then also carving of the 
woodwork of the buildings, works in brick and mortar and also in metal. A perusal 
of Narada's description of the cities and their buildings shows that no part of the 
buildings, of whatver nature they were and whatever purpose they served, was left 
uncarved, unworked and unpainted. The Vivaha Sala or the marriage-hall is 
described by Narada as having many Citras (bahu citraka) and decorated with 
Rangavalli on the floor and with a canopy above (saha rangavalli vitanaka, p. 76) 1 5 
the bed-chamber or Dayana Sala is said to be (p. 105) beautified with Citras capti- 
vating the mind (manohara citra citrita) ; on p. 98 beams and top-houses (candra- 
Salas) are said to be brilliant with beautiful Citra (manohara citravinyasodbhasura) ; 
similarly windows and other parts of the building (p. 124) are all decorated with Citra 
of all kinds. In the inside of the Gopuras' Mukhapattika and in other parts of the 
Gopuras are to be (p. 150) paintings of flowers, leaves and creeper (designs) 2 that 
give joy to the eyes (netranandakara patra lata kusuma mukha citra). In the same 
way, ch. 71 devoted to painting and decoration also leaves no part of the buildings 
unmentioned in connection with painting, no part from the basement to the finial. 

Compared to the Visnudharmottara, the Abhilasitartha cintamani and the Silpa- 
ratna, the Narada Silpa Sastra has but poor information to give us on painting. 
The points to be noted in Narada's treatise are only few : From the point of view 
of surface, Narada speaks of three classes of painting, of the floor, of the wall and 
of the upper parts. From another point of view, he speaks of permanent and 
temporary painting-decoration. The decoration of the floor is called Bhauma citra , 
it comprises the Rangavalli, i.e., the Dhuli and Rasa citras of SomeSvara and 
Srikumara and the inlaying of the floor with coloured stones and gems ; the 
decoration on the wall is called Kudyaka citra and that on the top of pillars, beams, 
and ceiling is Qrdhvaka citraka. The Dhuli and Rasa citras of the Bhauma class 
form the category of temporary decoration called Tatkaiika ; of these two, the Rasa 
citra is more lasting than the Dhuli citra. The Kudyaka and Qrdhvaka citras are 


1. Jain Prakrt texts (and the Sanskrit commentaries thereon) like the Kalpa sutra and the Jditadharmakathahga 
contain references to the several kinds of figures with which canopies and curtains are decorated : creepers with leaves 
and flowers, Gandharvas etc. See Notes below, I, 12. 

2. Patra lekhana : Creeper designs : Abhilafitartha cintamaoi. Mysore Edn. p. 195, §1 139 i I 

Sivaramamurty, J, O. R., Madras, Vol. VIII. No. 3. pp. 232-3. The creep- r-design, along with the Makara-design, 
forms the chief theme of the painting with liquid pigments (rasacitra) on the cheeks and breasts of ladies called "Patra 
kkha” often met with in Kavya literature. 
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permanent, SaSvatika. Narada speaks of the carving of various forms on the 
woodwork in the buildings, such as pillar-tops, beams etc., (taksanika) and these 
carvings are painted over in appropriate colours. Narada says that when a wall is 
painted, plaster is first applied to the wall (sudhanulepana) and when the surface 
is wood, juices of herbs which give strength and firmness to the wood and painting 
are first smeared over the wood (dardhya sampadaka ausadhi rasa lepana). A 
variety of themes is mentioned and the term Citra is used in all the three senses, 
Citra, Ardhacitra and Citrabhasa. 

Pictures are to be such as to captivate our minds (maftohara, pp. 98 ; 105) 
and give joy to our eyes (netranandakara, p. 150). They are to be proportionate 
(yathamana) and conforming to the rules relating to pose and the pose-determining 
lines (avirudha sutrapata). They must be of several colours (bahuvarna kjpta), brilliant 
with various colours (bahuvarna bhasura). Ornaments must be gilded and set with 
gems (suvarnadi vibhusitanga). The lines should be even (avisama rekhika and 
sama rekhika jutka), the picture in general auspicious (Santa) and the forms lovely 
(manjulakara). 
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qra: ^ 

3WT ¥OT3R *tK<v I SPITMT V&& 

t, i>fqqqt (?) jfomt, wqsnqf qi$t (?)]* wrt 

?T3raWt»T5!nTFt ferre t qmq4j{fifa;i^n«H : I 

frrami qr^r mnq&Ri ^qrori qgqj qr^t q^F *raq> qi wwf r *fqR*qqiq> 

dliqati'fcf+iffi' ’hWiwiHi (?)], ^i^pt, 

sqr^t sqra^qqj qr^t, ufannt wrmfeq^ q, sretasrctf, q^qrRq, fsfgpFTT- 
*TTfqf, wraife^, ^qvTFTq^TR, qwrfd4^qw(5i55i^q>m«t,*, qfoqqsrefos qr 
5rfifi'icqi^*«4'i fqsrfqqrqiraqt q>^vu^luq>, q^iraT^RTn^w^ftqRqqh 
5TCqj, qyfqqjillldi qT ^VIPT ^rfewt qr (?), ^qidiqdfaqfadM , dHld^-K- 

^>ti<.) *n*rrfe^q>T?ifqq;, fqqgigiqr: (?), dMiw<?M«, ^q qq^irai^r, *fdd. ^runsr, 
gddfaqwfe^, qHim^th , ^fiiwiwMtifanwa^ , qwitqrfq?* qr*q*flqiqqj, sfeq 
J^sl'HSi'fc- [uidjj+sds^ii 3?^?lISiq> qT^T, *>f4<vnw^ ^ddiilPct^ qnft 

*R[iqrafc& H^rgf^qiqqrp^feqj, snsmita'M, grtarpt g rafts 


qiqreq^qqrqjf^r, ^qq^qqfqrcrcgqTRT q iq wqqfatlfith i ql qfcq q ar aq^jqj q 
qqmrq qfq^mgt ^qgff^i^jqqi^ frqrf ¥Fiqiq. qrcq: i 

mighty:, ?o \R°-\RR. 


V PartS of the text enclosed in square brackets are obscure. Sometimes they are tentatively translated and 
-where this is impossible, the text has bejn left untranslated. 
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mt 

feai«£ s $fe<a*IWMg4l4f<U||t< fcWR flTOl RK^: I ^THT, Slfe 

a sfana, ar^arasa a gsft, amrer fewat w ^ flgiifa sttfla^ i 

wfei a fea«i«afe£ fear fsnmi'-gw) a)few, aaare. arcy \ 


a Taa^iRTR^ raar wra—w atwa*, $sqa>,5 ra9>mgri% t 

aw a araiwa<*i arwfewig(?) gjfw^m^rg. (?) amra^ : g^wi^nrerc :,. 
sn*aa^ wfeg WTc^rfewtf^ s a aa afarw few w afcraftsressrea^gqsaa a- 
£&*’■ (?) arfeaa^ fefe^s a n wfift>& aaiatf, w iiaaa^fe^ , afeggqsnaia i awfefe i 

aw 5 a wHife few* ^fsar aift *fea g a msk afesa^ w^k g i reng 
aw r ^aa a lg ard awaig %>gtfc&3 nwRasfeg sfet atawcra i g srt, 

agroi aaftfem aNRiffiri arat aiarqfeatf aa g taawaga w fejpfea*, awispa - 


anargap^: i 


3Twwi»»3 %aaw aaa g ai art* *fe*«stffef, sfeaat asar gywwr 
^aaig^arfeir a aw araifoiglfcaat sfeg wiws a^aafgwnsarat wfe^fea*- 
cE&g ataraaf awra^aiwaiviifeuwal g^WT^at grr^t «feg 4caw^rawi arfT 
asa^Ra^wa^wajiat, gifear a saw ssrfer fefer cm i 

aw ga: paa a wofsftaaa* milg (?) fefeftg apaa wraafe^g araawarrpar^- 
gw stiffens wfiNaa* atwfe^ ai£r anrlaa>femr$ tor arc?: (?) i 

3aaa 5 srrer ararere^Pffifaa , 

g|S ,a t<raqiw a Di a ^ (?), 

caaaqia difeaw^ig awnafcuw4 fa area arg Iren:' aare r c aigt wgasfefdift - 


$fe? *ft a arsai ^femat g% w*w, awt wfeg arcwaj arfeawwatanar feaw- 
aaafiaawntt , $fecw£g aianlwaraaj arfoaa*, %feaa», 

[^afearamfea* gar gar, wfesrat asncasarg, mat few:, araaa^a^g, grrnw 
g<fa>>^a ^ g ¥fe a fea ar» a^R^w^ds^w^feajw^arafew^^^, aianisa*, >z’*n«iai- 
waavc4, 
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*R i q > 5 qq> gfipr fegR sT»$5frgR?pj i] 

3R jsp 3>i^ *ftlRHI^5 ^Rl^JRTR^f rai^ ^?T*T5^rOTT5t3 3Wt g^5 

*rt%$ sr4t 3 ;^ fcr?frn I ^rf^rt srot [ ir^wurairan- 

g R 5q^^^^ ( qig f fit^l ?n,^ H^^?j,^N :^>^rT^^!4^^*FR^T SWT «^Rl 

swifo feq^i ^ji ^>Rf qTRqft- 

'TiRTJRTR qdd^'+Tlfyj ^R^riRTIIRT] ^4 I*j5m«Ri£| ^T^J^TqRqsWsR^R^R [«T>fiRSn?rT) 
j^lM^I-t^amJtRRFR^] RT?|Trrt7Tri^ ^«WTCtW, [afe^Tt ^RTT^P^RT 
^Rr^SIRlf RR^TnKcTR^ { d4 ' ^l^m i qQ:+'U!jt STPTT <T^TRT, a>fg^T?(sTt) gRTOfo^- 
5TT^5R^tnTfRE?I^'T, SWT »TRRT!RjfiT^R JR^TSRTTfaj, Sq^qft ?lR3RTRf£j, 

SWT 35R^ cR ^ t *Rwpr- 

»T Rft^y t ^!g 3ff{*mqd€< T &j; , g^T fapTfg & $ STfT WR55R»FC SI^T 

^rpm; ^tfteRT ^i^cTisit, swT h^r^rt u3«3.r H s^r 

^iTSRT **TT<R qrft g'qTg^R ^TRPTtjR^ !Rwq^ JRRfTT: Wlfd^dTIi aRT^RERTf^RT- 

wri77wn5qRq?T, swT jjrwq sir** f ftfer^tRWR i] 

«fM«£i ^rrrfv4vTk%7T sqrc qr ?Rt jtrtr^: s ^r fi-R anwRai vzmt ^ ra^ r- 

^T «7RT^TCIR qT^t «TRTc?Tj|JR ISW^WT f^i^pTd'hfaPl I 

y^r-ohi^r: go ^VIV 5 
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Translation 


I 

Lesson 66 


Description of the characteristics of the art-gallery, Citrasala 


We shall speak of the manner of construction of the art-gallery, says 
Narada. According to USinara (1), the art-gallery is to be erected in the central 
part of the city, on a site where four roads cross, in front of palaces and houses (2) 
or in the centre of the main street. 

Talcing (3) five, six, seven, eight or sometimes even ten or twelve of the Ksatra 
sutra or the Prajapatya satra (4), and taking the best ground, (the art-gallery must be 
constructed) with or without much width, cylindrical like a Mardala drum or circular, 
with main and smaller entrances, with one or more faces, with courts in two, two 
Bhagas (5), with a terrace in the quadrangular court at the entrance, with an entrance 
to the upper parts (of the building), with halls in the centre (6) and crosswise and 
with Ksepana-mouldings (7), long like a staff or of the form of a mace (8), or 
of the shape of a cistern or the drinking-hall (9), with thirty-two, twenty or sixteen 
pillars, with a doorway (10) and flight of stairs leading to a platform in the central 
court, with a special hall (11) designed in the east in the shape of a mace or staff, 
with windows and decorated canopy (12), shining with various ornamentations, 
with many terraces, overhung with many garlands, with courts around on the; outside, 
uniform at the corners, with pials (?) and seats to sit, with spire and dome, with worked 
entablature (13), with side-steps (14), with a front porch (15), with peak and 
pavilion (16), with a court marked off for placing a big mirror inside near the big 
arched gate (17), with things designed for all kinds of pleasure, with various lamp- 
stands, adorned with a small tower at the -entrance, beautiful with pictures of various 
forms, of Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras .etc., in various styles (18) of sports, 
possessing greatness and others (that are) according to measurements, brilliant with 
many colours, and with the bodies adorned with golden (ornaments) and 
others (19). 

Thus spoke Narada. 


Adyar MS. pp. 120-122. 
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II 

Lesson 71 


Description of tho method of painting-decoration 


Divine Narada says that we shall speak here of the manner of decoration 
by painting. According to Usinara, painting is for the pleasure of gods, for the 
satisfaction of the presiding deity of the building and also for beauty. 

This painting is divided into three kinds, of the floor, of the wall and of the 
upper regions, says Narada (1). 

These various kinds of painting (2,) sometimes on carvings (3), (with) various 
materials (4), ( of ) artificial designs and natural forms (5), permanent and temporary 
(6), those knowing measurements shall make in abundance (7) on various surfaces in 
accordance with general measurements, in even lines and in conformity to (the 
rules regarding) pose-lines (8). 

Of these, in the case of the Citra of the floor, divine Narada says, (they) 
shall make (it) on the door-step, in front (of the house or door), in the verandah, in 
court-yards, in halls of various shapes, in bed-chambers, or in the centre (of any 
place), in the dining halls and inside (also), (of) square design, or with lines inside, 
of a shape of a Panjara (9), of the form of various birds, (in) striking (designs of) 
elephants, horses and serpents facing each other (10) (and with) a combination of 
various objects or with a combination of various materials (11). 

And then on walls and in the parts above, the gods wish (to be drawn) 
Devas, Gandharvas, Yak§as, and others ; in some places great sages and in some 
other places great kings while hunting and in such other activities ; and in the several 
courts and stories (12), at the neck of pillars and in the fillets below them and in 
the buildings of one or more stories (13), the forms of brave warriors in action 
with their various missiles, in pugilistic action, showing their strength (in- other ways 
14), engaged in taming wild beasts and of others also. 

Says divine Narada (further) that the forms of umbrellas, chowries, swords, etc., 
in line (work), in wood-carving or in other manner(s) are to be introduced (15) in 
the village, and other places (16). 

In all places, (the Citra shall be) in even lines, auspicious, shining with various 
ornaments and neither more nor less in respect of lines ; 
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depicting stage-experts or fighters in action (17) and according to the 
different places, it is said that various subjects (shall be drawn), various animals, 
Devas, Gandharvas, Yakjas, Kinnaras, Vidyadharas and men. 

Elsewhere, in the east or in the south, (are to be drawn) horse-designs, 
elephants, (elephants) with wings, with Mahuts, with fettered feet, in some places 

engaged in various sports, ensnared or lying down 5 . (IS) Then again in the 

carved woodwork over the top-apartment (19), in several other places, in the parts 
of the doors with bolts, door-ways, latticed windows, junctures of walls, junctures 

of woodwork, (20) on the bits of woodwork in (these) and other places, 

plaster should be smeared or the juice of herbs giving firmness (21) (22) ; 

then, putting on red and black j (23) 

Then a whitewash, then colouring (a coating) with juice of several herbs } (and 
then) in these (above-said) places, the painting in various colours and in lovely 
forms. 

In the upper stories and in places further up (are to be executed) works 
shining with various kinds of Citra, of objects of the inanimate and animate worlds, 
on several kinds of wood, on metal and on plaster-coated (brick) (24). 

Adyar Ms. pp. 133-138. 


7 
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Notes 

I 

The text uses often certain words which do not have much or any 
specific meaning, as for instance, Vai, Va aho, Atho, and Kalpanika. The last 
however must be noted. It means primarily 'creation', any thing worked by 
the artist or architect and it is used very generally for place, ground and any part of 
brick-work or wood -work. The text is very fond of the Taddhita forms of words 
with the suffix 'Ka' added, with or without any purpose. 

1. Usinara is an authority on Silpa whom the text mentions often and who is 
mentioned in the section on painting also. U$mara is an ancient king of India of 
whom the great Sibi was a son. fMudraraksasa VII. 5 and Sayaiia on Rg veda 
X. 12.179). The name is not met with as that of a Silpa-authority elsewhere and it 
has been suggested in the preface that Usinara may be only Usanas or Sukra. 
Usinara is also the name of a country and its people. 

2. The text here cannot be properly interpreted since it is grammatically 
defective and the words do not make Anvaya. 

Prasada and Bhavana are separately mentioned } the former is according to 
the AmarakoSa applicable only to the places of gods and kings, — temples and 
palaces, "Prasado deva bhubhujam" (II. ii. 9). Bhavana is a mansion or a house. 

3. The words here are "Kraman mtva” and their exact import is not clear. 
That they mean something relating to measurement can be stated, since the expression 
'Nitva' occurs in that connection often in the earlier part of the text. 

4. Narada mentions 'Sutra' which occurs often in other places in his text 
and certainly means some unit of measurement. We find here the Ksatra sutra 
and Prajapatya sutra which Narada uses often while giving the measurements of 
villages, buildings and forts. He has not explained anywhere what Ksatra and 
Prajapati Sutras mean. 

In the Manasara and other Silpa texts, we come across a unit of measurement 
called Prajapatya which is 25 Angulas. We have no evidence to enable us to 
identify Narada's Prajapatya sutra with the Prajapatya hasta of 25 Angulas. 

This part of the text seems to give the measurements for the Citra Sala, but 
we are not able to make any meaning out of it. 
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Pandit V. Vijayaraghavacarya says that the Prajapatya sutra is 64 nine- 
inches, i. e., 48 ft. and that the K§5tra sutra is 56 nine-inches, i. e., 42 ft Textual 
authority for this is lacking. 

5. "Dvi dvi bhaga anganam" : this expression can be rendered as courts in 
two halves or parts. Perhaps, a part of the space was enclosed for the pictures 
and the other part was for the spectators. But Narada uses the word Bhaga 
often in the sense of a measurement also which is undefined. 

6. The word 'Madhya' is used twice perplexingly. 

7. Ksepana is a kind of moulding. Manasara XVI. 26. The NaradaSilpa 
itself mentions it in ch. 55 while describing Sandhi-karma or joining and in ch. 67 
while describing windows. 

8. Damjika means staff and mace. "Dandika-akrtika" means "of the shape 
of a staff or mace." Perhaps a rectangular shape is meant. See A. V. Tyagaraja 
ayyar, Indian Architecture Vol. 1. p. 132, plan of a Danrjaka type of village which 
is rectangular. P. K. Acarya quotes 'Danda' as a class of buildings mentioned 
in the Kamikagama and 'Dandaka' as a Mantapa or hall with two faces. Dandika 
means also a doorway. 

9. 'Prapa' means both a cistern and a drinking-hall or drinking-shed. 

(0. The text here has " — sopana vamSa dvarakam." I have taken Sopana 
vamSa as a flight of stairs. Pandit V. Vijayaraghavacarya says that VamSa dvara 
is a compound word which means 'a double gate' or a pair of gates to the same 
place. 

11. The word here is "VaiSesika Safe" 5 VaiSejika is derived from ViSesa and 
can mean 'special', the sense in which I have taken it. 

12. Citra vitana or decorated canopy : The Jain text Jnatadharma kathanga 
thus describes a decorated canopy : 

(Skr. Chaya) 

a canopy whose surface is decorated with designs of lotus-creepers, creepers in 
bloom, and other superior kinds of flowers, (p. 12. Text and P. 14 Skr. Com. 
Agamodaya Series, No. 6). 

A curtain or Yavanika worked with more varied decoration of all sorts of 
animals, creepers and flowers is described by the Jain Kaipa sutra, p. 60b, Seth 
Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Fund Series : 
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wuw^foswRwaw^t 

$ ?^*If 1 f flgip W<H I cW*&VTOST<'4H*KiS^ — <w»eH4waai**lxr>ft«I wwrd 

— ” (Skr. Chaya) 

13. Citra prastara } worked entablature. Tyagaraja ayyar, Vo! I. pp. 223-5 } 
Acaryas volumes and G. J. Dubreuil's Dravidian Architecture, pp. 10 and 24. 

14. ParSva sopanaka ; Side-steps. Were the building itself to be erected 
on an elevation, there would be steps around. See Coomaraswamy, Eastern 
Art, Vol. II, 1931, p. 119 : ''Where the place had a high basement, there would 
also be external stairs, and these are clearly implied in J., VI, 428, where the 
Bodhisattva "goes up into the palace — ". Many Mantapas and shrines in South 
Indian temples are built in this manner. 

15. In the text here, we find Mukhabhadra and Pratimukhabhadra, and these 
two occur together in the Narada Silpa in other places also. Mukhabhadra occurs 
in other texts also and means front porch or front tabernacle according to 
Acarya. The word Pratimukhabhadra is not traceable in any other text and has 
to be left untranslated. 

16. "Qrdhva kuta'' and Qrdhva Sala" may be apartments in the upper storey 
and Kuta means also finial and Sala, a pavilion-structure. On Kuta see 
Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, II, p. 215, 'roof-ridge ? Ibid, III, p. 193, 'roof-plate 
against which rests the top of the rafters'. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. S. Vol. 50, 
p. 243, same meaning. On Sala (Tamil Salai) see Dubreuil : Drav. Arch. pp. 13 
and 18. 

17. The text here has the expression "Prthu varantike vaho maha varantike" 
which seems to be tautologous, Prthu and Maha meaning the same thing. Vara or 
Varaka occurs earlier also in the Narada Silpa (p. 115) in the description of the 
Niti Sala, but its meaning there also is not clear. 

According to Lexicon, Vara means door or gate and Acarya s Dictionary 
of Architecture gives it as 'enclosure'. The root / Vr' means 'warding off, 'surrounding' 
etc., and thus both meanings are justifiable. 

Coomaraswamy discusses Vara on pp. 225-6 of Vol. II (1930) of Eastern 
Art in his contribution on Bodhigrhas. It occurs according to him in the ASoka- 
vadana and the Divyavadana. He quotes the following Skr. passage from the 
latter text : 
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The text and the plates published by Coomaraswamy show the Vara 
as something high and surrounding the tree. He renders it as "enclosure”, 'wooden 
scaffolding' and "a high surrounding gallery”. Platform is the meaning suggested 
by some. 

It is not possible to imagine what sort of enclosure or platform within the Citra 
Sala Narada means where a big mirror must be set up according to him. I have 
taken it in the sense of an arched gateway on the authority of the Adyar Library Ms. 
of the Silpa treatise called Prasada laksana of Vasudeva suri with the Commentary 
of Vajna diksita. On p. 57, this work uses 'Vara' and it is interpreted as 'Randhra 
dvara' and a marginal note on p. 46 of the same Ms. says that 'Randhra' means 
in Tamil "Kaman”, i. e., arch. Vara or Randhradvara is an arched gateway. 

18. The expression here is "Nana samaya viharikanam ". Samaya can mean 
time or convention, manner, style. Neither meaning affects the sense of the passage 
very much. If Samaya is taken as time, the text will have to be translated 'as in 
sports of various kinds according to the part of the day or the seasons of the year'. 

19. "Sauvarnadi vibhusita angam” : By ' Adi' after 'Sauvarna' we have to 
understand that besides gilding, gems are set in appropriate places in the orna- 
ments, as in a variety of Tanjore pictures. 

II 

1. The Citra of the floor is of three kinds : inlaying or designing the floor 
with various coloured stones (manikuttima), Dhuli citra and Rasa citra. Narada 
means primarily Dhuli citra (and Rasa citra also) by his Bhauma citra. Dhuli citra 
is transient, and Rasa citra lasts for some time more. The Abhilasitartha cintamani 
and the Silparatna describe the Dhuli and Rasa citras. See V. Raghavan, Some 
Sanskrit Texts on Painting, 1HQ. IX. 4, pp. 905-6 ; C. Sivaramamurty, JOR., 
Madras, VIII. 3, Artist's Jottings From the Nala campu, pp. 282-3 ; and Coomara- 
swamy, Technical Studies III. 2. 'The Technique and Theory of Indian Painting', 
pp. 84-85, footnote 25, paragraphs 1 and 2. 

The Dhuli and Rasa Citras cannot naturally be drawn on the walls. Narada 
groups them together into a class called Bhauma citra, floor-painting or floor- 
decoration. Silparatna says : 

feg r fa f d fair ( wm . ) 11 

1. 46. 143. 
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See IHQ. IX. 4. p. 906. Even the revised translation of this verse made by 

Coomaraswamy in footnote 25 on pp. 84-5 of "Technical Studies, III. 2 is 

wrong in the second line. The verse means that three things are not for the 
wall. Rasa citra, Dhuli citra and Citra or sculpture in the round. The 

translation is : "These three viz., tincture-painting, powder-painting and sculpture, 
the knowledgeable man must not make on a plaster -primed wall”. The second line 
does not detail the three categories of painting or Citra as Coomaraswamy 
supposes by taking the second line independently and by translating it thus : 'These 
(viz., the two afore-said and painting on a primed wall) are three kinds of painting.” 

In para 3 of this same note 25 (p. 85), Coomaraswamy says : "It may 
even be that Rasa and Dhuli (citras) are two classes of Bhava-citra” ! and 
translates Bhava-citra as "astrological painting”, a category which he has attempted 
to create newly. 

The Citra of the upper regions called by Narada "urdhvaka” is the 

painting on the ceiling, at the junctures of the walls and the ceiling, and the painting on 
the wood carvings of pillars and other parts of the woodwork. Narada speaks of 
such painting on the carved woodwork more than once (Taksanika). When the 
woodwork is thus painted over, Narada says that the surface is first smeared 
with certain herbal juices which ensure firmness. 

2. The text here is redundant with, 'of various kinds' : Nana bhedakam 
and Bahudhakam. 

3. This is the most acceptable meaning for the text” Taksanikut kalpanikat”. 

4. Nana dravyakaih : made with various materials. 

5. The text here is "Krtrima akrtrima rupakaih ". 

6. Narada first classified painting as that of the floor, that of the wall and 
that of the upper regions, from the point of view of the places where paintings 
are. He now makes a twofold classification from the point of view of the 
durability of the painting. He divides painting into permanent (Sa&vataka) and 
temporary (tatkalika). Paintings on the walls and the upper parts, Kudyaka and 
Qrdhvaka, are permanent, and Bhauma citra, i.e., Dhuli citra, and Rasa citra also, 
to some extent, temporary. Srikumara calls Dhuli citra 'ksanika' which means the 
same thing as 'tatkalika'. 

<|?TcR: H 46. 144-5. 
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7. There is a small gap in the translation and a bewildering chain of words in 
the text whose meaning cannot be ascertained. Corruption is evident here but the 
clue to a reconstruction is not available. The text reads : 

The only words that are clear and are related to the subject are Tanka, chisel, 
and Vardhana, chiselling, the tool and work of the craftsman called Vardhaki, the 
carpenter. Parijaka, Rejaka, and Kumbhaka are the three terms in this passage 
difficult to translate. 

The verb in the passage is 'Abhivardhayeyuh' and it has been translated 'shall 
make in abundance', not literally. Perhaps the text here means to say that painting 
is to be applied also to chiselled and plastered brickwork. 

8. Here are mentioned two requisite qualities of painting, Mana and 
Sutrapata or Sutra pata. The first has been taken as the general measurement of 
a figure in respect of its various limbs, etc. Aviruddha sutrapata has been taken as 
referring to the lines called Brahmasutra, etc., mentioned by the texts in connection 
with pose. 

9. Panjara may simply mean a cage-like design or the architectural motif of 
that name meaning niche. Dubreuil, Drav. Arch. pp. 13 and 14. 

10. "Gaja turaga pannaga mukha pratimukha citrakam" is the text that has been 
translated as striking designs of elephants, horses and snakes facing each other. 

11. Nana dravya melanaka : Dravya here has been taken as both themes for 
drawing and materials for drawing, for it may mean either. In either case, the 
expression is superfluous, for the use of various materials (nana dravyakaih) has been 
already mentioned and so also the combining of various objects to form designs. 

12 £? 13. The text here has "Nanangana talakesu'' and "Ekaneka talakesu". 1 
am not satisfied with my translation. Tala here cannot mean floor, for Narada is 
speaking here of the decorations of the wall and upper regions. Tala has also the 
meaning storey in which sense it has been taken by me. The point however is not 
clear at all. 

14. "Utpanna sattvanam/' Sattva here is used to mean strength and it occurs 
as meaning wild animal immediately, "Vanya sattva damanakodyuktanam". 

15 £? 16. The exact or full import of the passage is not clear. The odd men- 
tion of the village here is mystifying. 
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17. "Udgata ranga canaka kridanakam" ; Ranga means both a stage for dance 
and drama and an arena for pugilistic shows. Ranga cana (or canaka) can mean 
experts on Ranga. 

18. A gulf in the translation here could not be avoided. The whole passage 
is full of obscure terms. Netra, Bhadraka, Mukula, Patatri netra, Pada racana, 
Mukha, these are the terms occurring here. Do these refer to various kinds of 
designs or to parts of designs ? 

Netra at least seems to refer to some kind of motif. For we find the 
Prasada laksana of Vasudeva sflri saying : 

srraFTT I vol. I. p. 29. 

19. Gopanasi is defined by the Amara ko$a as the carved wood-work cover- 
ing the top-room : 5 I But there is a great deal 

of difference among the commentators in the interpreation of this line in Amara. 
Cf. Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, II and III, 'Rafter' s Acarya 'a moulding of the 
entablature'. Diet. P. 173. 

20. The second big gap in the translation. The text here details the several 
parts of the building, parts of the brickwork or woodwork over which, after a 
coating with whitewash or herbal juices paintings are executed. 

21. Herbal juices ensuring firmness seem to be for the wooden surfaces and 
whitewash for walls. 

22. Here occur two words of unknown meaning : PumSila pattika sthapanam 
and Adhivasanakam. Regarding the first word, some say that stones have genders and 
Narada mentions here the masculine stone. 

23. The third and last unmanageable passage occurs here and accounts for the 
hiatus in the translation. This passage is similar to that noticed under no. 20 
and this also details the several parts of the building over which paintings are 
to be executed. Nothing pertaining to painting proper is lost in this obscure passage. 

24. Citra here refers to sculpture, bas-relief and images worked in any 
material, brick and plaster, wood or metal. 



A NAGARAJA FROM MATHURA 


By PHILIPPE STERN 


The Nagaraja in the Musee Guimet, ( PI. VI ) belongs, as we believe, 
to a particularly important period in the evolution of Indian art. About the begin- 
ning of our era, this art seems to expand along a threefold current. In the central 
region (corresponding roughly to the Central Provinces in the north of India), the 
style of Mathura appears as a sequel to that of Sand } like the latter, it expresses 
a vigorous naturalism where the fulness of human forms and the marks of feminine 
beauty are displayed and often with still greater emphasis ; a characteristic feature of 
this style is the rounded outline of the faces, and what we might call a triangular 
smile. Up to the beginning of Kaniska s reign, these features survive in the statues 
of Bodhisattvas, one of which is dated in the 3rd year of his rule. 

This art of Mathura however is flanked by two others following a parallel 
evolution j viz : Graeco-buddhist art on the one side (in the north-north western 
districts) and the art of Amaravati on the other (in south eastern India and, it 
would seem, at a slightly later date). Through these, without much delay, 
external influences reach the school of Mathura. Of this we have a well known 
instance in the statues of Kusana kings, standing or else seated with knees apart, 
which in some cases will become the prototypes of divine images. About the year 
50 of Kaniska's era, statues that seem to be mere copies from Graeco-Buddhist 
models are to be found among the productions of Mathura. More interesting, 
however, are the diffuse and well assimilated influences which penetrate into the 
Mathura tradition and bring about its renovation without any loss of its 
originality. 

In this respect the Nagaraja of the Musee Guimet is quite characteristic ; 
it is not only a thing of beauty but also of particular interest. A similar serpent 
king (from Chargaon) is dated in the year 40 of Kaniska s era. It is the 
very time when Indian art breaks loose from the direct feeling for nature — a sign 
of youth — and when external influences, promptly assimilated, contribute to the 
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transformation. The statue shows a lithe figure, of a harmonious and supple elan, and 
an internal dynamism which were scarcely to be found in earlier Indian art. Graeco- 
Buddhist art, especially in its beginnings, has certainly never produced anything 
at all similar ; for the Greek survivals which it contains then seem effete and, as 
it were, emptied of their substance, yet we can realize that our statue is the out- 
come of the double grafting on the vigorous Mathura stock of the supple Greek 
form, and harmonious Greek proportions, on the one hand, and of the feeling for 
movement (which is so highly developed in the Amaravati school) on the 
other. 


The above remarks are an attempt to determine the position of our Nagaraja 
among the various artistic currents which intersect at this very period of Indian art 
history ; we leave it to M. Pierre Dupont, "charge de mission" in our Museum, 
to analyze the statue in detail : 

The statue of a Nagaraja from Mathura, recently acquired by the Musee 
Guimet 1 is unfortunately without head and arms. Its body is bare : a dhoti is tied 
around the hips and tightly adheres to the modelling of the thighs. Between the 
legs it is gathered in fine pleats. A voluminous scarf knotted at the back 

curves in front across the body and is drawn to the left through the 'belt’. Of 

the ornaments only a large necklace and one armlet can be seen in the present state 
of preservation. 

By comparison with other statues and specially with the Nagarajas from 

Chargaon 2 and Kukargam 3 this image can be identified. It leans with its back 

against several circular motives, i.e. the convolutions of a serpent. Its hood must 
have been raised behind the head of the image. The position of the body and the 
right shoulder indicate that the right arm was raised, as in the case of the two statues 
mentioned. There the right arm is set against and surrounded by the serpent hood. 

The Nagas, after an evolution as yet not traced, became divinities of lakes 
and could make the rain fall. This assured them a great popularity in agricultural 
regions 4 . The gesture of the arm indicates no doubt an invocation of this kind. 
Vogel remarks that the attitude of the Cakravartin at Amaravati is similar 5 . 


1. Sale S^vadjian. 

2. J. Ph. Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, (Ars Asiatica XV), PI. XL1 a et b. 

3. Op. cit. pi. XLI c. 

4. J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeogical Museum at MathurS, p. 89. 

5. J. Ph. Vogel, Sculpture de MathurS, p. 48. 
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The left arm is broken but underneath the left shoulder a piece of stone 
still projects. This most probably indicates that the arm was bent towards the body. 
In this position the Naga of Kukargam, amongst others, is shown. His left hand 
holds a water vessel in front of the chest This detail further characterizes the 
Nagas ; their images were frequently set up next to cisterns and in the open air. 
This is responsible for their being often badly damaged 1 . 

The appellation Nagaraja is very explicitly attested by the inscription at the 
back of the Chargaon figure 2 . Another incription on the socle of a recently 
discovered statue has Dadhikarna as the name of the serpent-king 3 . 

The Naga cult in Mathura must go back to a remote past. The Buddhist 
foundation of Huviska, it is certain, was built on a site consecrated to Naga 
Dadhikarna. He is mentioned on a slab dated 26 Saka and statues dated in 40 
and 52 Saka, during the time of Huviska, show that his popularity was maintained. 


/ 


1. J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue, MathurS. Museum, p. 89. 

2. J. Ph. Vogel, Sculpture de MathurS, p. 48. 

3. Ibid 



THE PHALLIC EMBLEM IN ANCIENT 
AND MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


By JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


The problem concerning the age of the introduction of phallicism in ancient India 
is not easy to solve. The whole question consists mainly of two parts, — one about the 
origin and antiquity of the practice of worshipping the phallic emblem, and the other of 
its intimate connection with the Rudra-Siva cult, as it developed along sectarian lines, 
the chief object of worship in a Siva temple coming invariably to be the iinga in 
Argliya. The symbolism underlying this aniconic form of Siva is mainly the idealisation 
of the primeval principle of creation, — the union of the male and female principle. 
The ArddhanariSvara image of Siva and the composite Harihara image to some extent 
convey the same idea in an iconic form. 

A long standing hypothesis about the appearance of phallicism in India is to 
the effect that it existed among the pre-Aryan settlers of India who are referred 
to in certain early Vedic passages under the opprobious epithet of Sfenadevah . 1 
yaska's and Sayana s interpretation of the term as "persons addicted to sexual 
pleasures” has been called in question by many western as well as Indian scholars 
who are of opinion that it really means "those who have a phallus for their deity.” 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar believes that in this term reference is made to some tribe of 
the aborigines of the country, who worshipped the phallus . 2 The discovery of 
certain peculiar objects at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa by Sir John Marshall and 
his assistants, sometime ago, lent colour to this view. These are aniconic objects, 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli whose ostensible use seems 
to have been as cult objects . 3 The evidence of these finds is certainly very 


1. Rgveda, VII. 21, 5 and X. 99, 3. The term occurs in these two passages only ; and on both these 
occasions, the Vedic deity Indra is besought by the hymnist to kill the Sisnadevas. 

2. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai§navism, Saivism and minor religious systems, p. 115. 

3. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Valley Civilisation, voi. I, p. 59. There are three classes of aniconic 
objects; some are unquestionably phalli, others conventionalised in shape, while the third class consists of miniature 
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striking and if their interpretation is correct, a strong case can be made 
for connecting the SiSnadeva of the early Vedic texts with these very 
ancient inhabitants of the Indus valley. But is the explanation of this epithet 
suggested by modem scholars beyond doubt ? According to Eliot, 'it is not 
certain if the SiSnadevas are priapic demons or worshippers of the phallus '. 1 
V. Bhattacharya has shewn good reasons for upholding the orthodox interpretation 
of Yaska and Sayana.* In any case, the hypothesis does not admit a 
definite proof and the utmost we can say in favour of it is that it explains 
the subsequent introduction of phallicism as an integral part of the cult of Rudra- 
Siva . 3 

It can be shewn, however, that explicit reference to the worship of the 
phallic emblem of Siva is not met with in comparatively early literature. The Vedas 
no doubt contain such words as Vaitasa, Kvaprith, etc., which have the significance 
of the male organ of generation } but there is no question of connecting them with 
the peculiar and well-known ritualistic practice. In the SvetaSvatara Upanisad, the 
author describes the god Isana as presiding over every yoni ; but here also one 
cannot think of finding an explicit reference to the phallic emblem of Siva . 4 
Patafijali does not refer to it, but speaks of the Pratikrti (likeness, image) of Siva 
as an object of veneration . 5 

It is only in the epic literature that we find for the first time unmistakable 
evidence of the worship of Siva in his phallic form and that too in sections 
adjudicated as late ones by the Indologists. In the Vasudeva-Upamanyu episode 
of the thirteenth Parwan of the Mahabharata, it is expressly mentioned by 
Upamanyu that Mahadeva was the only deity whose organ of generation was 


specimens as games-men. All these were sacred objects of some sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agalmata for 
cult purposes, the smaller ones as amulets to be carried on the person. Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of two realistic 
specimens of the same kind— one a liftga and the other a yoni in the chalcolithic sites of northern Baluchistan is also 
interesting. 

1. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. I, p. 143, f. n. 1. Cf. also Hopkins’ views in his Epic Mythology. 

2. Cf. his article on Ufigop5$ana in the Bengali monthly Journal Prav&si, 1340 B.S., pp. 741-2. 

3. The three-headed homed figure represented as seated in a particular yogic Asana (it exactly corresponds 
to the KOrm&sana of later times in which the heels are placed cross-wise under the gluteals) flanked on either side by 
animals such as a rhino, a water-buffalo, an elephant and a tiger on a seal appears to bear the Urddhametjhra 
characteristic. Marshall, though not absolutely sure about the latter feature, describes the figure as the prototype of 
Siva-Paiupati of subsequent days. Op. tit., vol. 1, p. 52 ; pi. XII, fig. 17. 

4. Svet&ivatara Upani$ad, IV. II ; V. 2. — Yo yonirfi yonimadhitijthatyeka, vi$v&ni rQpini yoniica sarwSih. 
The context in which this passage occurs proves beyond doubt that it refers to the philosophical doctrine of the god's 
presiding over every creative cause. 

5. Mahibh&$ya, — while commenting on Panini, V. 3, 99. 

10 
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worshipped in former times or is now worshipped by the gods such as Brahma, 
Visnu and others, and Siva and Uma were the real creators of animals because the 
latter carry on their body the marks of these two and not the marks of other 
divinities. 1 In one of the earlier sections of the same work, however, we find 
reference to his being worshipped in an earthen altar } Arjuna, while getting worsted 
in his fight with Siva in the guise of a hunter, worships the same deity in an altar of 
I earth made by him. 2 Another section of the great epic, presumably somewhat later 
j than the one just cited but certainly earlier than the first passage, also contains 
j an interesting parallel to it. Asvatthaman, on his way to the Pamjava camp at 
j night in his murderous quest, is confronted by the vision of a gigantic being at the 

; gate ; he then invokes the aid of his patron deity Siva and there appears before 

1 . him a huge golden altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it. 3 Again, the emblem 

1 which is enshrined in a temple at Varaha-tirtha by the river Payosm in the south is 

the horn of the trident- bearer which is 'high as heaven and spotless' and made by Siva 
himself ; the word which is used here is 'visana', and there is no reference to the 
lingamurti of the god. 4 

Archaeological evidence not only tends to corroborate the literary to a 
very great extent but also throws some additional light on the problem. 
Siva is represented either in a theriomorphic or an anthropomorphic form on 
the reverse side of many coins issued in India not only by her own people 
but also by some of her alien rulers. 5 Where any emblem is used instead, 

1. Mahabharata, Anuksanaparwan, ch. xiv, w. 231-33 : Kasyanyasya suraih sarwair-liAgam muktvl 
Mahesvaram. Arccyate, rcitapurwaihva vruhi yadyasti te Srutih. Yasya BrahmA ca Vi$nu$ca tvam cSpi saha daivataih. 
ArccayethS sad& lifigam tasn^cchre§thatamo hi sah. Na padmanka na caki&nka n& vajrSLftka yatah prajah. Ltfigafiki 
ca bhaganka ca tasmanmahesvari prajah. 

( 2. Ibid, Vanaparwan, ch. 39, v. 65— Saranyam saranam gatva bhagavantam pinakinafh. Mfnmayaifi 

; sthandilart) kftva malyenapujayadbhavam. 

3. Ibid, Sauptikaparwan, ch. vii, w. 13-14.— Iti tasya vyavasitam jnatvodyog&t svakarmmanah. Purastar 
kaficani vedi pradurasinmabatmanah. Tasya* vedyam tada rajamscitrabhanurajayata. Sa disovidiiah khaffca 

•; ivAlabhirabhipurayan. It reminds us of the story of the sudden appearance of Siva in the form of a flaming column 
of fire before Brahma and Visnu engaged in dispute over the authorship of creation as told in the Saivite Purinas. 

4. ibid, Vanaparwan, ch. 88, v. 8.— Svargaduttungamamalam visglnam yatra ^Qllnah* Svamatmavihitarfi 
drftv^ marttyah sivapuram vrajet. Hopkins is not sure about what the horn represents ; he thinks it probably refers 
to the crest of the image (Epic Mythology, p. 33). But, cf. the horns of the 3-headed deity on the seal, referred to above. 

5. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pi. x, figs. 3, 6 etc. (Avartti coins). Whitehead, Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, vol. i, pi. xvH, flgs. 31, 33, 65 etc. (coins of the Ku§&n kings). 

Theobald's identification of one particular type of symbol among those on the early punch-marked coins as the 
phallic emblem of Siva is doubtful (J. A. S. B. 1890, pt. i, pp. 193, 200 ; pi. x,186, xi, 263-4 ). Carlleyle's description of 
one of the three symbols on the coins of the so^alled Mitra dynasty of Pancsla, as a linga guarded by two snakes, does not 
seem to be accurate (J. A. S. B., 1880, pt. i. pp. 21-8). Rapson describes it as a N&ga symbol (Coins of the 
Andhras and the Western Ksatrapas, p. clxxvi, pi. viii, fig. G. P. i) and D. R. Bhandarkar as the 'kaustubha mani' 
worn by Vijnu on his breast (A. S. 1. A. R. 1913-1914, p. 21 1). 
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it is not the phallic, but the combined trident and battle-axe both of which are 
wielded by the deity. 1 Again, the extant sculptures of the phallic symbol, in I 
| association with Siva, do not go back to a period earlier than the first century j j 
U B * C *V which is the generally accepted date of the Gu<Jimallam linga. This linga, 

1 a most remarkable one, stands five feet above the floor level and about a foot 
in thickness and is carved out of a hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour and 
highly polished. 3 It is realistically modelled and the front of the shaft bears 
on it the figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders of the crouching 
figure of the Apasmara Puruja. It is interesting to observe here that the Qrddha- 
medhra sign usually found on Siva figures of the post Christian period is not 
emphasised and the base of the linga is fixed in a hole cut in the floor, the usual 
yoni stone being absent Siva holds in his right hand a ram and in his left hf carries 
a small water vessel with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder. It has been very 
plausibly suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar that the artist felt it necessary to 
carve this figure on the huge linga in order to characterise it as a Saivic emblem 
and to minimise all possible chances of doubt as regards its nature. 4 The exhibit 
no. H. I. in the collection of the Lucknow museum, described as a linga with a 
broadened top (PI. VII, Fig. 1,) is another realistic specimen, but with this impor- 
tant difference that it does not bear the image of Siva on its shaft It comes from the 

Mathura region, as the museum records show, and is made of red sandstone. 

The nut, clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the top just above 
the latter tapering upwards, bears on its lower end the Brahmasutra design. 5 It is 
also encircled in the middle by a tasselled band of a decorative character. It can 
approximately be dated in the Ku$an period. Another huge stone linga, which 
is in the collection of the Mathura museum, measures as much as 200 cm } and it 
is divided into three sections (1) a roughly square undressed portion which might have 

1. Whitehead, op, cit., pi. xvi, fig. 136 and xvii, fig. 34. 

2. A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p, 39 ; Indian Historical Quarterly, Dec.,. 

1931, p. 750. Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture p. 35 ; T. A. Gopinath Rao was the first to draw attention to it in 
his Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. H, pt. i, pp. 65-9, pi. iu Reference may be made here to the liftga with a 
four armed figure of Siva of the 2nd or 3rd century A. D., undoubtedly from the MathurA region ; Coomaraswamy, 
op. cit.. p. 67. 

3. A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, III, (Mem. A. S. I., no. 40) p. 24. He assigns the 8th or 
9th century A. D. to this sculpture ; this is not justified. 

4. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 20. This shows that the connection between phallicism 
and ritualistic practice of Saivism has perhaps not yet been definitely established. This feature, rarely to be met with 
in post-Christian lihgas, (cf. the one from MathurA, footnote 2), is given another form in the Uftgod-bhava-mQrtt 
of Siva. Bhandarkar is however inclined to date the Gu4imallam liftga in the 4th. century A. D. 

5. It is really nothing but a device to distinguish the nut from the shaft. In later specimens this is Seldom 
emphasised. 
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been inserted into the PIthika, (2) the middle portion of the shaft round and tapering 
in shape (near the junction of the first and second sections is carved the leaf and 
offering motif), and (B) the tapering rounded nut broader than the top portion of 
the second section, with a decorative motif at the middle of it consisting of two 
thick jewelled bands joined together by four lotus medallion clasps. The nut is 
distinctly marked on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove suggesting the 
Brahmasutra motif. It is somewhat later in date than the one in the Lucknow 
museum ; its carving is not so realistic as that of the other.. 1 2 The evidence of 
these and other phalli — dating from the first century B. C. to the Gupta period — 
distinctly lays down the real nature of this motif and the view that the prototype 
of the Sivalingas is to be seen in the mediaeval Buddhist votive stupas is untenable.* 
With the passing of time, the emblem came to be gradually conventionalised 
and this process of conventionalisation can be seen in any assortment of phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdamda inscribed linga of the 
time of Kumaragupta 1 (Gupta year 117) may serve as an example.. 3 A 
few of the clay seals of the Gupta period, discovered at Bhita, bear on them these 
emblems ; the one with the inscription 'kalanjara' (now in the collection of the Indian 
museum) is extremely interesting, not only by its appearance, but also by the 
fact that the linga is placed on two sections of a rectangular pedestal which might 
have indicated the yoni stone. 

The inscribed sculpture from Bhita (now in the collection of the Lucknow 
museum), dated on palaeographical grounds in the first century B. C., is important 
for more reasons than one. R. D. Banerji, who first brought it to the notice of 
scholars, described it as the phallic emblem of Siva } but he did not explain the 
significance of the topmost bust and the four human heads below it (the top of the 
sculpture shaped as the bust of a male 5 and the heads below are those of females, 
according to him). The inscription, which runs thus : Khajahutiputanam la (im) go 
patithapito Vasethiputena NagaSirina piyata (m) d (e) vata— was translated by 
Banerji as 'The linga of the sons of Khajahuti was dedicated by NagaSiri, the son 
of Vasethi. Way the deity be pleased." Banerji's interpretation was called in 
question by T. Bloch who maintained, "that the word was 'lago', of uncertain 


1. I saw it lying in the courtyard of the Mathura museum in February, 1931. 

2. Havell, The Civilisation of India. This view was based on the superficial resemblance of the highly 
conventionalised lihgas of late date with such miniature votive stapas having the elongated Anda and the 
overemphasised Medhi of the mediaeval period, as are to be found in the quadrangle adjoining the Buddha Gayi 
temple. 

3. J. &■. P. A. S. B., vol. v, p. 458 &■ pi. xix ; Ep. Ind., vol. x, pp. 71ff. 
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meaning, and not linga, and that, even if it were read as linga, it could not be 
taken in the sense of the phallic symbol of Siva, because in inscriptions such an image 
is termed Mahadeva.” Banerji took note of this objection and replied that the 
word linga (he was certain about his emended reading) was commonly used in inscrip- 
tions and was also the name of a Purana. 1 T. A. Gopinath Rao identified it as a 
Sivalinga of the Paficamukha type, the topmost bust and the four heads below (a(T 
of male figures, according to Rao) corresponding to the Isana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, 
Vamadeva and Sadyojata aspects of the deity. 2 This identification has generally 
been accepted by scholars with very few exceptions. 3 

The Mukhalingas are usually^ conventional and, as a class, are much later 
than the types of the realistic liiigas described above. 4 Iconographic texts, 
especially north Indian, usually speak of one, three or four faced lingas. Thus, the 
Rupamandana, as quoted by Rao, writes, — Mukhalingam trivaktram syadekavaktram 

caturmukham Sadyo Vamam tath-Aghoram Tatpurusam caturthakam. But 

when it refers to the fifth aspect, that of I Sana, it expressly says that it is not visible 
even to the yogis (pancamam ca tatheSanam yoginamapyagocaram). The Agnipurana 
simply lays down, — Catustrirekavadanam mukhalingamatah srnu (ch. 54, v. 41). 
The south Indian Karanagama text, however, seems to contain a reference to the 
five-faced lingas in the line, Sarananam caturvaktram trivaktram caikavaktrakam, but 
the Paficamukha type does not seem to have been described at all. It will not be 
out of place here to take note of certain little known varieties of Mukhalingas, some 
of which are unpublished, in order that we may be better able to determine the 
nature of the Bhita sculpture. Exhibit no. H2 in the Lucknow museum (PI. VII, Fig. 2.) 
is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type } the realism has not completely 
disappeared, but it is very much subdued. The face of the god is tied round, 
as it were, by a band on the lower section of the shaft, but there is no sign of 
demarcation between the nut and the shaft. One unique variety in red sandstone 
(in the collection of the Mathura museum) unfortunately fragmentary in character 
(PI.VII, Fig.4) consists of four shafts joined together, with one face on the top section 
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1. A. S. I. A. R., 1909-10, pp. 146-9. D. R. Bhandarkar wishes to date the Bhita sculpture at least two centuries 
later then the usually accepted date. 

2. T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., p. 64. 

3. A. K. Coomafaswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 32. But D. R. Bhandarkar upheld 
Bloch's objections and doubted whether the Bhita sculpture was a Sivaliftga at all ; Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p.20 t f.n. 3. 

4. Mukhaliftgas of realistic appearance are somewhat rare. The exhibit no. 1287 in the collection of the 
Mathura museum bears only one Jatamukuta-bearing Siva head on its top portion ; the dentate groove is cut deep on 
the side opposite to the one where the head is shown. The nut is much broader than the shaft, only a portion of which 
is preserved. 
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of each of these ; there seems to be some attempt in demarcating the nut from the 
shaft, but not suggestively realistic. The hair of the four heads is arranged 
differently. It has been dated by Diskalkar in the first century A. D., but on 
stylistic and other grounds, it can be dated in the late Kusan period 1 2 . The 
two-faced Sivalinga (PI.VII,Fig.3) also in the collection of the Mathura museum, is the 
r^ily one so far known to me. The third eye and the Jatamukuta on the two heads, 
placed Janus-like on the shaft, definitely disclose the identity of the sculpture } the 
faces, curiously enough, bear moustaches. The carving is crude and it has to be 
dated in a period much later than those just described* . 

The Bhija sculpture does not fall in the same line with any of the Mukha- 
lingas described above, or for the matter of that, with any other well-known variety 
of such sculptures. That in itself, however, might not mean much. But the 
fact is, Bloch's main objection has not been satisfactorily answered. The formula for 
the recording of the installation of a phallic emblem of Siva was quite different 
altogether, as is proved by the Karamdamda linga, mentioned above, which is 
described in the inscription as the Mahddeva PrthiviSvara (the particular name 
Prthivlsvara being after the name of Pjthivisena, the donor of the image). 

Gopinath Rao could not illustrate any linga of the Paficamukha type. 
Moreover, it is yet to be definitely proved that the five-fold aspect of Siva, 

under these characteristic names, was already well known before the time of the 
Bhita sculpture. Then, if we are to maintain the reading 'lago', can we not take it to 
be in some way or other connected with 'laguda' (lathi or yathi) meaning a club ? In 
that case, shall we not be justified in describing this sculpture as a memoriaf 

column dedicated by Nagasiri to commemorate the sons of Khajahuti ? 

To Dr. Fiihrer who made a note about this sculpture in the minutes of the 
Lucknow Museum Committee, it appeared to be the capital of a column. Be it 
noted that we find copious references to the erection of such memo- 
rial columns in Brahmi and Kharosthi inscriptions of the early centuries 
of the Christian era, which definitely prove that the practice of erecting 
such columns or upright stones in memory of one's predecessors was common in 
ancient India. Thus, the Andhau inscriptions 3 of the $aka year 52 prove that the 
long narrow slabs of stones on which the inscriptions are incised are memoriaf 


1. D. B. Diskalkar, The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. v. pt. 1, P. 37. He des- 
cribes it as a Paficamukha Linga ; but there is no certainty that there was another head on the top of the sculpture. 

2. No text is known to me which describes a ‘dvimukha' linga. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, pp. 19ff. 
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slabs which are described as 'lasthi'. The stone pillar which was erected by the 
sons of Vanijaka is described as a Sila Iasthi in the Mulvasar stone inscription 
of the Saka year 122 of the time of Rajan Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena. 1 The 
Suivihar inscription of the year 11 of the Kani$ka era also refers to the erection of 
a relic-pillar of Nagadatta where the pillar is described as a Yathi and the ceremony 
as Yathi pratithanam. 2 These . inscribed memorial stones were the descendant^ - 
of the rude stone monuments called menhirs or standing stones which 'have been found 
distributed over all parts of Europe and western Asia and occur also in India' and 
which 'were worshipped as deities, with libations of blood, milk, honey, or water 
poured upon the stones 3 In the case of the acceptance of this interpretation of 
the Bhita sculpture, the faces on it and the phallus mark below will have yet to be 
explained. These faces might stand for the persons (? the sons of Khajahuti) to 
commemorate whom this was erected j and, as regards the phallus mark, I can not 
do better than quote these words from Grant Allen : 'on many grave-stones of 
early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant' and 'the stone being 
regarded as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that early men should some 
times carve it into a phallic shape 4 '. It appears that some part might have been 
played by this element in the evolution of the phallic cult in India and it seems 
to have been one of the contributory factors to its growth and development We 
can further substantiate our point by referring to the following statement of Sir 
John Marshall based on the observation of Dr. Bloch : 'that the chessman pillars 
of Dimapur and Kasomari Pathara in Assam believed to be memorial stones erected 
in memory of local heroes and ascribed by Dr. Bloch to a non-Aryan people were 
originally phallic monuments is suggested by the fact that in the Non-Aryan districts 
of the South the custom still obtains, or did so recently of erecting lingas on the 
graves of local heroes. 5 It must be observed that there can be no question of 
identifying these monuments as Siva-Iingas. 

People are very prone to connect standing columns with phalli. Many of 
the Asokan columns were actually regarded as such and the two villages in the 


1. Prikrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathiawar, p. 23, No. 5 & PI. XIX. 

2. Sten Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. II, p. 140. I accept Majumdar's interpretation, 
of the text. 

3. Grant Allen : The Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 68. 

4. Op. cit. p. 74. 

5. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro, etc., Vol. I, p. 60. 
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Camparan District (Bihar) viz. Araraj and Navand garh (correct form : Nandan 
garh) derive their distinctive appellation of Lauriya from the two local A$okan 
pillars which are now worshipped as phallic emblems (laura meaning a phallus). 1 
An exhibit in the Indian Museum 2 , Calcutta, bears an interesting testimony to this 
propensity. It was originally a mediaeval pillar in Rajmahal stone, about 5' 
th height, of the type usually met with in this period 5 but later the upper part of 
it was re-shaped into phallic semblance and might either have served the purpose 
of a cult object or have been used as a phallic memorial stone. 


1. T. Bloch. A. S. I A. R. 1906-07. p. 119, f. n. I. Bloch suggests that, Pkt. 'lau f a' is from the 
same root as the Skt. ‘laguna/ a stick which as we have just now seen had one of its connotations as a memorial 
column ; this fact can also explain the phallic mark on the BhitS sculpture. 

2. It besrs no number and is probably not entered in the Museum records ; it is kept in the northern section 
of the western corridor in the ground floor of the building. 



AGNI 


By B. CH. CHHABRA 




Two stone images of Agni (PI.VII, Figs. 5, 7), in the collection of Puran Chand 
Nahar, Calcutta, are iconographically of interest. I may refer to J. Ph. Vogel's "Note 
on a Stone Image of Agni, the God of Fire, in the Possession of Sir Eric Geddes", 
in the course of which he remarks : "Considering the great importance of Agni in the 
Vedic religion, it may at first seem surprising that images of the Fire-God are so very 
rare/' 1 * Surprising it is indeed, for, whereas there exists a rich variety of sculptural 
representations of other deities, the number of the Agni images so far discovered 
hardly extends to a dozen, most of which, moreover, come exclusively from the 
eastern provinces of India and belong to the mediaeval period. The great diversity of 
iconographical accounts of Agni in different Agamas*) indicates that the worship of 
this god has been fairly popular in India. One may thus justly expect a larger 
number of his icons than is to be found at present. 

Agni, in the aspect of a divine weapon, is depicted as a burning torch, and in 
that of a sacrificial fire as a heap of flames, sometimes, rising out of a receptacle 
(kunda) 3 . 

As the guardian of the south-eastern quarter, Agni appears in human form 
the iconographical details of which are most conflicting. According to certain texts, 
he is to be represented as having two faces, three legs and seven arms, to which are 
added a few more equally unusual features. Corresponding to this peculiar descrip- 
tion are found two statues in Siva temples, one at Kandiyur in Travancore and the 
other at Cidambaram, in South India. 4 ) 

I. Ind. Am. vol. LXII, 1933, p. 231. 

2; Such as $uprabhedlgama, iilparatna, pQrvak&ran£gama, rQpamandana, vijnudharmottaragama, hemidri, 
agnipur&na, matsyapurina, eta etc.. Most of the texts concerned are quoted in the original by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 

Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. II. pt, II, Appendix B. PratimS. Lakjanani, pp. 253^55 ; their summaries are 

contained in the same book pp. 522 ff, 

3. Ibid. vol. I, pt. I, p. 7, pi. II, figures 12-14. 

4. Ibid, vol. II pt. II, p. 524, pis. CL1I, CLIII, fig. 2. 
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Even in the case of a simpler form, the Agamas are not entirely unanimous. 
Among the generally agreed characteristics of Agni may be noted a pointed beard, 
an U pa vita, an Aksamala, a Kamandalu and a Jvalavitana. Sometimes he is described 
as having four arms, in which case a Sakti and a Sruc are his additional emblems. 
Occasionally he is attended by his consort Svaha. Both Aja (he-goat) and Me$a 
(ram) are indiscriminately mentioned as his vehicle. He appears either as Kuncjastha 
or Ardhacandrasanasina. The latter term is rather obscure. If the Ardhacandrasana 
synonymous with the Ardhaparyankasana then it refers to a mode of sitting, in 
which one leg is kept folded on the seat, while the other rests on a footstool 
below. Some of the Agni figures do indeed appear in this fashion. 1 

This posture is to be noticed in the smaller specimen (PI. VII, Fig. 5) 
of the two images under discussion. Here Agni is shown seated, amidst flames, on 
the throne borne by his Vahana, probably a Mesa in this instance. The right foot of 
the god rests on what seems to be tongues of fire issuing out of a pot (kumja). He 
holds a rosary in the right hand and a water-jar in the left. Erect hair, a diadem, 
ear-pendants, a necklace, armlets and anklets are among his attributes in addition to 
his usual trim beard and sacred thread. The larger sculpture (PI. VII, Fig. 7) shows 
almost the same characteristics. The marked difference is perhaps that instead of 
flames it contains five "fires” behind the god who sits on the back of a bearded he- 
goat. The lotus beneath is another point of difference. As regards their findspot, 
nothing is known except that they were obtained in the vicinity of Rajgir, the 
ancient Rajagrha. They come from Bihar to which also the Indian Museum 
specimen ( PI. VII, Fig. 6 ) is said to belong 2 . All the three pieces exhibit an 
affinity of style as well as a mediocre workmanship. 

A sculpture formerly in possession of Mr. Nahar and now lost, has 
been published by R, D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sclupture, 
p. 120, PI. LXI b. The god in this instance is again seated in the 
Ardhaparyaiika posture, his right foot resting on his Vahana, under a pavilion 
marked by a column on either side. Above in the centre is seen a 
Kalamakara or a Vanaspati head, flanking which are shown two flying heavenly 
beings in a worshipful attitude. On the left of the god stands Svaha Devi, wearing 
ornaments and carrying a Ratnapatra as enjoined by the Agamas. The figurine 
below the throne, on the left of the panel, probably represents a worshipper. 
Another panel with an Agni figure, this time a standing one, is known to 


1. See the plates accompanying J. Pn. Vogel's paper referred to above. 

2. Photo published by courtesy Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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exist on one of the outer walls of a ruined temple at Paharpur. 1 ) The god is 
again attended by Svaha Devi. His niche faces the south-easterly direction of 
which he is the presiding deity. The Gwalior Museum possesses two Agni images 
of the mediaeval period, one from Kota and the other from Suhania . 2 

The remaining known sculptures of Agni have already been discussed by 
J. Ph. Vogel in his paper referred to above. It may in passing be pointed out that 
the much damaged statue of Mathura origin, which according to the last mentioned 
authority can be 'the earliest known image of Agni', may in the opinion of A. f\. 
Coomaraswamy 3 represent VaiSravana, the god of wealth. The latter view seems more 
plausible, considering the absence of an Upavita on the figure and the Buddhistic 
associations of its find spot, Kankall TTIa. 


1. An. Rep., A. S. 1. 1926-27, pp. 145-46, pi. XXXII, fig. d 

2. The former has been noticed by M. B. Garde (A Guide to the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior, 1928, 
p. 37, pi. VI i l, A.) who, in a letter dated 13th May P935, writes, "I have seen many other images of Agni in situ on 
various mediaeval temples in Gwalior State but their photographs have not been taken. 

3. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yak§as, 1933, Vol. 1, p. 8. 
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NOTE ON A STONE IMAGE OF AGNI 

BY S. K. GOVINDASWAMI 


In the last issue of the Indian Antiquary Vol. LXII, J. Pb. Vogel contributes 
a note on a stone image of Agni in the possession of Sir Eric Geddes, in the course 
of which he rightly remarks on the rarity of sculptured representations of Agni . 1 2 
Since I read this article I came across an interesting stone image of Agni (PI. VIII). 
This sculpture occupies a narrow niche on the north wall of the central shrine of 
the NageSvara temple at Kumbakonam. The shrine is an ancient one celebrated 
by Saints Appar and Tirugnana-sambanda in Thevara hymns under the name of 
Kudandai Kij-Kottam, the eastern temple of Kumbakonam. The central shrine 
can be dated at the latest in the ninth century A.D., for the oldest incription 
on its walls is one of the Pandya king Maranjadaiyan who is identified with 
Varaguna Maharaja, the Pandya who sustained a defeat in the battle of Tiruppuram- 
biyam in circa 880 A.D.* 

The walls of this shrine contain no less than fifteen large-sized figures, human 
and divine, in a cream coloured stone. The wall space is limited while the sculptures 
are many. Hence the narrowness of the niches and the consequent slenderness of the 
figures which are always turned three quarters sideways just as some of the sculptures 
on the outer niches of the Rathas at Mahabalipuram. 

The Agni image in question occupies a narrow niche to the proper left 
of the image of Brahma which is as usually given a prominent place, in 
the central niche of the north wall. It is 4' 2" in height, slim and almost 
straight with a slight suggestion of a bhaiiga at the waist. The head has the 
hair shaped into tapering tongues of flame. The face is in three quarter profile and 
shows an orbed brow, a downcast eye, a straight and delicate nose and full 
lips. Ornaments and drapery are carved in a subdued manner. A ribbon-like ' 


1. (nd. Ant. LXII, p. 231. 

2. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1908, p. 58. 
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sacred thread falls over the left shoulder across the body in a double curve. The 
necklaces and Utarabhanda are flat and simple. A broad zone passes round the ; . ' 

slim waist and is held in place by a well executed Kirtimukha in front. Immediately 
below the Katibhanda is a plain belt formed by a long piece of cloth which falls 
into a loop in front while its ends hang straight in the middle as if bisecting the 
loop. Two thin lines marked high up on the thighs indicate the loin cloth. 

A serpentine armlet and beaded bracelets decorate the arm and the wrist 
respectively. 

The right hand is in the Varada pose while the left rests on the hip in the 
Katyavalambita pose. 

It is strange that this image should have nothing in common with the 
other available images of Agni. Nor does it satisfy the rules laid down in the 
Agamas as regards the carving of an Agni image. The Agamas describe the figure 
of Agni as having "two heads, six eyes, seven arms, seven tongues, four horns, and 
three legs ." 1 Nor is it oldish looking "having a long beard, with a gourd (kamandalu) 
in the left hand, and a rosary, in the right, provided with a canopy of flames and with 
a goat as a vehicle, blazing and standing in the fire pit /' 2 

The one feature and the only one which helps the identification of this figure as 
that of Agni is its wavy flame-like hair. It suits the description of Agni as 
'flame-haired' and 'radiant-haired'. No longer will the statement of Vogel that 
"even the epithet 'flame-haired' does not really apply to the sculptural representa- 
tion which shows the flames as quite distinct from Agni's hair and surrounding the 
head in the manner of a halo '' 3 hold good. And there is no flaming nimbus here but 
a veritable flame hair. 

This figure of Agni, moreover, is not oldish looking, goat bearded, and pot- 
bellied as the North Indian sculptures of the same deity. Less similarity is to be 
found between the figure in question and other images of Agni in South India with 
their multiple heads, hands and legs. However, this image is as much the embo- 
diment of the characteristics of Agni as the others are. If the North Indian sculp- 
tures of this guardian regent of the south-east are symbolic of the hoary wisdom of 
the god, this is expressive of his youthful vigour. Here is rendered in stone the virile 
concept of this god as pictured by the imagination of the Vedic poets. He is 'the 


1. "South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses”, by H. Krishna Sastri, p. 243. 

2. Ind. Ant. LXli, p. 232. 

3. Ibid. p. 230. 

is 
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offspring of vigour 1 2 , 'the most youthful god' 3 , 'the youngest guest' 3 , and 'the never 
ageing god 4 . He is the divinity 'beautiful like treasure' 5 . He is likened to 
a bull, a steed, and a winged bird in the Rg Veda 6 . Our image 'stands up straight - 
for blessing us like the god Savitr' 7 , tall, slim and wiry as a well built youth. 

* Apart from the flame-hair and the general appearance of the image, a small 
ornamental detail supplies a clue to identification. It is the serpentine armlet 
which generally adorns the upper arm of the South Indian images of Siva. This 
ornament appears to be quite appropriate to Agni too, for he is sometimes identified 
with Siva. Agni is identified definitely with Rudra and Siva and is therefore con- 
sidered to be the father of Karttikeya. He becomes the destroyer among the later 
trinity and is also considered to be capable of conferring blessings upon humanity''. 8 


1. S. B. E. XLVl, 1 58. 

2. Ibid. 1 26. 

3. Ibid. 1 44. 

4. S. B. E. XLVl, I 58. 

5. Ibid. I 58. 

6. Ind. Ant. LXIII, p. 231. 

7. S. B. E„ XLVl, 1 36. 

8 Gopinath Rao : “Elements” vol. II pt. i. p. 522. 



A CHINESE GAN ESA 

By HELEN B. CHAPIN 


GaneSa like almost all of his colleagues among Hindu gods was incorporated 
into the Buddhist pantheon 5 here however, he took a very minor place and received 
from Buddhist devotees no such general invocation and worship as from the Hindus. 
We find him in the Chinese Buddhist paintings from Tun-huang figuring as an attend- 
ant on one of the fierce divinities placed in the foreground of Mandates of the 
Thousand -armed AvalokiteSvara ; and he has a place in the Mandates of the Two 
Cycles (Diamond and Womb) used by the Shingon sect in Japan, which we know 
were also painted in China, though no actual examples have survived. We may 
surmise that images of Brahma, Indra and other Hindu gods were as often to be 
found in the Chinese temples of the T ang period as they were in the temples of the 
Nara period in Japan, which followed early T ang as a model. The later history of 
Buddhism in China, however, was vastly different from that of Buddhism in Japan ; 
and whereas the Sung period (960-1280) witnessed the dying away of Tantric 
Buddhism on the continent — where it was largely supplanted by Ch an — , in the 
neighbouring islands of Nippon, it has survived up to the present day in the Shingon 
and Tendai sects. 

' It was Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of the Buddhist paintings at Tun-huang 
which opened our eyes to the fact that China as well as Japan once held in reverence 
a large pantheon which included the Hindu gods, for in the great assemblages pictured 
on the walls of the caves as well as on separate paintings found in a walled -up 
chapel, we find various forms of §iva, Visnu, Maha Sri and many other Hindu gods. 
A long roll of Buddhist images in the Palace Museum, Peking, painted in what is now 
Yunnan province, China, between A. D. 1173 and 1176, a brief account of which 
(by the present writer) is soon to appear in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, contains 
also a great many Hindu divinities, some of which are not elsewhere to be found 
in Chinese representations. GaneSa appears in this painting, too, attendant on the 
fierce Kundali Vidyaraja in a group the main divinity of which is the Thousand - 
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armed AvalokiteSvara. Separate sculptures made by the Chinese of Hindu gods are, 
however, extremely rare. 

The small Tang gilt bronze image of GaneSa from the collection of Mr. A. C. 
de Frey, Paris, which was on exhibition at the Mills College Art Gallery from Octo- 
ber 10th to December 11th, 1934, has, therefore, considerable iconographic importance 
in addition to its artistic merit. It has already been published by Dr. Alfred Salmony 
in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, December, 1933, where its rarity and 
importance were first noted. A few additional comments may be found interesting. 

Considering the distance between China and India and the well-known lack of precision of the Chinese in 
iconographic matters, the small Chinese bronze follows fairly closely the rules laid down in the Hindu texts for images of 
Gansia. We find, quite in accordance with expectations based on a knowledge of Chinese taste before Ming, that the 
protuberant belly has been somewhat diminished. The divinity is seated on a lotus throne and his right leg ts crossed 
according to form ; his left leg, however, is pendant. His right tusk is missing, instead of the left. According to the 
texts, the trunk may be turned either to the right or to the left ; in Hindu images, however, it is nearly always turned 
to the left. Very often, Ganesa is shown helping himself with his trunk to Modaka (cakes) held in his lower left 
hand. The Chinese image shows him with one of these cakes in his right hand, about to put it in his trunk. Here, 
we read a sign that the Chinese did not know elephants as well as the Indians. In the left hand of the image, is an object 
which may be a dish of Modaka or may be the Jambu fruit which is one of the attributes of Ganesa. Ganesa is supposed 
to have at least four arms, but the Chinese sculptor thought two enough ; and as his conception is convincingly carried out, 
we do not find fault with him. He knew well enough that Ganesa was associated with wisdom, for he had given 
him the third eye, although Hindu images of GaneSa are not always provided with this extra-ordinary organ of sight, or 
rather, Insight. 

The Chinese image maker has varied the lotus throne somewhat ; instead of seating Ganda directly on a lotus, 
he has placed him on a rectangular throne which rests on a lotus, which in turn rests on a base with openwork in a 
shape which occurs in other Chinese bronzes and is characteristic of Japanese sculpture of the Fu/iwara and Kamakura 
periods. In front, a small human figure holds up the throne with both hands; who this personage is, 1 do not at present 
venture to guess. On each side, is a lion, it is interesting to note that the Hindu Ganesa *ometimes rides a lion, though 
this mount is usually restricted to a special form of Ganes'a with five elephant heads. 

It is difficult to hazard a guess as to whether there was ever a distinct cult to 
GaneSa in China or whether he was always thought of in connection with other 
divinities. Perhaps this image formed one of a group, consisting, it may be, of many 
elements, with the Thousand -armed AvalokiteSvara in the centre and in front two 
fierce guardians, Kundali Vidyaraja attended by GaneSa and Vajrayakja attended by 
Vajrankusa, a swine-headed god, all four probably of Hindu origin. However this 
may be, it is interesting to see year by year, piece by piece, the evidence accumulating 
to show us that the elaborate pantheon of the later Buddhists, which we know in 
Japanese paintings of the Shingon sect and, under a different aspect, in the Lamaist 
paintings of Tibet, penetrated deep into China. All the evidence so far found points 
to the T ang dynasty as the height of popularity for this form of Buddhism. Though 
most of the images have vanished, the ideas it seems, which came in with Tantric 
Buddhism were not without lasting effect on Chinese thought and civilization. 
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ICONOGRAPHIC NOTES 

By BENdYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA 


1. A GOLDEN IMAGE OF GANAPATI 

• 

The image (PI. VII, Fig, 8) x is of a male figure with elephant's head, protruding belly and 
heavy legs arranged in a dancing attitude and placed over the prostrate figure of a mouse with one sweetmeat ball 
in the mouth, and four such balls lying nearby. The pedestal is composed of a conventional lotus with eleven petals 
carved and five others in outline with a circular disc on which the mouse sits. 

The main figure is one-faced and twelve- armed. Over the elephant head there is a Mukuta with five jewels, 
while its matted hair is arranged in a peak. The figure has a scarf on the upper part of the body, the ends passing through 
the arm-pits, one of them at the left being broken at the end. As ornaments the figure has a jewelled torque, a necklace, 
two ear ornaments in the form of & snake, bracelets and armlets. As undergarment it has a pyjama covered with a 
thick cloth fixed round the loins by means of a Mekhali or a gjrdle. 

The figure is endowed with twelve arms. All these arms originally had a weapon, but except a few, all 
are now lost. Still, in one of the right hands can be seen the Vajra and in another the handle of & sword without 
the blade ; in the uppermost left hand the Ma$ala or the pestle, in the third a Kap&la or a bowl full of blood, while in 
the sixth there appears another Kap&la with dried flesh. 

From the above description it can be surmised that this is a figure of Ganapati who is conceived in various 
forms in the Hindu pantheon, as many as thirty-two forms being known. But the cult is not Hindu ; it is Buddhist, 
because of the Vajra and the Kap&las with flesh and blood. Also the figure of the Vajra inscribed on the bottom plate 
made of copper to prevent the inner contents coming out, clearly indicates that the image is Buddhist and that it belonged 
to the Vajray^na form of Buddhism. 

To identify this image we have to refer to the Sadhanam&la, Vol. II, p. 592 published in the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series. The DhySna of the deity is there given in the following words : — Bhag&vantam Ganapatirp raktavarnam 
jat&mukutakiritinam sarv&bharanabha$itarp dvidaiabhujarp iambodaraikavadanam ardhaparyaftkat&ndavarp trinetram 
api ekadantam savyabhujeju kuth&ra-iara-aftkuia-vajra-khadga-ialafica, vSmabhujesu mQjal a-c&pa- khap/&figa-asrkkapal£u 
fo$kam5jpsakap&la-phatkanca raktapadme mOjikopari sthitarp dhyftyit. “The worshipper should conceive himself 
as god Ganapati of red complexion, wearing the crown of chignon, decked in all ornaments, with twelve arms, 
protruding belly and one face and dancing in Ardhaparyafika attitude. He has three eyes, one tusk* and 
carries in the right hands the Ku^hara (axe), arrow, elephant goad, Vajra, sword and Sula or the javelin. In the 

1. Her Highness the Maharam Chimnabai S&heba Gaekwad of Baroda sometime back sent to me this image of 
Ganeia for examination. It was purchased by her at Paris last year and is now preserved in her collection 
of antiquities. This image being iconographically important I publish an account of it with the permission of Her High- 
ness who has also been gracious enough to present the photograph accompanying this article. 

2. In the image two instead of one are shown but the ends are joined crosswise over the trunk. One of the 
two ends however appears to be broken. 
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left hands there are the Mu?ala or pestle, bow, Khatv&ftga, the Kap&la with bloody bowl with dried meat and 
broken tusk 1 . He rides the mouse on a red lotus". 

Had the image been complete and the symbols intact we could expect to find axe, goad, arrow and javelin 
in the four right hands besides the Vajra and sword shown at present. Similarly, in the left hands we could expect 
the bow, KhatvSftga (magic stick) and a broken tusk in addition to the symbols now existing. 

The image is made of A$tadh&tu and is thinly plated with gold. Technique and execution are the same 
as in use in Nepal and Tibet. As a piece of art, it lacks perfection ; the limbs and symbols are rigid and its date 
cannot, therefore, be fixed before the 16th century. 


2. ON CERTAIN BUDDHIST MINIATURES 

The manuscript A-15 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, is dated in N. E. 191, i.e., A. D. 1071, It i$ 
an A§tas&hasrik5. Prajn&p&ramita, one of the most sacred texts of the Midhyamikas and bears & number of miniatures 
depicting Buddha and Buddhistic gods and goddesses. Foucher in his Etude sur Y Iconographie Bouddhique de 
1' Inde has described many of these miniatures ; the iconographie aspect of some of these requires better study 
than has been hitherto bestowed on them. It should also be noted that invariably these miniatures are associated with 
certain names on the top margin of the manuscript, and there seems to exist some difference between the names of the 
deities obtained from the S&dhanas and those recorded in the manuscript itself. 

We are not concerned with the artistic aspect of the paintings. Only the question of their identification will be 
treated compared with the descriptions as obtained from the Sadhanas. 

On PI. IX, Fig. 1, appear three deities, each seated on a lotus. The deity in the middle has a slightly higher 
seat than his two companions. The central figure is richly decorated with ornaments and is covered with & fine loirv 
cloth but no upper garment. He wears a Mukuta, two Kundalas, bracelets, armlets and a Yajfiopavtta, is seated 
in the meditation pose and is one-faced and four-armed. In the first pair of hands he shows the Affjali mudri 
while the other shows the Ak$amal& in the right and the lotus in the left. To his right is seated another deity whose 
hands are arranged exactly in the same manner as those of the main figure in the middle. The pose of sitting is 
different in that the legs are slightly raised, the right passing under the left apparently in the Vir&sana. The 
ornaments are worn in the same manner as those of the principal deity. 

To the left there is another deity practically the same as the first companion deity already described. 
This figure, however, appears to be that of a female. She is also like the other two one-faced and four-armed 
and shows the Afijali, the rosary and the lotus. The colour of the first companion is somewhat darker than that 
of the other. 

It is not very difficult to understand that the central figure represents Bodhisattva Avalokitdvara in his 
special form called Sadalqari Lokesvara. The figure on the right is that of Manidhara, while that on the left is of 
$a(jak$ari Mahavidya. This form is known as Sadakjan Lokeivara because of his special Mantra Orfi Manipadme 
Harh which consists of six syllables. Below the central figure is the figure of & demon whom we can recognize as 
Sumbha, while the two indistinct figures in the two upper comers of the picture may be identified as two of the four 
guardians of gates of the §acjak$ari Mandala. 

On Fol. 129 v, (Foucher, PI. IV, 3, where a partly indistinct reproduction is given) stands (PI. IX, Fig. 2) 
a figure in the Tribhahga pose with an aureole round it, as if emitting flames of fire. He is profusely decked 
with ornaments, and shows in his right hand the Varada, while in the left he holds the stalk of a lotus which is 
shown above the left shoulder. To the right of the deity sits a female figure on a deer skin with folded hands. 
Through her armpit passes the stalk of a blue lotus which is shown above her left shoulder. To the left of the 
central figure similarly sits an other deity somewhat darker than the first companion, showing the Abhaya mudri in the 

1. The meaning of Phatka is not quite clear. It may mean a broken tusk which is almost an invariable concom- 
mittant in Ganapati images. 
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right and the lotus in the left. Vidy&dharas are seen in the two upper comers flying towards the principal deity, 
with offerings in their hands. 

The scene presents a difficult problem for identification. Usually Lokan&tha is accompanied by Sy&m& T&rS. and 
Sudhana but here their poses and symbols differ from the S&dhanas. TirS. shows the Utpala but the mudra 
is VyakhyXna which is indeed exhibited by Mahairi Tara, but not by SyXmX T§rX. Sudhana usually carries the book 
in the arnvpit but here he shows the Abhaya mudra and the lotus. Perhaps above this lotus a book is kept, k may 
further be noticed that in the Buddhist school of miniature painting all females have a peculiar scarf worn tightly in the 
form of a YajRopavita which passes over the left shoulder, under the right breast and covers the left. When 
the same scarf is repeated in the male figures as in this particular case of Sudhana, and tied in the same manner, 
careful attention should be paid to the special manner of wearing the undergarment which in the case of males does not 
go far down to the knees. 

In a marginal note this is described as Campita LokanXtha BhattXraka. This so-called C&mpita LokanXtha is not 
found amongst the 108 names of Avalokiteivara. It is thus probable that* N. K. Bhattasali's emendation as Campita 
(le) "in Campitala" should be taken as correct. This Campitala, like PattikerX, may be an ancient town in eastern 
Bengal. 


In the painted panel on Fol. 143 v. (PI. X) 1 sits a deity in LalitXs&na with the right hand exhibiting the Varada 
mudra and the left carrying the lotus, fully decked with ornaments and the face serene and compassionate. To the 
right is a male deity while the left is a ruffian-tike companion, looking slyly at the deity, his hands resting on a club. 
The central deity can be easily recognized as LokanXtha, his companion to the right as Sudhan&kumXra and that 
on the left as Hayagriva. The whole scene is in perfect accordance with the Sxdhanas, and it is labelled on the 
margin of the manuscript as Lokeivara. It may be noticed here that both Lokeivara and SudhanakumXra wear 
an upper scarf in almost the same fashion as in the case of female deities, and males in rare instances. 

Fol. 185 r. (Foucher PI. V, 6) depicts a deity with three faces and six hands in the embrace of & female. * 
This figure is labelled as Hxlahala Lokeivara, one of the 108 forms of Lokeivara, who is represented in the embrace 
ofhbSakti. The symbols carried in his six hands are indistinct in the miniature reproduced, but it is not difficult to 
supply their names from the Sadhana. In the lowermost right hand he shows the Varada mudra, the middle has the 
rosary and the uppermost flourishes the arrow. The left hand at the top shows the bow, the middle the white lotus, 
while the lowermost touches the breast of the Sakti who is seated on the lap. It is needless to add that representations 
of Hxlahala with the Sakti are very rare, and probably this form is found here in this school of miniature painting for 
the first time. 

On FoL 1 19 v. (Ph IX, Fig. 3) there is a deity in the middle, seated on a lotus on a SiihhXsana and showing 
the Varada mudra in the right hand and carrying the Utpala in the left. She is flanked by four deities on each side. 
This scene evidently represents the TfirX Mancjala with SyXmX TXrX in the middle and eight deifies of the Tara 
Mantra distributed on both rides. This scene is labelled as "S&matate Buddharddhi Bhagavari Tara" or "Goddess 
Tara in Samatata, the Wealth of the Buddhas." 

The panel on Fol. ! 13 r. (PI. XI) presents a very crowded appearance similar to that found in mural paintings. 
Here the main deity is not in the centre but at the proper right end of the panel, while others, eight in number, sit and 
stand in front eagerly and earnestly looking to the principal deity and listening to her in rapt attention. The principal 
deity is seated on a Sirtihasana and sits in the LalitXsana attitude. She exhibits foe Vy&khy&na mudra in her hands, 
and from under her left arm-pit rises & blue lotus. Amongst the companions we can recognize the fierce form of 
Ekajata with three blood-shot eyes, and holding the Kartri in the right hand. 

In a marginal note this deity is described as Potalake Bhagavari TirX, ot Goddess TarX in Potalaka. But this 
identification cannot be considered to be enough. If we refer to the SadhanamXlX for a Tara with the VyXkhyXna mudra 
we shall find that there is only one Tara who exhibits fob mudra, and it is Mahairi Tara. A perfect image of Mahairi 


1. Pis. X and XI are enlarged reproductions of the originals in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



Tifi is preserved in die Indian Museum, Calcutta, and it was identified by me in one of the papers contributed to the 
Madras Oriental Conference Proceedings. It appears to me that further images of Mahain Tirt are found only ki 
this school of Buddhist miniature painting. 

According to the Sidhana, Mahasn Tart is accompanied by Ekajati, AJokakint*, Jiftguli and MahtmkyQn. 
They respectively show the Kartri, Aioka branch, snake and peacock's tail as their special symbols* The four 
deities seated in front of the principal doty apparently represent the above four companion d eiti es , while the 
four others standing cannot be recognized, unless these may be assumed to be the four dekies of the Tir& Mantra, Orii 
Tare Tuttire Ture, consisting of eight syllables. If this assumption is correct, then we have to take the four dekies as 
arising out of the first four syllables of the Tara Mantra. That this is the right method of identifying companion dekies 
will be shown by a subsequent example of the same deity. 

The panel on Fol. 139 v. (PI. IX, Fig. 4) has a dejty of the same appearance as Mahain Tara described above 
with hands arranged in the Dharmacakra mudra. Here she is placed in the middle of the scene, while there are 
five deities on each side flanking the central deity. On the left we can at once recognize the cruet and crafty 
figure of Ekajata with the knife in the right hand, while on the right comer corresponding to the position of 
Ekajata on the left is seated Asokakanta Marici. Jaftguli and MahamayOrl are evidently there, but their recog nki otv 
symbols cannot be discerned. It may be asked ; what is the reason of representing this Mahafti Tart with ten 
companions instead of eight as before ? The reason is obvious, because the full Tara Mantra is of ten syllables : 
Oih Tare Tuttare Ture Svaha. The deities representing or originating from the syllables "SvtT and T4a # are 

absent from the previous Mandala, while here the Manila is full of all the ten deities. 

PI. IX, Fig. 5, shows a female figure seated on a lotus over Sirfihasana. She is one-faced and two-armed ; 
in the right she shows the Varada mudra while in the left she holds a blue lotus. She wears a Muku|a, 
and is decked with ornaments. To her right is seen the ferocious figure of a companion whose 
eyes are bloodshot, expression terrible, with whiskers and beard, and the Yajfiopavita of snake. To the left of the 
central deity is another figure of ferocious appearance with her hair arranged in a peak over her head, with a 
menacing Kartri in the right hand, and a face hideous and malicious to the extreme. We can by a refcr e t .se 
to the Ssdhana recognize the principal deity as Green Tara, the companion on the right as Hayagriva, while dial on 
the left is Ekajata. 

Fol. 12r. (Foucher, Pi. IX, 3) reproduced on PI. IX, Fig. 6, represents a deity with Dharmacakra mudrt and in 
Vajrtsana. The deity in the centre is a female and she is flanked by four other deities, two on each ride* On the 

margin of the manuscript, this picture is labelled as FVajfiaparamita, and if we make a reference to the S&dhanas 

of PrajPSparamita we will find that she is accompanied by four deities called Prajf&, Medha, Mati and Smfti, the 
four natural complements to the Supreme Knowledge. Such figures of Praj?&p&ramita are very rare, aud as such have 
iconographic value. 

The miniatures described are of great importance in the identification of images. The paintings were 
produced in a period when-Tantrism of the Buddhists was a living religion, when the Buddhist artist knew exactly 
what liberties could be taken with the descriptive Dhyanas while painting the deities. They knew also perfectly well how 
to represent the deities in accordance with the Dhyanas. The miniatures and Dhyanas, therefore, mutually enlighten 
each other. There is one further advantage in miniatures that they may depict a full Mandala however crowded it 
may be. This is evidently absent in plastic art, where many things have to be left unrepresented from the Sadhana, 
especially if the Mandala contains more than one figure. 







VAT BARAY 


By R. DALET 


In his "Inventaire Descriptif des Monuments du Cambodge," the Commander 
de Lajonqui&re gave the number sixteen to this interesting monument which he con- 
sidered destroyed. It was reported by Mr. Paris, French Resident at Takfeo, in 
1929. It is constructed on a large terrace surrounded by a ditch with high banks. 
This point is situated on the eastern border of a ground fairly raised by nature and 
dominates the marshy plain of the river of Takfeo, four kilometres' north-north-east 
of that locality. The centre of the terrace is occupied by a modem pagoda without 
much interest. To the west of it there is a Pr&s&t of great simplicity and made of 
bricks (PI. XII, Fig. 1). On a sub-foundation with unequal and opposed doucines and 
a base also with doucines (PI. XII, Fig. 4) is raised a rectangular body, 6 m 40 by 
7 m 10, the east- western being the greater length. It is soberly decorated with 
pilasters at the corners, of double thickness. They are set off against the mouldings 
above and below in fretted brick work. The very simple comice shows two pro- 
jecting bricks summed up by a larger band with a projecting fillet. From a small 
projection with a quarter circular doucine the second story begins. It is 
low and recedes a little. It has a small comice similar to that of the body and 
also a projection from where the third story starts. The second story only can 
still be partly recognized, the rest is covered by vegetation. 

The bay which opens on the east has beautiful slabs made of schist 
placed at right angles with the help of large tenons. The southern jamb is very 
scaled and it is probable that its bad state of preservation is due to the scraping of 
an inscription whereas the northern jamb is very well preserved. The true lintel 
supports another lintel behind, also made of schist and pierced by pivots of a 
folding door. The interior of the bay has a corbelled arch which makes an outlet. 
The ends of this outlet rested most probably on a stone slab. The place it 
occupied can still be seen, three bricks above the back lintel. This slab, at its end, 
was fitted into the wall itself. The top of the outlet is somewhat disguised towards 
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the hall by a thickness of bricks which in this place continues the wall of the cella. 
The whole vault of the outlet. may originally have been dissimulated in this way. 

The wall is 1 m 55 thick. Only 70 centimetres are occupied by the slabs of 
the bay. It continues beyond the actual opening in two slanting sections which end 
towards the hall with small and slightly projecting pilasters which confront each 
other. Such slanting parts occur but seldom. They might have served as recep- 
tacles of the folding doors. 

» 

The cella, 3 m 25 x B m 95, is undecorated. Fixed vertically at a height 2 m 
45 from the actual floor, small and flat blocks of schist which are almost entirely 
decayed are supposed to have been utilised for the purpose of suspending an 
awning. These, in their bad state of preservation fail to give any further information, 
but on other monuments they are intact and have a round hole at the end. These 
stones are not very regularly displayed. There are three on the north and south 
sides and two on the east and west sides. Between these and the floor, at a height 
of about 1 m 60 there are six offsets of brick hollowed approximately 5 centimetres. 
These also are not symmetrical and their numbers are irregular. Three on the north 
side, two on the south, and the western side has but one and this not in the middle 

of the wall. It is not known what purpose they served and I believe this is the only 

monument of its kind where they are found. 

The north side, moreover, on the level of the actual floor has a rectangular 
basin made of schist two thirds of which are inserted into the wall. It allowed the 
water for lustration to flow out. This basin is protected by a small slab of schist, 
fixed above it in the wall. A drain made of two blocks allows the water to flow 
out. The lower is grooved and the ‘upper covers it. The end of this outlet is fairly 
dilapidated. This canal is surrounded on the outside by a crown of brick, placed 
on the moulding with a fret below. (PL XII, Fig. 1). 

The vault of the cella at the start considerably recedes against the wall of the 
hall. This recess possibly served to hold the boards of a wooden ceiling. 

There is a series of slight corbellings and low drums which in the interior 

follow the stories. The cover must have been a cradle shaped roof with two 
gables east and west : the continuation of the story led to an elevation out of 
proportion with the body of the building. 

On the outside, the bay is soberly framed by slight pilasters cut in brick. 
They support a lintel of the same material and with simple mouldings. On top 
of it rests a massive pediment flatly ogival and not decorated. On either side 
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of the ogival shape there is a small mass of brick. The general form of the pediment 
suggests 'kudu' shape. A large stone specimen of the latter with a mighty bust in 
the centre and small heads in the volutes, has been found by us in the Vat 
Vihear Thom, in the province Kompong Cham. This stone pediment is actually 
unique in its style. 

50 centimetres on either side of the bay, the pilasters or walk are torn off. We 
are inclined towards the second hypothesis, for had there been pilasters, these parts 
which are but little exposed to being damaged could not have dilapidated so 
much. These walls may have formed a fore-part of the building. This would have 
made it possible to partly come Hp to the strong elevation of the threshold of the bay 
(1 m 55) above the actual floor. Such a height would necessitate an important 
stair, of which however there is no trace. 

The supposed southern wall shows a smooth part at the height of the middle 
of the bay. It projects about 30 centimetres. In the case of pilasters, these would 
have had a considerable projection and without any apparent reason, as the wall- 
pilasters are very slight. The fore-part of the building would have had a window in 
this place which would be unusual. 

The cella houses two images of male divinities, not in situ and broken. One of 
them is of great interest (PI. XII, Figs. 2, 3). 

It has four arms. The feet, almost the entire fore-arms and the head are gone. The legs are very well modelled ; 
calf, knee and fold of the groin are welt marked. The very simple dress consists of & ‘sampof which starts with a small 
pad from the waist. From the pval knot of this garments falls an elegantly pleated piece, shaped like a fan turned upside 
down. Underneath this piece the width of the 'sampot' is passed between the thighs and covers the private parts. The 
abdomen bulges a little and the navel is middling. The breast muscles are normal and on the tips of the breasts a small 
circle seems to have been traced. The posterior fore -arms were supported by an arch which is still viable under the 
left arm. The back shows the end of the *sampot'. It is laid in four folds under an inverted fan-shape as in the front 
view. But on this piece the decoration is traced only. Above the belt a pleated piece of cloth is unfolded. The 
waist is strongly marked and so is the spinal column. The hair is dressed in several layers of very finely carved cork- 
screw curb. They reach rather low down. The height of the statue is 85 centimetres. 

The image of the second divinity is less interesting and more worn. The garment is indicated only by incised 
lines. A large piece of cloth clings to the left thigh and its end is attached to the hip. A thin belt keeps in position the 
folds of the 'sampot'. At the back the garment ends above the belt with a small bit of gathered material. 

Outside and against the north east comer leans a statue of the classical period 
(PI. XII, Figs. 1, 4). 

It is joined with cement. It is over life-size and rather weathered. The striped 'sampot* hangs down in front 
in the centre, in the shape of a double fishing-hook. Curving ribbons cling to the inner part of the left thigh. The belt 
is very weathered. It has a rectangular clasp surrounded by two small butterfly wings. This belt apparently had been 
decorated with a twofold row of double ovals and pearl fillets as border. The bust is very mediocre. The head has 
a mild expression. The lower lip projects, the nose is bent and the eyes appear closed below gently curved eyebrows. 
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The round diadem is less high than is usual. It is knotted at the nape of the neck with tresses of hair. Its point is 
remade with cement. , 

There are several remains around the Vat The majority supports the 'semi'. 
They are principally schist fragments and belong most probably to ancient 
casings. In front of the north and south doors of the pagoda there are two large 
and beautiful slabs of schist. To the east a crowning shape of sandstone is placed, 
round and like a bellied vase. People say that it comes from the present tower, 
buf probably it belongs to a Prisit which has disappeared. It may have been 
constructed of laterite. Of strong blocks of this material the steps and 
thresholds of the entrances of the Vat are made. A stair made of schist 
is in the south-east. Two vessels, again made of schist, for ablutions, are to be 
found, one in the pagoda, the other outside 5 they serve as support for the 
'semi'. Under a neak ti' constructed on the north bank, some fragments are depo- 
sited, a small, fine hand holding the wheel, the emblem of Visnu, a sfnall bust with 
four arms, very worn, — the ends of cork-screw curls can still be seen, — and a roller of 
Pesani, a utensil for pounding paints and perfumes for the divinity. At the foot of a 
stair of the hall a conduit of Somasutra is to be seen. It helped to evacuate the water 
for lustration. It is made of schist and forms a small basin in the shape of a shovel. 
A fragment from the bottom of a jamb made of schist is preserved in the hall. 
On it are finely engraved two lines in parts only, of the end of an inscription which 
must have been long. This fragment was found in front of the pagoda, at the 
depth of one metre. 

This ancient site must have had three towers at least, i.e. the present one, 
another made of brick with bays of schist and a third of laterite crowned with 
sandstone. The present Prisit is amongst the most ancient of primitive Khmer art 
and could be from Foonan on account of its great simplicity, the absence of false 
doors and cusps. The stories are particularly characteristic of this type. It 
seems that the better of the two statues of the cella is of the same age. 

From the undulation on which this Prisit is raised one can see far towards the 
east, to the hills of the Ba Phnom, of which the outlines can be distinguished in the 
north-east. 







KATHAKALI 


By ALICE BONER 


The study of Kathakaji in the light of the Sastras on histrionics (Bharata Natya 
Sastra, Abhinava Bharati, Abhinaya Darpana, Sangita Ratnakara, BhavaprakaSana, 
etc.) which has been undertaken these last years, has given evidence that Kathakaji 
is one of the few still living offsprings of the pure traditions of Bharata Natya. 
With all the alterations they have undergone in the course of time, Kathakaji still 
preserves the essentials of the artistic principles and technical means of expression 
used in the classical Indian dance and drama 1 . 

The direct descent of Kathakaji is supposed to be from the Cakyars, 
a very old institution in Malabar. In a special hall of the temples, the walls 
of which are covered with sacred images, on a raised platform under a dais the 
Cakyar used to recite the religious epics in Sanskrit with hand and body gestures 
(hasta-and angika-abhinaya). Sometimes he was assisted by a woman, who acted 
and danced while he recited. The Cakyars also held regular dramatic performances i n 
which men and women acted. In the earliest times the Sanskrit plays by Kalidasa 
and Harsa were performed ; in Buddhist times the Nagananda ; and later on besides 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the Gita-Govinda by Jayadeva played an import- 
ant part. The Cakyars were up to this day great scholars, but only few seem to be 
surviving’. 

A vulgarised form of the Cakyar-Kuttu may be seen in the Tujjal, the popular 
story-teller who is to be found all over Malabar. More numerous during festivals, 
they gather crowds by singing and reciting stories with a kind of crude Abhinaya and 
Nrtta (dance). Their subjects are also from classical literature, but they seem to be 
transformed and adapted to the understanding of the ordinary people. There 

1. K. R. Pisharoti, Kerala Theatre, Annamalai University Journal, Vol. 1. No. I. ; V. Raghavan, Kathakali 
and other forms of Bharata Natya outside Kerala, Triveni, Vol. IV, No. 2 ; K. V. Ramachandran, Dance Traditions of 
South India, Triveni, Vol. VII# No. 4. 

2. Kathakali Souvenir book# Introduction by P. G. Gopalakrahna fyer, Rangoon 193?. 
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are three different kinds of Tujjal : the Ottan-Tujjal, the Sitankan-Tujjal and the 
Parayan-Tuljal, according to the higher or lower standard of their literary production. 
Their costume is peculiar and different in each case. The first two varieties wear a 
kind of short skirt, made of fluttering white bands of cloth hanging from the waist, 
very much resembling the European ballet skirt The Ottan-Tu|Jal (PI. XIII, Fig. 2j 
XIV, Fig. 3) wears gilt wooden ornaments: a breast-plate on his bare chest, two 'epau- 
lettes' and a flat head-dress surmounting and framing his face in-between the two 
descending wings. The facial make-up of all is green in the shape of a mask. The 
Sitankan-Tujjal (PI. XIV, Fig. 2) is distinguished by a different kind of ornaments. 
His arms, wrists and the artificial eccentric hairknot are bound with big ruffs of fresh 
cocoa-nut leaves, which have a delicate greenish colour, and with the fluttering 
skirt give the whole attire a touch of feminine coquetry. The Parayan-Tujjal 
(PI. XIII, Fig. 1) is clad in a simple red Lungi fastened round the hips with a white 
scarf. He wears a high head-dress of carved wood surmounted by a Naga. 

Legend traces the birth of Kathakaji back to an incident in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when a Zamorin of Calicut wrote a story of Kfsna 
in Sanskrit, the Krjnattam, in the style of the Gita-Govinda, and had it 
performed at his court. When asked by the court of Travancore to lend his troupe 
for some solemnity, he replied disdainfully that the Southern court had not enough 
culture to understand the play. The court of Travancore answered the insult by 
enacting a similar drama in Malayalam on the subject of the Ramayana. It was 
called the Ramanattam and out of that the Kathakaji are supposed to have evolved. 
Whatever the beginnings may have been, the actors are said to have spoken and 
chanted and to have worn masks. This may easily be believed on account of the 
mask- like make-up which they still preserve. This facial make-up seems to have 
replaced the masks, when song and speech were relegated to the musicians at the 
back of the stage, and the actors, henceforth dumb, were supposed to give all 
efficiency to facial expressions, Abhinaya and Nrtta. Having to rely entirely on the 
expressiveness of features and gestures they developed them to a marvellous 
degree. The traditional knowledge which they have at their finger tips gives them 
command over an astonishing range of emotions, on which they still can improve by 
individual ingenuity. Kathakaji artists endowed with imagination play the same thing 
in different ways according to their inspiration. The personal experience and inter- 
pretation of every artist are handed down to his pupils and added to the old stock 
of knowledge. This shows the possibilities of further development and the expecta- 
tions seem justified of those who want to give the Kathakaji new literary material to 
interpret, in the hope of urging them to create new and adequate means of expression. 
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Kathakaji is a synthetical art of perfectly balanced structure, a still living form 
of the original unity of music, dance and drama. Rhythm is the initial urge, out of 
which the different expressions are bom, and as long as rhythm is primary and 
essential, none of the elements can prevail. They are equivalent and insoluble. In 
Kathakaji rhythm is throughout predominant and simultaneously manifested through 
poetry, music and gesture. 

Rhythm starts with the very publicity, when, at the fall of day, loud 
drumming and playing of cymbals announces for miles around the Kathakaji 
show. Potential rhythm is accumulated by the artists in the green-room, while they 
undergo the elaborate process of dressing and making up. The whole proce- 
dure is like a mystic rite, with hours of silent concentration, during which the body is 
transformed and the mind detached from the ordinary day. In the animated silence 
of the green-room some actors lie on the floor and sometimes go to sleep, 
while the make-up men place the white rice-paste round their faces layer by layer 
with careful and patient hands. Others squat before the oil lamps, little mirrors in 
hand, to complete the elaborate patterns of their masks with colours prepared by 
themselves. After the face is done, they are wrapped into complicated and cumbrous 
garments and covered with heavy ornaments. The further the dressing proceeds, 
the more their new character takes possession of them. When all is done, they take 
the magnificent head-dress in hand, sprinkle water into it and murmur a long prayer 
into it with eyes absorbed on the dancing flame of the lamp. Only then are they 
prepared to place the sacred Mukuta on the head. They step out of the dressing 
room in an elevated mood and walk to the Pandal, where the performance takes 
place, with rhythmically accentuated steps. 

All the while in the Pandal, behind a curtain held up by two attendants, the 
musicians sing and drum invocations to God. The rhythmic accents stir up in the 
audience the receptiveness for the extraordinary things to come. The actors, as 
they enter the Pandal behind the curtain, bow with folded hands to musicians and 
instruments and do some devotional dancing, by which they work mind and body 
into rhythmic tension. 

When all is ready the curtain is lowered half way, and with loud flourishes and 
drumming the first acting character is presented, head down to the waist, like an 
apparition from another world. If he is a noble character, a great and good king, 
he will be presented under a colourful canopy and will gently turn his eyes and move 
his brows. If he is a fierce character, he will grip the curtain with his claws and 
pull it down, as if he wanted to pounce upon the public } he will shake himself. 
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distort his face and utter inarticulate grunts (Plate XV, Fig. I.). This introduction 
only takes a few minutes, after which the curtain is removed and the actual play 
begins. There is no interruption between the different parts of the performance, as 
song and drumming continue throughout the whole play. , 

The fundamental rhythm, the poetical-musical metre of the Padams varies 
according to character and mood of the action. The actor is carried on by the 
pulsation of the rhythmic progress, the cadences of which are transferred into 
bodily action. Throughout the play he is held in a rhythmic tension that will 
allow him all but to lapse into the arbitrary acting of realistic prose. It imparts to 
all his movements the consistent and emotional significance of the poetical word. 
The hand gestures (hastas) as all other movements are synchronised with the 
rhythmic sequel of the words. The fingers twist, turn and quiver with the accents 
of the drums, while the feet keep time and break out into rapturous dance steps at 
the end of every Padam. The same rhythmic order determines the facial expressions 
which accompany the hands with the particular Bhava (mood) required. 

The Hastas, popularly called mudras, make an elaborate gesture language 
and are of different kinds. Some are symbols standing for gods and in- 
dividual characters, others are conventional signs for auxiliary words of the syntax. 
The greatest part however are descriptive or imitative signs for things and ideas, 
born of instinctive movements. Enforced by facial expressions their meaning springs 
into bodily shape, and they become relatively intelligible even to those unfamiliar with 
the subject. 

Hasta-abhinaya has another invaluable function in the Kathakaji plays. It 
makes them essentially independent of the need of stage settings. Every situation, 
every visible and invisible thing is suggested to the public by means of gestures. Forest, 
ocean, village, palace, garden, street, hall, stable and road appear as if by magic. 
Even with the sun-set, a tiger in the jungle, Indra's flower-garden or white elephant, 
Devaganga, Kailasa or the milky ocean the Kathakaji deals with perfect ease. No 
elaborate stage arrangements, no revolving scene, no complex mechanism can give a 
more convincing illusion. Such mythological subjects, dealing with a supernatural 
world which would cause despair to. any western stage producer are their familiar 
atmosphere j and their simple suggestions create the marvellous without ever falling 
into the ludicrous. The visions they conjure will always be exactly suited to every 
spectator s imagination, and avoiding the crude materiality of even the best stage 
arrangements, will satisfy all from the roughest to the subtlest conception. The 
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spectator's eye will be activated, but never distracted from the real centre of the 
play. The actor, even while describing his surroundings, or representing people whom 
he is dealing with never ceases to be the bearer of the action. 

The Kathakah stage properties are therefore limited to a few utensils * a rice 
mortar, which serves as a seat or a pillow, or as a pedestal for heavenly appearances, 
some bows, arrows and lances, benches and canopies and the monumental brass oil- 
lamps for the illumination of the stage. 

• 

To the super-worlds of mythological events the fantastic costumes and make- 
up give eloquent expression. The fact that the costumes are not individualised, 
but represent certain types, classifying them roughly into the godly, the demoniac 
and human, places the show at once in a symbolical sphere. The different nature 
of beings is characterised in a very striking manner. Gods, heroes and noble 
kings are of one type, except that the gods are distinguished by their attributes and 
sometimes by a supplementary pair of arms. These types have invariably a smooth 
green paint on their face enclosed by a large border of rice paste (cufti). The borders 
of the eyes and the brows are accentuated with long outdrawn black lines and the 
mouth is of a vivid red and is magnified into an audaciously undulating shape. 
On the forehead they mostly carry the Vaisnavite Tilak. The function and the 
origin of the Cutti nobody could explain to me, but it certainly is a striking 
feature of Kathakaji make-up and like the frame of a picture, concentrates and 
emphasizes the facial expression. Every motion of the highly coloured face springs 
into stronger relief against its white immobility. 

These noble characters wear gilt head-dresses in the shape of super-imposed 
domes with a large circular halo at their back. They are carved out of wood and 
encrusted with coloured glass and the metallic wings of green scarabs. A red or black 
jacket with sleeves covers the upper part of the body, and an enormous bulging skirt 
composed of many layers of white cloth with coloured seams hangs from the waist 
and covers the legs to the calves. When they dance, this voluminous skirt imparts a 
majestic sway to their movements. The chest is covered by a broad gilt breast-plate 
over which fall numerous necklaces. The arms are decorated with wristlets, armlets 
and with 'epaulettes', which give their shoulders a stiff stateliness. This sumptuous 
attire is completed by numourous scarves hanging from the neck ; their knotted ends 
look like full blown lotus flowers. The whole effect is gorgeous and majestic : still 
it has a noble restraint compared to the attire of devilish characters. (PI. XVI, first 
figure to the left). Krsna, who also appears in this garb, looks more modest than 
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any one else, because his particular cone shaped head-dress bears no halo. His jacket 
is dark blue. (PL XVIII, Fig. 2, first character to the right). 

Evil, savage* characters and demons like Kamsa, Duryodhana, Kicaka and 
Ravana are distinguished by their conspicuous make-up, their red jacket and bigger halo 
and head-dress. Their faces are not only bordered by a white Cu$, but their cheek- 
bones are covered by two white crescents of rice paste in the shape of upturned 
moustaches. The colour of the face is green too, except for the sides of the nose 
apd the portion between eyes and brows which is red. On the tip of their nose and 
their forehead they carry a big white ball, which gives them a truly swinish 
aspect (Pis. XV and XVIII, Fig. I.) When the savageness of a character must 
be stressed still more, the ball on the nose tip is enlarged and the mouth is drawn 
out to resemble a wild animal's jaw with two fangs protruding from the comers* 
The pattern on the face becomes more weird, a red beard takes the place of the 
Cu$, and the halo grows into monstrous size with a flaming border of red wool. 
The whole suggests an image of hell fire let loose. 

Another kind of fearful aspect is produced when the whole face is covered 
with bristles made of bits of paper and pith stuck into rice-paste to imitate the face 
of a lion or a tiger. Bhfmasena appears in this make-up when, killing DuhsSsana, he 
assumes the aspect of Vijnu's lion-incarnation. 

Aboriginal hunters, who have a large part in Indian mythology, are entirely . 
dressed in black, with black beard and face, except for a border of white rice-paste^ 
stuck with thorns of pith over their brows and cheek-bones and a white rosette <n 
the tip of their nose. Their physiognomy thus assumes almost the appearance of L 
bleached skull, but with a monstrously big red mouth. They wear a very high hea® 
dress enlarged at the top, decorated with a motif of large silver leaves and crowned 
with a border of peacock feathers. The whole takes the shape of an Egyptian lotus 
capital. Also Siva appears in this garb when disguised as Kirata, the hunter. The 
Raksasis too are of this type, having only a different make-up, and in addition two 
enormous pointed black breasts tied on the chest over their bodice. 

A special costume is deviced for the race of the great monkeys, like Hanuman, 
Bali, Sugriva etc. Hanuman wears a jacket covered with white wool like a fur 
and a beard of white wool. The head-dress too is white and looks like a monumen- 
tal hat, for instead of a halo it has a large brim, richly decorated on its lower 
surface. The make-up gives a striking illusion of a monkey face. Black is painted 
around the eyes and up into the forehead. From the root of the nose down over 
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checks and nose are decorative white patterns, which from the sides also extend over 
the upper parts of the forehead and give the illusion of the white hair-frills round the 
faces of langoors. 

There are several other characters like Varna, Bhadrakali, Garuda etc,, which 
have their particular characteristics, though all belong to one or the other of the above 
mentioned types. 

Females, whether divine Or mortal, Rsis, Brahmins, and all accessory characters 
like servants, charioteers, messengers, washermen, wrestlers, etc., are dressed and 
painted in a more realistic manner. Their make-up is an even coating of yellowish 
colour on which the sharp design outlining eyes and mouth shows up very neatly. 

The parts of women are always played by men 5 they wear a white skirt down 
to the ankles, with ample folds in front and a red bodice with long sleeves. A 
wooden gilt breast-plate hangs over their chest on which are fixed two round breasts 
made of red stuff. Their head with a big knot of hair on one side is covered by a 
veil hanging down over back and shoulders. Their costume is completed by armlets, 
bracelets, ear ornaments and scarves like that of the male characters. (PI. XIV, 
Fig. 1.) 

The Rsis' and Brahmins' attire is very simple, the former being distinguished by 
a huge wooden hair-knot, a long beard, an 'gerua' coloured Lungi and a rosary 
of beads. 

The make-up of the faces is the most impressive part of this al- 
together ingenious costume. The face becomes a piece of sculpture, a . mask assimi-: 
lated to the heavily carved head-dress and separated from the rest of the body 
by the stiff brim of rice-paste. Vet although a silent mask with limited mobility it is 
full of life and expression. All human emotions well up into the sculptured features, 
as if portrayed by the delicate and knowing touch of a master hand. 

The atmosphere of the marvellous created by the costume and supported by the 
ceaseless singing and drumming, which from one pitch of emotion climbs into another, 
is completed by the magic light effects of a fire blazing from a huge brass stand in' 
front of the stage. This fire is a more living and active element of the show than any 
stage lighting on modern lines could be. It grows and dies, leaps and jerks as if 
agitated by the moods and passions of the stage. It has life and subtlety, it 
caresses and searches, violently carves out one figure and subdues another in twilight, 
it quivers like reflections from rippling water or sweeps with a sudden blast into 
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all the; corners or spreads a quiet lustre over an assembled group. It takes port, 
as it were, in all the moods of the play. 

The reddish light is warm against .the still, unfathomable blue of the night and 
the cold twinkle of the stars. In the immensity of overpowering shadows . it : 
creates a small nucleus of magic animation. Attracted by the fire and the weird^all 
of the drums, grey shapeless crowds draw together and hang in trance-like emotion on 
the small stage, where colourful events of all the three worlds are unfolded. 

Before describing some of the Kathakaji plays, it may be useful to give a short 
account of the way the actors are trained and to convey an idea of the careful 
preparation which makes it possible for such accomplished displays to be enacted 
at a moment's notice. 

The school which I had an opportunity of studying at close quarters was the 
Kerala Kalamandalam near Trichur, an institution established by the efforts 
of the Malayali poet Vallathol and his friend and collaborator, Mukunda Raja. 
In the midst of general indifference these two men succeeded in creating a centre 
where not only the art of Kathakaji is taught according to traditional principles, but 
efforts are made to renew it by saving it from routine, through elimination of 
certain abuses and by enlarging its repertory. As teachers they have engaged two 
actors, Kunjan Kurup and Narayan Nayar, two excellent men who still preserve the 
devotion to their art which old-time craftsmen used to have. They are remarkable 
artists who could have made a brilliant career anywhere, yet with all their knowledge 
they seem almost unaware of their real value. 

The daily practice for the pupils starts early in the morning at about five o'clock 
with one hour of eye exercises. By them they achieve an extraordinary mobility and 
quickness of the glance and every degree of intensity of expression. They are taught 
how to create space and distances by the glance and how. to portray every kind of 
emotion and action. There are Kathakajis who pride themselves to be able to play 
certain scenes or to relate a story by the glance only. Besides the eyes they practise 
every muscle of the face in order to master them independently. They go so far as 
to produce sometimes different expressions on either side of the face. After breakfast 
they have body exercises for suppleness in the form of a dance to die changing rhythni 
of drums. These exercises are mostly done in the typical Kathakaji posture with feet 
wide apart, knees bent, body slightly tilted forward and elbows outstretched 
horizontally from the shoulders. This dance is done in groups. It is the same as is 
performed behind the curtain before the beginning of a show. The movements, fast 
simple and slow, gradually grow quicker and more complicated, till all the body & 





perfectly nimble. After ten o'clock they begin story-actfng with hands and 
facial expressions but without dance movements. The pupils squat on the 
floor and work individually under the control of the teacher while the others 
are watching. The Pattukaran (songster) chants the story, beating the rhythm 
with a stick. After lunch they have some Sanskrit readings or music lessons. The 
rest of the day is taken by the story-acting proper with Abhinaya and N{tta 
combined, individually or in groups according to the requirements of the story. It is 
a rule that every pupil must study and act all the parts of a play in order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole material. Then only will he be allowed 
to specialise according to his personal disposition. Young boys are mostly chosen- 
for female roles, while fierce characters, demons and monkeys are generally reserved 
for a more mature age. During . ninety days of the rainy season the work starts at 
about three o'clock in the morning, when a course of massage is given to the pupils. 
The teachers with their feet carefully belabour the pupil's body, to make every 
joint and muscle soft and flexible. Some forceful gymnastic exercises are also 
practised during this time. Otherwise the daily routine is the same all the year round. 
Though the boys take part in the shows in secondary roles at an early stage of their 
training, it requires twelve full years to be classified as a master of the art. 

I shall give a short description of a few scenes which I witnessed at the Kerala 
Katemandalam. I am rendering these stories not so much according to the chanted 
texts as according to the visual impression of the acting. All that the actors 
describe, all that they feel and speak is done exclusively in mudra and Abhinaya. 


Th« Story of Putana 

(POtanS. is the demoness sent by long Karhsa to kill Kf$na by poisoning him with h*r milk.) 

The boy who played PutanA was an extremely gifted pupil of the Kalamandaiam. In his female attire he in* 
corporated, whether conetously or unconsciously, one* of those experienced, cunning kind of women, always 
out for intrigue and mischief, dreaded and propitiated by all A female who might be twisting a man's will for 
evil or good on to destruction, enchanting, bewitching and extremely clever. She enters the stage with innocently 
wondering eyes, as if searching the way to the village where K^na lives. Approaching the village she complacently 
describes people who play and gossip, and jnimes their dances and games of ball with an entrancing grace/ On finding 
out Kf$na's abode, she depicts extatteally the beauties of the seven storied mansions, the shining courtyards, the cool 
water running through flower groves, the enraptured peacocks dancing on mount Govardhana, the lovely cowherds and 
Nanda's house, from which arises the fragrance of curd drops and sweet butter. After having admired her full, 
she swiftly slips in to the hous*. To suggest this a small bench is introduced, on which lies a primitive wooden doll 
representing the child Kr$C&* Potana carefully looks round to see whether anybody has noticed her intrusion,’ and being 
reassured slowly approaches the child. On horizontally spread knees she stealthily advances, gliding like a snake without 
lifting her feet from the ground. All her evil intentions are expressed in this gait. But she contrives the sweetest and 
most loving smile on her face and starts playing with the child. To amuse him she delicately snaps her fingers in bis face 
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and surreptitiously caresses him. Every now and then she turns the head with suspicious glances fearing that somebody 
might be approaching. Then turning back to Kr$na with tender glances, she describes his dark blue colour, the envy 
of the clouds, and how he is sitting on the leaf swimming on the water, raising his toe to his month. Enrapturing herself 
by his sight, strange scruples assail her heart (which is a woman's after all ! ) and with compassion, almost weeping she 
contemplates the infant she is sent to kill. Suddenly she shakes herself to proceed with her task. Seeing the baby weep, 
she affectionately asks him whether he is hungry and offers to feed him, describing voluptuously the round ness and plenty 
of her breasts. Cheering the child she takes him in her arms, quickly smears poison on her breast and sets him to drink. 
Rocking the child on one arm and resting her head on the other hand, she looks absorbed and forlorn as women often 
do when they nurse. She takes the child from one breast to another, shakes it, when the milk runs into his nose and 
smiles at him, till all of sudden a flash of pain runs over her face. She looks alarmed, as if apprehending a menacing 
danger, but swallowing down her fear goes on feeding, rocking, smiling. But the pain increases. She rubs her bosom 
with a contracted face. No use, the pain becomes ever more violent, till she writhes scratching her neck, her breasts, 
her legs and tries to remove the child. As she does not succeed in this by force, she tries to persuade him by an engaging, 
and- -how artificial — smile to take the other breast. Nor is this of any avail. She becomes mad with suffering, she pulls and 
pinches the child while pain distorts her face, she hammers wildly on his head, she tears her own feet, but the godly child 
is not to be shaken off the breast and slowly sucks the life out of her. She jumps to her feet in wild despair, running 
up and down, alternately beating her head and chest and the child hanging from her breast. Her features in agony are 
disfigured to a horrible grimace, the grimace in which her real devilish nature is revealed. When finally she drops dying on 
the floor, no trace remains of the lovely woman she was before. She is a ghastly R&k$as! killed by her own wicked 
deed. 


Scenes from the Story of Nala and Damayanti 1 

Scene 1 . King Nala having lost all his possessions in a game of dice is exiled in the forest with his wife DamayantL 
Having deserted her in the distraction of his mind, he finds himself at the bottom of misery. Nala laments his fate in a 
very long monologue in Hasta-abhinaya, during which he hardly moves from the spot. Suddenly a huge fee blazes up 
behind the public. Nala jumps up and ail the audience turn their eyes in astonishment and fright towards the fee. The 
serpent king dances in the flame and implores Nala to save him from death. Nala gallantly rushes to his rescue through 
the public and brings the serpent king to the stage. 

The make-up of the serpent was very suggestive. A large black line designed a triangle on the face enclosing 
forehead, eyes and mouth. Other stripes of different colours parallel with the black line reduced the human face to the 
simple triangular shape of a serpent’s head, obliterating all human features, the nose, brows, chin. The eyes were 
rounded by a black outline into small snake eyes, and as this mask was painted on the face of a toothless bid man a 
thin mouth line, the illusion was perfect. 

The ungrateful snake-king bites N ala's hand, and the poison makes him blue. To show this, rise first Nala 
slips away behind the curtain and another Nala with blue hands and bluer face rushes on the stage in a fearful rage, 
puffed up and shaking himself like a furious turkey. At the appearance of Kunj&n Kurup the whole scene instantly throbbed 
with life. His powerful plastic face seemed to find its Teal significance under this gorgeous make-up* Very young boy$ 
with lean cheeks and bodies seem almost crushed under the opulence of the attire and make-up. It requires strong 
features to bring it out to advantage. Kunjan Kurup looked fantastically oversized, as if belonging * to a race of titans. 
He burst in like a bomb, threatening to bum the serpent king with the fire of his glance. But finding him sadly repentant 
of his rash deed, his fuming rage slowly subsided and he accepted as a compensation for the offence a shawl which 
would make him invisible. 

Nala resumes his wanderings and reaches the town of a king, where he perceives with great amusement* and 
actually mimes, the sentinels walking up and down with swords and huge moustaches, in self-complacent solemnity. 

1. The part of Nala is played by two different actors, in the beginning by one of the pupils of Kalto&ndaUm, 
and later by Kunjan Kurup. 
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Nala makes himself very small and bows td the ffljagjnary sentinels in mock humility to ask their permission to enter the 
town. With a most obliging and demure beggar-smile he tells them that he only wants to see the great king. Without 
awaiting their reply, he swiftly sneaks into the crowded town. (He folds his hands in front of him with a movement of 
somebody diving into water and makes a few almost imperceptible steps). He stops and looks around in wonder and 
delight. He sees a lotus tank full of flowers, the surf^e of which curls and glitters like the eyes of lovely women. 
A few steps ahead he finds high Gopurams and marvellous payees, then & long street with houses on both sides, in the 
windows of which happy people amuse themselves. He names a musical entertainment : a lady tunes her Vina, screws 
the keys and then starts playing with much sentiment. After finishing she invites*nother lady to show her art. The next 
one plays beautifully on the Mfdamga, another beats the cymbals and & fourth one starts dancing. Nala watches and 
feels enchanted, but though he wishes to remain, he remembers that he must go on to find the king. I skip over the 
second scene where he is brought into the presence of the king and is accepted by him as a charioteer. 

Scene 3 : In the night Nala with two young servants is in the stable, majestically reclining on a rice mortar. 
But sleep does not come to his tormented soul. He thinks of his lost kingdom and weeps over the beloved wife whom he 
forsook in a fit of misery. Not to attract the attention of the others, he lies down from time to time and pretends to 
sleep. But they watch him secretly and in the morning question him about the woman whose name was all the 
night on his lips. Nala consternated at the idea of having betrayed his secret, looks at v them with an 
expression of genuine wonder t as if he had never thought of a woman in all his life. He seems to strain his memory to 
find out what all this fuss may be about, and tells the boys that the story he read last night must have haunted his sleep. 
But they are not satisfied and press him to confess whether he is married and w where his wife is. Nala swears that he has 
no wife and to cut short all questions, asks them to get up quickly and to look after the horses. 

Scene 4 : Nala stands near the king who receives through a Brahmin an invitation to the new marriage of 
Damayanti (who meanwhile fBund back to her father's house). Nala is stung to the heart. Trying to conceal his 
terrible emotion as best as he can, he gradually draws nearer to the king and strains his ears to fully take in the message. 
His eyes roll from side to side in great excitement, but when his curious behaviour attracts sidelong glances, he 
forces upon himself a mask of coldest indifference. The king meanwhile is perplexed as to how he may reach by the 
following day the far-away place of the wedding. Nala's excitement grows with every second of delay and finally he 
bursts out to tell the king, thafc as his charioteer he pledges himself to bring him to the place in due time. Though 
during this whole scene he stands apart as a mute spectator, the whole drama centres in Nala's countenance reflecting 
the finest shades of his inner struggle. 

Scene 5 : Damayanti in -the forest, awakening in the morning after her husbands desertion. This last 
misfortune overwhelms her with grief and misery. She laments pitiably and curses Kili who has possessed 
her husband. Her desperate wailing is overheard by an aboriginal hunter into whose ears die voice of a 
woman drops like sweet honey. Approaching the place from where he hears the sound, he discovers Damayanti and 
her beauty fills him with desire. Black and uncouth as he is, he tries to make himself attractive by tidying his garments 
and taking graceful postures. On his monster-face appears an absurd smile of amorous sentimentality. Timidly and 
clumsily he draws nearer, uttering his love desire with an inarticulate ‘Whoo poo-poo' reiterated in the whole gamut of 
seductiveness. Damayanti does not stir, absorbed as she is in her grief. The hunter is now quite close and tries to 
attract her interest by describing his house in the jungle which is beautifully walled in and whose roof does not leak. He 
tells her all the happiness she will find in living with him. To enforce his words he pushes her delicately and signi- 
ficantly with his hip. Finding no response, he withdraws & bit, hurt and disappointed. But not so soon disheartened, he 
tries again and again to please her with an always more bewitching *Whoo-poo-poo' 1 This one cry uttered in a 
hundred variations of tone spoke volumes. The contradiction between his rough and grim appearance and his sentimental, 
wooing, the inadequacy of his blunt advances in front of Damayanti's unspeakable grief were rendered with a keen sense 
of tragic humour. At the end the hunter is burnt to ashes by the curse of Damayanti. 

One day I went to visit Kunjan Kurup in his house. He was surprised to see me and welcomed me with the 
following words : I am known as Kucela, the poor Brahmin friend of Kr$na, and because of my poverty I never dared 
to invite you to my house, I told him that I was most anxious to see him in his most famous part, and a few days 
later the story of Kucela was played. 
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Th« Story of Kueolo 

Scene 1 : Kunjan Kurup, whom l had admired as the strong, temperamental Nala and the grotesque hunter 
could hardly be recognised in the grey rags and dishevelled beard of a begging Brahmin. Smeared with ashes all over 
his body he looked diminished, as if melted away in the fire of meditation. When the curtain opened, he sat on a Small 
stool in concentration pose with a rosary in his hand, his eyes sunk into inner vision and totally unaware of the outside 
world. Kucela's wife, looking miserably in tom clothes, approaches her husband with her daily lamentations. There is no 
food and no clothes for the children, she has been round the village with her begging bowl, but everybody is tired of giving 
her alms. She represents all the worldly cares and responsibilities which have for ever distracted from higher purposes 
the mind of men. She implores her husband to go and find his ancient friend Kf$na and to ask him for help. Kucela 
gently listens, but looks as if he did not fully grasp the reason of her complaint. He asks her ; Why are you 
wishing for wealth and property ? Do you think that you will be happier thereafter T She protests that her heart is not after 
wealth, but that the children rriust have their daily need. Kucela is torn between his willingness to comply 
with her wishes and his inability to deal with such difficult material problems. Without fully appreciating her motives, 
he at last consents to go, but in his heart he doubts whether Kj^na will recognise him after so many years and will 
receive him well. He sends his wife to get a present for Kf$na. The poor woman cannot find anything but a handful 
of rice which she wraps into a piece of cloth. Kucela takes the small bundle under his arm and with a half broken 

sunshade in his hand departs on his errand, a picture of misery. 

Scene 2 : Krsna, the great king, reclines in gorgeous garments with two of his lovely wives on a divan, covered 
by a multicoloured canopy. While gossiping and merrily caressing them, he is suddenly caught by a strange anticipation. 
He grows absent-minded and with an abstracted look he tries to find out the reason of this feeling. Suddenly his eyes 
discover far away the object of his foreboding.. He quickly rises and rushes forward through the public to meet Kucela, 
who is entering from behind. From a distance his heart has recognised the friend of his childhood and now he leads 
him triumphantly to his house, in front of his astonished womenfolk. Kf$na in all his pomp embraces the grey humble 
Brahmin, he throws himself at his feet, and draws him towards the divan. Kucela, overwhelmed by such a 
reception, protests against so much honour, but without avail. He must suffer that Kf$na and the two heavenly ladiea 
wash his feet, and drink the sanctified water. Small and un conspicuous, bashful and radiant, he sits with dangling legs 
on the sumptuous divan, a poor vagabond in all the glittering luxury. The two queens stand by his side fanning him, 
while Kf§na takes his seat beside him. Putting his arms around him he covers him half with his billowing skirts. They 
start to recall their happy youth, when both of them were pupils of Guru S&ndipani, and get lost in the delightful 
memories. They evoke one episode after another of their past life and particularly their adventures in the forest, 

when the teacher's wife sent them to fetch fuel and they had to fight the hunter. They laugh and become children 

again, till suddenly Knna feels hungry and asks Kucela, whether he did not bring him any present. Kucela who did not 
dare up till now offer the miserable gift, shamefully takes the small bundle from under his arm and offers it to Kf?na. 
Kr$na opens it, searching curiously in the fold of the cloth to find the small heap of rice. He takes one handful and 
eats it with delight, finding the rice sweeter and more tasteful than any he ever had. There is the taste of devoted 
friendship in it. As he is about to take a second handful, Rukmini catches his hand and emplores him not to eat. 
She knows that by the first handful Krsna has bestowed house and property on Kucela and that by the second handful 
she would be doomed herself to go as Kucela's servant. Finally Kucela feels that he must go, but Kf$na wants to retain 
him and both are loth to part again. Kucela kisses Krona's palm with great tenderness. He has forgotten all his 
sorrows and with them the reason why he came to see his friend. He takes leave without mentioning the purpose of 
his visit. He withdraws very very slowly, unable to detach his eyes from the sight of Kf$na, he bows and greets and 
many times returns to have a last look at his beloved friend. 

Scene 3 : The divan with the canopy has now become a luxurious bed, in which Kucela's wife is seen r 
sleeping with her children. They all wear lovely dresses and are entirely transformed. Kucela again enters the scene 
through the public and is himself clad in fresh cloth and looks grown by inches. He does not recognise the place, and 
only when his wife and children run to meet him, he slowly grasps the fact that Kr§na has secretly helped. He is very 
happy that his wife s wishes have been fulfilled, but true to his Brahminhood, he does not want to partake in' this 
wealth. He must leave the house for ever seeking nothing else but truth. 
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Th* Killing of Duhtasana 

Scene 1 : The game of dice. 

There is ancient rivalry between the Kauravas and the Pindavas. Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas who 
believes to have been insulted by the Pincjavas on the occasion of his visit to their sacrifice, wants to take revenge. 
He therefore invites them all to his house and induces Yudhifthira, the Pincjava king; to a game of dice. He is cheating 
at the game with the help of his unde S&kuni. Yudhifthira loses one after another jdl his possessions, including 
Panc&li, his and his brothers beautiful wife. He sits aside in hopeless consternation, while P&nc&ll is dragged in the court 
by Duhs&sana. She implores mercy from the enemies, implores her husbands to save her. (Pis. XV! and XVII). But 
Duhs&sana who wants to show his power before the whole assembly, catches hold’of her lock and throws her on the 
floor. To put her to shame he tries to strip off her garments. But Pancili throwing herself devoutly into the protection 
of Kf$na is provided by him with ever growing doth. Hard as Duh&sana may pull, he never comes to an end. He has 
to give up his attempt and Plncili b allowed to depart into exile with the five P&ndavas. She makes a vow to leave her 
hair untied till Bhimasena will bind it up with hands stained in Duh&sana's blood. 

Scene 2 : The years of exile have passed and the Pincjavas want to be re-established in their kingdom. 

who is their ally, consents to go as messenger to the Kauravas. Duryodhana hearing of it, assembles all his 
brothers and kinsmen jn court, and speaking of Kf$na in insulting terms, forbids them to receive him with respect. They 
sit together in the Sabh& stiff and haughty, looking like evil, pernicious idols, (PI. XV, Rg. 2) when Kf$na enters 
sounding his conch. Hearing this Duryodhana faints and all the others rise to do obeisance to the messenger. Kf$na 
politely salutes Dhftar&$tra, the blind father of Duryodhana, and tells him that the P&n<javas are ready to forgive all 
the wrongs they have suffered, but as the term of exile is over, they claim back their part of the kingdom. Failing 
which, they would fight the Kauravas on to destruction. 

Dhftari^ra is moved and beseeches Kf$na to lead his son back to the path of virtue, and addressing Duryodhana 
asks him to listen to Kona's message. Kftna goes over to Duryodhana and repeats to him Yudhifthira's request. 
Duryodhana, with an attitude and expression of insulting indifference, refuses to grant the Pindavas their rightful half 
of the kingdom. (PI. XVIII, Fig 2). Kf$n& with still greater diplomatic amability bends over Duryodhana and asks 
him to grant them only five villages. On being refused even this, he asks for a house at least. Duryodhana declares 
that he will give them not even a needle's space. Once more Kf$na insists on having their rights restored to tl^e Pirujavas, 
Warning him about their anger and their certain revenge. 

Duryodhana rises and with cynical contempt calls for a rope to bind the cowherd. But before anybody can 
touch Kfjna he transfigures himself and assumes his Universal Form (the messenger Kp$na disappears and raised on a 
stool in the back of the stage appears another Kf$naA/i$nu with four arms, the conch and the Cakra). On this the old 
father regains his eyesight and worships K^na, while Duryodhana drops on the floor. The sages of the assembly rise 
and make a last attempt to change his mind by speaking of Kfjna's holiness as Vi$nu incarnate and evoking the heroic 
deeds of his youth. They rebuke Duryodhana for "not having respected the sacred person of the messenger and 
prophesy ruin. 

Kf$na leaves the place telling Duryodhana to prepare for war and to expect his destruction. 

Scene 3 : The Battle of Kuruk$etra. 

AH the great Pindavas and Kauravas are engaged in the fight. They stride across the stage with heavy dynamic 
steps, miming encounters and pursuits. They swing their arms and wrestle in symbolic gestures, advancing and retreating 
»n all directions like disturbed wasps. With the hellish din of the drums, the blazing fire, the swaying dresses and ghastly 
masks, the sensation is given of a battle of demons. Many of the Kaurava fighters have already been killed. Bhimasena 
pursues Duh&sana, burning with the desire of avenging the insult done to his wife. He challenges him to fight, and 
concentrating his thoughts on Vi$nu, assumes the aspect of hb lion-incarnation. Seeing thb, Duhiasana weakens and is 
vanquished. Bhimasena kneels on his out-stretched body and savagely digs hb claws into hb chest and tears it open. 
Blood-madness overcomes him. He looks at Duh&sana's face and fancying to see him stir, he orders him to stay. 
He plunges his hands with wild lust into the entrails of hb enemy, pulls out the bowels and drinks the blood. Panting and 
trembling like a ferocious animal he calb Pancili and drenches her hair in Duhsisana's blood to fulfil her vow. Abo 
Duryodhana b killed, the victory b with the Pintjavas and they fall in adoration to the feet of Kf$na. 
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Considering the subject-matter of Kathakaji which comprises almost the whole 
of the Indian epics, their repertory is inexhaustible. Their artistic possibilities, 
of which only a few have been outlined, are equally unlimited. Kathakaji is still 
alive with the religious consciousness of a whole nation and has the great form 
and integrity which only anonymous art can achieve through centuries of growth. 
But the people who were conscious and enlightened receptacles of its traditions have 
become very few and the danger of oblivion and degradation is imminent. 

This art which has evolved under the patronage of cultured people and of 
royalties with artistic inclinations, is to-day sought after only by illiterate peasants, 
by the simple and the poor, who cannot afford to go to the cinema or to buy a book. 
Their patronage is today the life-breath of Kathakaji. If therefore it is immensely 
valuable, it is none the less an artistic danger, because the necessity of being intelli- 
gible to this kind of audiences is an inducement to a grosser realism, not in 
accordance with the original principles of the art. 

As described before, efforts have been made in isolated centres of Malabar 
to maintain the art alive on its high original level and to bring back to the conscious- 
ness of the educated classes, that Kathakaji is not just good enough for popular 
entertainment, but that it always was a symbolical religious art, in which divinity was 
transubstantiated into visible form. 




ORIGIN OF THE ART OF SRT-VIJAYA 

By R. C. MAZUMDAR 


The kingdom of Sn-vijaya in Sumatra occupies an important place in the 
history of Hindu colonisation in Indonesia. Its origin may go back to the fourth 
century A. D., as Ferrand has concluded from a reference in the Chinese translation 
of a Buddhist Sutra 1 . But we know definitely from l-tsing that it had grown into 
an important and powerful state in the latter half of the seventh century A. D. 3 and 
this is fully corroborated by epigraphic evidence 3 . 

It is clear from l-tsing's account that Sn-vijaya was an important centre of 
Buddhism in his time, and what is still more significant, for our present purpose, it was 
the earliest seat of that Mahayana sect in Indonesia which played a great role 
in the evolution of art in that region 4 . 

In view of these things it is only natural that the art of Sri-Vijaya should 
merit serious attention of those who seek to study the origin of Indo-Javanese and 
allied arts. A study of this question has been rendered somewhat easier by the recent 
finds of some sculptures in and around Palembang which is usually identified with 
ancient Sn-vijaya. 

A detailed account of the recent explorations in Sumatra has been given in Oudheidkundig Verslag (1928,1930). 
A short but very interesting paper on this subject written in English by Dr. Krom (5) has made the discoveries known to 
Indian scholars. On the basis of this article Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh has contributed a paper on the "Early Art of Sri- 
vijaya" (6). I am unable to agree with some of the most important conclusions arrived at in these papers. 

Krom, and following him, Mr. Ghosh, have justly attached the greatest importance to a fragmentary stone torso 
of a Buddha image (7). The only characteristic feature of this torso is the drapery 'showing prominent folds of the robe'. 
As all the known Javanese figures of Buddha have a close-fitting robe, the contrast offered by the torso naturally induced 
the Dutch scholars to look for its origin to India. At first it was attributed to Gandh&ra influence, but Krom pointed out 
some differences from Gandh&ra style and observed : "We feel, therefore, more inclined to assume a connection with 
some Indian school of art in which the Graeco-Buddhist principles are found in a modified and Indianised form, e. g. that 
of Amaravatj" (8). Mr. Ghosh remarks: "His (Krom's) conclusions on this point are highly convincing. They are 
not merely tentative, as he modestly observes. In fact there cannot be any other opinion on the relic in question which 
we can safely ascribe on stylistic grounds to a period not later than the 4th century A. D." 

As the head, arms and legs of the image are all missing we have to base our conclusions only on the folded 
drapery. As Krom implies, this sort of drapery, originating from Gandh&ra, was adopted in different parts of India. I 
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may note in passing that foldJines representing drapery are noticed in the sculptures of BhSrhut and Bodh-Gayi, (9) 
which are certainly not attributable to Gandh&ra influence. But, apart from this, the so-called Gandhfira fold is observed 
in sculptures of Mathura, Bihar and Ceylon (10), It is, therefore, premature to conclude definitely that the 
Sumatran Buddha image is derived from the Amaravati school. 

In this connection we must consider also the bronze images of Buddha, Av&lokite4var& and Maitreya found near 
Palembang, (11) to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid. Krom remarks that they '*might easily be taken for 
Javanese bronzes” (12). Mr. Ghosh further develops the idea: “But though various details in their case show the 
characteristics of Javanese Sailendra art, their design and conception along with certain other details (e. g. the Ja$&mukuta, 
the full squarish face, the necklace and Uttariya and lastly the flowing curves of the swelling sensuous body fashioned 
with delicate touches) are reminiscent of the Pala art of Bengal 9 (13), 

In my opinion these remarks are totally inapplicable, at least to the image of Buddha. It appears that both Krom 
and Mr. Ghosh were largely influenced by the current view that SnWijaya formed the seat of the Sailendra empire from 
the seventh century and that this empire included Java in the eighth century A. D. I have tried to show elsewhere that this 
is not the case, (14) and Coed&s, who was mainly responsible for the view so generally held, has admitted the soundness 
of my views. He states that there are no reasonable grounds to affirm that before the 1 1 th century the kings of SrU 
vijaya belonged to the Sailendra dynasty or that they reigned at Srl-vijaya (15), 

If we once get rid of the prevailing conception that Sri^vijaya and Java were closely connected by the political 
authority of the Sailendras, we may see the art of Sri-vijaya in its true perspective. In my opinion the bronze Buddha 
figure of Palembang is akin to a Javanese figure only in those respects which both derived from India. But the Palembang, 
figure more closely resembles what we are accustomed to call the Gupta style, in S&math and other parts of northern 
India prior to the seventh or eighth century A. D. A comparison with any figure of Buddha during the Pila period 
would show the difference. I may draw particular attention to the following features. 

(a) Both the shoulders of the image are covered. As is well known, this feature is rare in Java, where,, 

with a few exceptions, the standing images have their right shoulder uncovered. Dr. Bosch has concluded after a careful 

consideration of all available specimens that “the few Javanese images which have both shoulders covered must represent 
the orthodox Hindu-Javanese type and must belong to an early period” (16). Dr. Bernet Kempers has further discussed 
the problem and he thinks it “more probable that the origin of this type must be sought in Gupta art......” (17). 

(b) The fulness of features, the general breadth of treatment, the ascetic and benevolent expression, the 
simplicity and inherent vigour — all these characteristics mark the figure as Gupta. 

(c) The peculiar P§la features are all absent. I do not wish to discuss this point in detail as BemeC 
Kempers, who has made a special study of Pala bronzes, has arrived at the same conclusion. Thus he remarks • 
”If the images from Jaiya and Palembang or the bronze Avalokiteivara which was discovered in the great stQpa of* 
Barabudur are scrutinised in search of Pala features, it turns out that they show none” (18). 1 arrived at this 
conclusion independently in respect of the bronze Buddha image of Palembang and am unable to accept the views of 
Mr, Ghosh that this image is related to the Pata art of Bengal. 

We may thus be tolerably certain that the art of $n-vijaya was the product of Gupta art. If we remember 

that the colossal copper statue of Buddha found at Sultanganj in the Bhagalpur district shows distinct folding lines 

of drapery (19) we need have no difficulty in referring both the stone torso and the bronze images of Palembang to 
Gupta art. 

We may indeed go even a step further and trace the further progress of this Gupta art to central Java. The 
famous Buddha images of Barabudur definitely recall the classic Buddha images of the Gupta period in all essentials, f 
need not dilate on this point, as it requires a separate treatment. I merely wish to stress the fact that it is reasonable to- 
hold that Sri-vijaya which was the centre of Mahay&nism in Indonesia, served as the channel through which, along with 
the religion, the art-traditions of India also flowed to Java. Once we accept this we may postulate two definite periods 
in the evolution of Jndo-Javanese and Indo-Sumatran art. First, the earlier period during which the Gupta influence was 
dominant, and secondly, the later period, when, as a result of intimate contact between the Sailendras and the P§.las, the 
Pala traditions gradually made their influence felt (20). It is difficult to adopt a definite chronological basis, but the 
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ninth century A. D. may be regarded as the dividing line between the two periods. In other words, broadly speaking, 
Indo-Javanese (including Indo-Sumatran) art passed through the same phases as the art of eastern India. 

Reference has been made above to the theory that the stone torso of Palembang belongs to the Amarivati 
school. Formerly, there was a general theory that Javanese art originated from the Amar&vatl school, but this is 
denied by Krom. In discussions of this kind it is well to remember that when we refer to a school as the origin, we 
should not rely upon isolated images, but upon the style generally displayed in images of a particular locality. Again, 
in judging the bronze images we should adopt a further caution in correlating them as far as possible with the stone 
sculptures of the locality. 

If we bear these points in mind the force of argument about the Amar&vati school would be considerably 
weakened. Mr. Ghosh holds the view that in addition to the stone torso, the little bronze Buddha head of Palembang 
(21) which Krom declared to be definitely "un-Javanese" in character also belongs to the Amarivati school (22). It 
may be noted in passing that by classifying this "un-Javanese” bronze Buddha head as of the Amar&vad school Mr. 
Ghosh indirectly gives up the case for the Amar&vatt origin of Javanese art. But apart from this let us consider Mr. 
Ghosh's view independently. 

Mr. Ghosh thinks that the bronze Buddha head of Palembang is closely akin to the bronze Buddha heads from 
Buddhapad near Bezwada, though he admits that it is fundamentally different from the bronze Buddha statuettes dis- 
covered at Amaravati itself. But anyone who compares the illustrations given in Sewell's plate 2, to which Mr* Ghosh 
refers, will, I feel sure, be convinced that it is difficult to conceive of two bronze Buddha heads more unlike each other. 
It is only fair to admit that no prototype of this Buddha head is known so far. 

Mr. Ghosh's view about the stone image of Avalokitefvara (23) found in Palembang is also hardly convincing. 
In opposition to the views of Dr. Bosch and Dr. Krom that southern India exercised no influence of any importance on 
the art of Sri-vijaya, Mr. Ghosh holds that this image of Avalokiteivara “is almost an echo of the monumental Pallava 
reliefs of the 7th century at M&mallapuram” (24). Here, again, the resemblance is only superficial. The figure is no 
doubt a remarkable one and possesses certain definite traits of classic Gupta art. But prototypes of this are met with 
in so distant localities as Kaliftga and Kanheri and it is premature to draw any definite conclusions about the particular 
school from which it originated. 

To sum up, we have hitherto discussed four images found in Palembang and its 
neighbourhood, viz. 1. Stone Buddha torso. 2. Bronze Buddha. 3. Bronze Buddha 
head. 4. Stone AvalokiteSvara. 

In the first place it is admitted by all that these images are absolutely un- 
Javanese. This proves that a school of art flourished in Sn-vijaya which was 
entirely independent of Java. 

Secondly, No. 2 is undoubtedly a product of the Gupta school and that is 
also probably the case with Nos. 1 and 4, though No. 1 is probably older and No. 4 
later than No. 2. All these three may be referred to the period from the 4th to the 
7th century A. D. The source of No. 3 is unknown. 

Thirdly there are reasons to believe that along with the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism this Gupta art tradition also probably flowed from Sn-vijaya to Java. 
Lastly, the Pala influence was superimposed upon this art from the ninth century 
onwards. 
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These views are put forward as merely tentative, as is indeed bound to be the 
case when conclusions have to be based on so imperfect data. 
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A CEDT HEAD* 


By ST. KRAMRISCH 


The burden of sculptured form keeps full, small lips, salient as they are, 
tight to the face. The mouth, closed spout of an upwelling fount not to spring forth, 
is firm with the pattern of a flower. 

Nor is this pattern isolated. Silent seal below and in-between the eyes, it is 
the carved and consolidated pronounciation of their liquid, modelled state. Inflected 
curves border the eyelids and reveal bulging eyes held together by their sight- 
less glance afloat in lids widely slit across the breadth of the face. The eyes 

have no sockets ; the cheeks are irradiated by them and seem part of their 

substance. This face in the front view is all eyes. The ears are barely 
indicated and appear as part of the crown and frame of the face. In the 
way they are rendered they have no share in the face. Little can be seen of 
the forehead. It mounts behind the high crown, supported by the steep arches 
of the brows and binds with an ample triangle the smooth temples to the root 
of the nose. 

Seen in profile, it is part of an unbroken line from the flattened top of the crown 
to the nose. The slant of crown and nose is sharply strung. It is held by the 
modelling of the face. There is no break between front view and profile. Dilated 
nostrils join their cut to an oscillating modelling of the cheeks. Beside these 
two technical aspects of cut definition and modelled spread, the physiognomy more- 
over is condensed in ridge lines. They clasp and partition the fulness of the lips 

and lead it back into the evanescent modelling of the cheeks where their comers are 

engraven in two upward curves sunk deep each in a point. They hold their secret 
never to be spent There the cheeks are depressed but free from fatigue. The chin 
gathers into a central point their spreading surface. 

The ridge that borders the lips delves down into the modelling to turn into its 


* PI. XIX; the original is in the Lalbehari Memorial Collection, Satna. 
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opposite, an engraved line. It is an equivalent in the third dimension to the double 
tension of the linear curve of the eyebrows. This at each of its points is on the 
verge of turning into the opposite direction and yet it persists in its course with 
comprehensive ambiguity. Situated between the region of the mind and that of the 
senses the line of the brows raises a high bridge. Should its curve relax, it would 
swoop down and blot out the cut as well as the modelling, the peaked solidity 
and the liquid base of this invented physiognomy. The movement epitomised in the 
eyebrows reverberates in the outlines of lids and mouth, cheeks and nose. All 
these are formed by its rhythm, the visualised interaction of the mind and the 
senses. 

This head's liquidity and definition, sharp as a knife's edge, are balanced 
by a high tension of opposites. Its liquid aspect when defined yields the 
curve peculiar to it. Petal-like around eyes and mouth, the cheeks and 
forehead are of a substance seemingly molten and nescient of its livingness. 

The forehead recedes, hidden under a high slanting crown while the slant 
reaches downward to the tip of the nose. In this aspect the face is stable. 
The profile is outlined by the index of the balance. Drawn in through dilated 

nostrils and conducted right into the steepness of the crown are scent and 

memory of pastures on which feeds the tranquillity of the eyes. These pastures 
are of the mind, and suggest compassion. The sharp profile, with nose, 
forehead and crown in one, is but a sublimation of the structure of an 

animal's head. Along this unbroken line . scent is transformed into memory, 
the activity of the sense into one of the mind. This transformation in the 
vertical intersects the sinuous rhythm of the eyebrows, the dipping into and 
rising of the mind-sense-unity. The vertical has but one direction that of time, 
i.e., of memory or transformation. 

Contrasting with its smoothness, the face is framed by a heaving mass of crown 
ornaments and earrings. Their seemingly inarticulate profusion of knobbed lumps, 
creamy convolutions and burst bubbles is an organised eruption of plastic mass. 
Scroll and disc of the earring — the ear appear as part of the frame, not of the face 
itself flattened in concave correspondence to the nose ridge, make the circle of 
commutation between the altogether layed-out and limpid face of the god and the 
agitation in the crown full of darkness. The surfaces of the two are formed in different 
modes of plastic form, that of the crown in a state of becoming and the other 
in an unaging presence. 

While no single feature, if isolated and searched for its formative principle, can 
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be claimed as particularly belonging to the sculpture of the Cedi country in the 
eleventh century, it is their coherence which determines such a head as the one 
illustrated here. In the faces in Sand for instance is the welling forth of the plastic 
mass 1 * ; among conventions employed in Mathura is the drooping of the 
upper eyelid in the middle, or the ridge-like outline of the lips 3 ; the great simplifica- 
tions of the Gupta phase, the reinforced unity of the linear and the plastic of 
western and central Indian sculpture, all these are valid simultaneously in this head. 
The quantity in which they commingle is given by the sculptor's vision and there is no 
archaism where a living whole undergoes one of its differentiations. 

Every one of the features of this head is shaped with the same definition of 
mouth, eyes and nose which also belongs to central and western Indian sculpture at 
this phase. Before that, and in the other provinces even at this moment and later, the 
features lie dormant in the face as part of the body and part of the entire mass of the 
image or relief. The Candella physiognomies, representative of central Indian sculp- 
ture 3 , are disturbed and critical, so that the mouth takes stock of and weighs the 
dream of the eye, and the profile is keener and of greater resolve in its wisdom than 
the stillness in the front view. The Cedi faces on the other hand are free from conflict. 
They know but they do not taste their own experience. They carry it forth to the 
utmost definition, of curve and point of mouth and nose. Petal-like the front view 
spreads but the animal's scent sharpens the profile. The vegetative and liquid state 
is in the dream and modelling of this face, yet its theriomorphic cut can not be 
lifted from it and while it dreams, it wills. Both these aspects well up with the plastic 
mass ; they are laid out altogether from within. 

If plastically Ced! sculpture in its massive welling forth from within the 
unformed mass of the stone is of a texture akin to that of Sand, the faces of its 
figures answer this experience with a last refinement The forming principle has gained 
an ultimate definition in the physiognomy invented by it It is the seal impressed 
from within on the outside world. The mass harbours the tension of opposites 
and its impact is its measure. Beyond the pairs of opposites is the vision of this face . 

The head (7£" high) which may have been that of an image of Vijnu comes 
from S. Rewa, Baghelkhand, probably from Sohagpur. 4 The sandstone is golden 
brown. It must have been carved in the eleventh century. 

1. Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, PL VIII, Fig. 35 ; p. 157. 

% Vogel f La Sculpture de Mathuri, Pis. XIX b ; XXI b, XX iL 

3. Kramrisch, Candella Sclupture, J. 1. S. O* A. voL I p» 97, Pis. XX VH 2, XXX. 

4. cf. R. D. BamrivTbe Haihayas of Tripud A. S. L, M. 23, p. 31. 
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REVIEWS 


Miniature Painting of the Jaina Kalpa Sutra, by W. Norman Brown, pp. IV, 66; Plates 45. 

Oriental Studies No. 2. Smithsonian Institution. 

The aim of the present work as explained by the author in the preface is to serve as an explanatory guide to the 
whole series of miniatures generally to be found in various Mss. in different libraries and collections both in India and 
abroad. The author has successfully accomplished this object and like its preceding volume 'The Story of K&laka', it 
shows a thorough mastery of the subject. The identifications of the illustrations are correct and reliable with full 
explanations. The author is of opinion that the miniatures are in the early western Indian style of painting. The 
illustrations clearly indicate the peculiar Jain style found in western India. For several centuries from the 10th down to 
the 1 6th and even as late as the 1st half of the 17th century we find certain peculiarities in illustrated Jain Mss. and 
banners alone while we do not find the U-shaped forehead marks in both male and female figures including the gods, 
the pointed beards of the Kusan style and peculiar postures and costumes in non-Jain miniatures of that period. 

The work is a really valuable contribution to the study of Indian painting and of Jainism. 

Puran Chand Nahar. 

A Guide to Elephanta, by Hlrananda Sastri. Published by the Manager of Government Publica- 
tions, Delhi, 1934. Pages 70 with 19 plates. 

In this book which belongs to the same series of handbooks as Sir John Marshall's well known guide books to 
Taxila and Sanchi, Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the late Government Epigraphist for India, gives an account of the caves of 
Elephanta and their sculptures, etc. There are indeed several other handbooks on Elephanta, the earliest of them being 
by the late Dr. Burgess, published in 1871. The present book has been written, so the author professes, to meet the 
need for "a trustworthy and up-to-date guide to the monuments." In compiling this up to-date guide book however 
the author has largely, if not solely, relied either on Dr. Burgess' work or on the "Gazetteer of Thana District" (1882), 
both published more than half a century ago. Very little new material is to be found in the book. 

Not frequently do we meet with inaccurate statements and his identifications of some of the deities are either 
doubtful or erroneous. It is unlikely that the ascetic figure on PI. XVI bore a club in one of his broken hands and 
that it should be identified with Siva as Lakulria (the club-bearer). The three-headed female figure above the head of 
Siva (PL XIV) should, in our opinion, represent the goddess GarigS, in her threefold form of Mand&kini in the heavenly 
regions, Suradhani in the earthly regions and Bhogavati in the nether regions, rather than the Trivent ^or the confluence 
of the Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati, as has been thought by the author (p. 39). 

The book should be of some use as other books on Elephanta are now out of print, and its value is to some 
extent enhanced by the plates — not satisfactorily reproduced — , & map of Elephanta and a plan ot the main cave as well 
as by an appendix, dealing with iconographical notes, and a glossary. 

Sarasi Sarasvati. 

The Archaeology and Art of Sumatra, by R. Helne-Geldern. pp. 305-331 of "Sumatra” by 
F. M. Loeb. Institut fuer Voelkerkunde der Universitaet Wien, 1935. 

This succinct survey deals with the whole material of the archaeology and art of Sumatra in the following sections : 
The stone age, the art of Nias, the megalithic art of South Sumatra, the art of the Batak, the Hindu-Buddhist period and 
the Muslim phase. The approach is archaeological, ethnological and stylistic. The conclusions are; There are two 
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different palaeolithic cultures— palaeolithic denoting & cultural type and not a fixed period — a "flake culture" and a 
"hande-axe culture", the former to be related to those of Ceylon and Celebes, the latter to the Hoabinhien and early 
Bacsonian of north eastern Indo-China and to that of Siam and Malay peninsula. The hand-axe culture has probably 
to be associated with the Papua-Melanesoids and the flake culture with people of VeddokJ origin. There may be still 
older palaeolithic cultures in Sumatra, but neither these nor the primitive Malaysian stratum can be distinguished as yet. 
The latter may have been the transmitter of proto-neolithic elements. The neolithic quandrangular adze cultures of 
Sumatra and Java are similar. On the isle of Nias especially it produced a magical symbolism and a megalithic monu- 
mental art. On the mainland of Sumatra, the monuments of Pasemah as those of Nias belong to a developed megalithic 
culture. But while the latter are static in conception, these are dynamic, full of movement and not column-like as the 
Nias stone images. These go back to wooden ancestral figures ; the Pasemah sculptures however belong to a "stone-style”. 
The same dynamism is also imparted to paintings on stone cist graves. The Pasemah monuments belong to the Dong-Son 
culture (from about 300 or 600 B. C. to 100 A. D.). Heine -Geldem distinguishes an earlier and a later group of 
Pasemah monuments. Re. the art of the Batak a critical survey is given of its aspects and the phases embodied therein. 
Its synthetical character is seen in architecture and sculpture. Three stylistic strata are fused, the megalithic symbolic style, 
that of Dong-son and the Hindu-Sumatrean. This fusion harbours important indications for the history of Eastern Asiatic 
and Oceanic civilisations. 

Gupta, south Indian and Javanese influences of various phases, prior to and during the empire of $ri-vijaya did not 
efface an indigenous Sumatrean style (fig. 78, a, b, the wreathed bronze Buddha head from Bukit Seguntang). In 
architecture too, Hindu-Sumatrean forms are distinguished from Hindu-Jav&nese types. 

Among the Mohammedans of Sumatra the bronze age Dong-son style supplies the basic motives, and later 
(14th century) Chinese influences are to be noticed along with Hindu, Hindu-Javanese and Moslem devices. Chinese 
influence coincided also with the later phases of Pasemah sculptures, which are closely related to early Han sculptures. 
Sumatra, owing to its position between India and China and on the way which primitive man must have taken from Asia 
to Australia and the Southseas is sure to yield further facts of fundamental importance. 

These extracts may give an idea of Prof. Heine-Geldem's synthetic method. Comprehensive in its approach it 
deals with a heterogeneous mass of material and makes it coherent and centred. In this masterfully condensed survey 
replete with critical information the foundations are laid for future work on the archaeology and art of Sumatra. 

St. Kramrisch. 

* 

Archaeology in Gwalior, by M. B. Garde, Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior State. 
Second Edition, 1934. Pages 151 with 34 plates. 

This brochure gives "a bare outline of the wealth of archaeological remains which the State possesses”, 
and is a prelude to a bigger volume, "The Directory of Archaeological Monuments of Gwalior State”, which is under 
preparation. The work under review is divided into two parts. The first part deals with the work and achievements 
of the State Archaeological Department in the sphere of exploration and conservation of monuments and education 
of the public. The second part is a brief directory of important places of archaeological interest within the State. 
The method adopted in compiling this handbook is satisfactory. Every branch of archaeology has been touched 
upon, Hindu, Buddhist, Jain and Muhammadan. Every important place has been described with reference 
to its approaches, nearest accomodations, its topography and ancient remains, its traditions and references. 
As many as twenty-seven such places have been described, and among them we find Ujjayini, Vidi£a, and 
of Kalidasa's Malavik&gnimitram, Padmavati and Kuntalapura, the capita! cities of the N&ga kings, Daiapura, whence 
we have the famous pillars of king Yaiodharman, and Tumvavana of the Buddhist literature and of two Sanchi 
inscriptions. Small though the book is, it contains a vast amount of varied and interesting information, and the author's 
intimate acquaintance with the ancient sites makes his description reliable and informative. An archaeological map of the 
State and very good reproductions greatly enhance the value of the publication. 


Sarasi Sarasvati. 
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BUILDINGS IN NEPAL 


By PERCY BROWN 


Owing to the character of its terrain the chief life of Nepal became concentra- 
ted within a relatively limited area known as the Valley of Nepal, and within this 
valley, brought about by the political history of the state, are not one, but three 
capital cities, Khatmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan, all in close proximity to one 
another. According to the legend each city is designed in the shape of a well-known 
religious symbol : Khatmandu is laid out on the lines of the sword of ManjuSn, 
the patron saint of the country and is therefore long and narrow in plan. Bhatgaon 
has been made to resemble the conch of Visnu and is accordingly oval in shape, 
while Patan follows the wheel of the Buddha and has a circular plan. 

Within these symbolic outlines the layout of the streets and structures generally 
followed no particular system except that the central feature was a Durbar square 
and consisted of an irregularly shaped open space within which the principal official, 
ceremonial and religious buildings were located. It also included a palace or city 
residence for the ruling family. From the Durbar square, streets led off to other and 
less important squares containing religious and civic edifices of a secondary character, 
while around and beyond were the suburbs comprising shops and private dwellings. 

Those who planned, built, and decorated these cities of Nepal were the original 
inhabitants of the country, the Newars, who still form a large majority of the popu- 
lation. In view of the amount of artistic material that these cities represent it 
seems as if for several centuries an appreciable proportion of the inhabitants had 
concentrated their entire thought and energy on the production of works of art. 
From the general style of the temples it is revealed that two very different 
architectural traditions met in Nepal. Most of these religious structures are of what 
may be termed the pagoda type, a tower- like conception in diminishing stones con- 
structed largely of wood and ordinarily associated with the architecture of the Far 
East j on the other hand there are a number of temples built of stone which are not 
far removed in design from what has been termecT the Indo-Aryan style of Hindustan. 
22 
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As to the pagoda type (Plate XX, portion of Durbar square, Patan) although this 
distinctive structure has been usually regarded as of Chinese origin there is evidence 
^cumulating which suggests that a phase of wooden architecture incorporating this 
pagoda form in the shape of wooden roofs in tiers, found favour in India previous 
to the Muhammadan invasion. Such buildings being constructed of timber have 
disappeared, but they have left records of their existence in temples as far apart 
as those of Kashmir with their stone imitation of planked roofs, those of the 
Mers in Kathiawar with their Buddhistic gables, those of south Kanara, and in a 
lesser degree those of Orissa with the pyramidal superstructure to their Jagamohans. 

But the most characteristic form of expression employed by the Newars of 
Nepal was not in the sphere of architecture, interesting though that may be, but in 
their applied arts, the wood carving and metal work which decorate all their buildings 
with an amazing exuberance. It was in this aspect of their craftsmanship that the 
Newar workmen showed such instinctive artistry, such imagination and such 
manipulative skill, recalling in some respects that remarkable movement in northern 
Italy which produced the art era known as the Quattro-cento 5 when in the words of 
W alter Pater "artists and philosophers and those whom the action of the world has 
elevated and made keen, do not live in isolation, but breathe a common air, and 
catch light and heat from each other s thoughts”. There is something of this spirit 
in the arts of Nepal as well as in the literature which flourished parallel with this 
aesthetic activity. It was not an art reserved only for the glory of the temples, when 
as in Christianity 1 all ye works of the Lord, praise ye the Lord”, for it overflowed 
on to the common buildings of the streets as shown in Plates XX, XXV, window of 
a house in Patan, and XXI, Fig. 4, which is the upper story of a shop front in the 
main street of Khatmandu. Even in these everyday structures all the details of the 
woodwork are designed and executed with the most loving care (PI. XXI, Fig. 3, 
detail of pillars s cf. also Fig. 1, detail of carving from door of house at Patan of 
which the window is shown on PI. XXV) ; the background a fretwork of geometrical 
patterns over which are superimposed figures and emblems so disposed as to 
give the best possible effect These applied elements and figure subjects are not 
merely artistic conceits, with no meaning, introduced to fill a space or break 
the line of a moulding, but each motif carries with it a long and interesting 
history ; they are not dead forms for each is a living symbol, an illustration in a 
story known to all those who are initiated. 

Some of the finest temples are not in the cities but crown the summits of 
outstanding hills in various parts of the valley, and to which pilgrimages are made 
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on saint days. Such is the temple of Changu Narayana, and that of Svayambhunath, 
to select only two of the many shrines of great sanctity, and also treasure-houses 
of Newar art. Fig. 2, Plate XXI depicts a portion of a door-way to the former 
temple, showing the application of hammered metal over a framework of wood. 
Two ideals are represented in this illustration, on the leaf of the door itself there is 
a bold pattern expressive of a largeness of design and breadth of treatment unusual 
in such a medium. Around this is a crisper and more clearly cut method of embos- 
sing but equally plastic in its character, the two systems showing that the craftsmen 
played with the stubborn brass with the same ease as a potter would handle his 
fictile clay. Then in their designs, both in metal and wood, they employed a style in 
which effect was obtained by two violently contrasted forms of relief, low surface 
modelling as a background to shapes produced almost in the round. Examples 
of this may be studied in Plates XXII and XXIV reproducing the Durbar hall at 
Patan and in Plate XXVI, part of the facade of a temple in Bhatgaon, well illustrated 
in the copper gilt tympanum over the doorway. Apart from its bold technique there 
is a wealth of symbolism and imagery within the relatively small compass of this 
remarkable work of applied art. 

In the higher aspects of the metal work of Nepal, these craftsmen showed the 
same superb genius, as their large metal statues are eloquent proof. These statues are 
both religious and civic, the latter being perhaps the most effective, on account of their 
commanding position, elevated on tall monolithic pillars in the Durbar squares. Public 
statues in public squares are a common feature in the cities of many countries, but 
in none do these monuments show to better advantage than in the flagged open 
spaces in the capitals of Nepal. Much of this appropriate appearance is due to the 
fact that they have been designed to compose with the architeture by which they are 
surrounded (cf. also PI. XXIII, front of temple in Bhatgaon). Few works of art of this 
kind could be more dignified than the statue of Raja Bhupatendra Mall who ruled 
in the 17 th century, kneeling on his lion throne, on an immense lotus capital 
and looking down gravely on the Durbar hall of Bhatgaon. Of the religious 
type of figures the temples contain numerous specimens, one of the finest being a life- 
size copper image of a Tara in 'the temple of Svayambhunath, so exquisitely modelled 
that it may represent an offshoot of that school of metal-work of the Later Middle 
Country (Magadha) referred to by Taranath, and of whom the chief exponents were 
' Dhiman and his son Bitpalo in the 9th century. Nepal appears as a microcosm of 
what India was like in the Middle Ages, and it is still a rich and inexhaustible trea- 
sury from which the student may extract priceless information. 



BRAHMAYAMALA-TANTRA, CH. IV 

A NEW TEXT ON PRATIMALAKSANA 

• ■ 

By P. C. BAGCHI 


New materials for a systematic study of Indian iconometry are slowly forth- 
coming. Hadaway published a note on some Indian SilpaSastras in 1914 in the 
Ost-Asiatische Zeitschrift and about the same time Gopinath Rao made a 
detailed study of a South Indian text called the UttamadaSatalavidhi in an appendix 
to his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol, I, Part II. The latter attempted 
a comparative study of the available materials a few years afterwards in a 
separate memoir on Talamana or iconometry (Mem. Arch. Survey, 1920). In 
this memoir he compared the data of the Uttamada&atalavidhi, the Bfhatsamhita, 
Sukramti, etc., with the materials available from Saiva and Vaisnava texts like 
the AipSumadbhedagama, Karanagama and Vaikhanasagama. Important chapters 
on measurements are to be found also in the Visnudharmottaram Pt. Ill, 35, 
36, which have been translated by Kramrisch and published by the Calcutta 
University. 

It was known long since that there are translations of a number of iconometri- 
cal texts in Tibetan. These texts are found in the Bstan hgyur CXX111 (Cordier, 
Catalogue du Fonds tibetain 3, p. 479 5 p. 475). These texts are the following : i. 
DaSatalany-agrodha-parimandala-Buddhapratima-nama j ii. Sambuddha-bhasita- 
pratimalaksana-vivarana-nama, both of which were translated by an Indian Buddhist 
pandit called Dharmadhara with the help of a Tibetan scholar, Kirtidhvaja (Gras pa 
rgyal mtshan) by name, at Gun than in Mnah ris ('Western Tibet) ; iii, Citralaksana 
in three chapters of which the authorship of the first two is attributed to Nagnaji. The 
text is also called the Nagnaji -citralaksana-nirdeSa. The work has been rendered 
into German by Laufer (Das Citralaksana, 1913) ; iv. Pratimamanalak sananama. 
The Tibetan tradition mentions the name of the author as Maharsi Atreya. The 
translation was prepared at Gun than by Dharmadhara. 
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The exact date of these Tibetan translations can not be determined at present. 
Most probably they were executed in the 11th or the 12th century A, D. which was 
the age of a great literary activity in Western Tibet. The latest discovery of 
G. Tucci in Spiti and Kunawar (cf. Indo-Tibetica, III, I templi del Tibet Occiden- 
tal, 1935) shows to what a large extent the Indian traditions of iconometry were 
known in Western Tibet during this period. 

Of the four texts mentioned above, the first two were translated into 
Chinese from Tibetan by one Kong pu Cha pu in the beginning of the K'ien 
long period (1740 A. D.). The Chinese edition of these translations comprises 
the following texts : i. Fo shuo tsao siang leang tu king-the Buddhabhajita- 
pratimalaksana-sutra which is a literal translation from Tibetan (i) : ii. Fo shuo 
tsao siang leang tu king kiai, the Buddhabhajita-pratimalakjapa-sutra-vivarana 
being a translation of Tibetan (ii) with notes of the Chinese translator 5 iii. 
supplementary texts collected by the translator on Bodhisattvapratimalaksanam, 
Navatalapratimalak§anam, Aetata lapratima-, Caturdharmapalapratima-, Jtrnoddhara- 
vidhi, etc. 

Although these texts were made available in Chinese so late, the Indian 
traditions of iconometry were known in China much earlier. The Chinese translator 
in this connection narrates the story of a Nepalese artist named A-ni-ko in his preface. 
A-ni-ko is also known from other Chinese sources (cf. S. Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. Ill, 
app. p. 185). A-ni-ko was born in Nepal in 1243 A. D. and went to Tibet 
at an early age at the head of a band of sculptors and painters. In 1260 A. D. 
Phags pa, the Guru of Kublai Khan ordered a golden pagoda to be built at the 
capital of Tibet For that purpose he wanted to requisition the services of 
100 select Nepalese artists. But only 24 artists were found. A-ni-ko who was 
only 17 years old at that time wanted to go but objections were made on 
account of his early age. He however replied : "I may be young in years but 
not so in mind". He was therefore allowed to go. When he reached the capital 
of Tibet 'Phags pa was highly impressed by the attainments of the yonng artist and 
the supervision of the entire work was entrusted to him. The construction of the 
pagoda was complected in two years when A-ni-ko wanted to go back to his 
country. But 'Phags pa was so fond of him that he initiated him to monkhood 
and after some time sent him to the capital of China. On his arrival at the 
capital he presented himself to the emperor Kublai Khan. The emperor wanted to 
know about his special attainments. The artist told him that he knew designing, 
modelling and metal casting. At the order of the emperor he repaired many of 
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the old statues in the palace, made a large number of statues for different 
monasteries in the empire and soon became widely known. Nobody had 
attained his perfection. In 1274 he received from the emperor supreme authority 
over the artists in metal within the empire. In 1275 A-ni-ko returned to the life 
of a layman, was appointed controller of Imperial manufactures and honoured with 
many posthumous titles after his death. Traditions of Indian iconometry handed 
down by A-ni-ko were current in China for a long time. 

During my second visit to Nepal in 1929 I came across a number of manus- 
cripts of Pratimalak$anam in the Darbar Library. As ancient texts on image making 
were still very rare I at once secured copies of these manuscripts. One of the texts, 
the Samyak-sambuddha-bhajita-pratimalaksanam has been edited by J. N. Banerjea 
with notes and translation in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, 1932. 
It is the original on which the Tibetan translation no. i (DaSatalanyagrodha- 
parimandala-buddhapratimalak^anam) was based. The Chinese translation 
though based on the Tibetan follows the Sanskrit text quite faithfully. Another 
text called the Pratimamanalaksanam which is the original of Tibetan ii and 
contains iconometrical directions on various Buddhist images has been edited in 
the Punjab Sanskrit Series. The edition is not quite up to the mark probably 
because the manuscript which the editor used was very corrupt The copy of 
the ms. which I secured is very correct and will be soon utilized for a better edition 
of the text 

Besides the Buddhist texts of Pratim5lak$anam I discovered two extensive 
chapters on Brahmanical images in two Tantrik texts of canonical importance hitherto 
unnoticed, namely the Brahmayamala and the Pingalamata. The manuscripts of 
these two texts which I examined in the Darbar Library are very old t the first is dated 
in 172 N. S. (1052 A. D.) and the second in N. S. 294 (1174 A. D.). But the two 
works, as I have tried to prove elsewhere with the help of literary and inscriptional 
evidence go back at least to the 8th century A.D. (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. V. 
pp. 754-769). In these two texts therefore we have die oldest available informa- 
tion (probably with the exception of the Brhatsamhita and the Vijnudharmotta- 
ram) on image-making in India. 

The units of measurement : The units of measurement used in die BrahmaySmala 
and Pingalamata texts are the same. These are trasarenu, paramanu, bdiagra, 
fikja, yQka, yava, aftguia, kala and vitasti. The Pingalamata uses the words anu 
a °d keSagra instead of paramanu and balagra. The standards are the following : 
3 trasarenu make 1 paramanu ; 8 paramanu make 1 bslagra (kettgra) t 
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8 balagra make 1 Kksa (var. rkSS) ? 8 Kk$a make 1 yuka j 8 yuka make 1 yava * 
8 yava make I angula ; 2 angula make 1 kala (also called golaka) $ 6 kala make 
1 vitasti (also called ratal, hasta) * 2 vitasti make 1 kara (? according to the 
Pingalamata only) t 7 vitasti make 1 damja. 

This standard varies from that of the south Indian texts (Cf. UttamadaSatala 
measure, G. Rao, Hindu Iconography, 1, 2. app.) but agrees with those of the north 
Indian texts. The terms used in the Bfhatsamhita are param£nu,raja, balagra, Itksa, yuka, 
yava and angula and the same authority says that eight times of each are to 
be taken. 

The Chinese commentary to the translation of Samyaksambuddha-bhaSita- 
pratimalak§anam (Fo shuo kiai siang leang king kiai) says that the Indian measures 
of images are : small dust (paramdnu), the end of a hair (balagra), louse (Iflcsa), 
kiai-tseu (yuka ?) and wheat (yava) and that eight times of each are to be taken. 
It further says that two yavas make 1 tsiu (pada), 4 padas make one angula and 
12 angulas make one pole (dan<ja). 

The first three are apparently imaginary measures and this is why there is un- 
certainty as to how many trasarenu make one paramSnu. There is some difference 
about the meaning of the word trasarenu. In the south Indian texts it is given as 
ratharenu whereas in the DevatSmQrtiprakarana it occurs as chaya-renu. The Brahma- 
ySmala text explains it as the little particles which are seen dancing when the sun 
enters into a dark comer. 

apiwf jj I 

In the Pingalamata text the same explanation is found as it says that the parti- 
cles which are seen when the sun's rays fall in a dark comer are the trasarenus 
( ^ CBHrcfcora: I ).' The same idea is conveyed by the expres- 
sion chayarenu "the particles in shade" but ratharenu of the south Indian texts 
conveys a different idea as it refers to particles which are thrown around by the 
wheels of a chariot 

The Brhatsamhrta does not refer to the trasarenu but uses almost the same 
definition as that of the Pingalamata in order to define a paramanu 1 . It is of course 


t. m wwma wT^ft mi mr. i 
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difficult to determine which of the two texts is the borrower. They might have drawn 
on a common source. 

The varieties of images : In the Brahmayamala text the images are of three 
kinds, namely Divyadhika, Divya, and Divyadivya which I have rendered respec- 
tively as supra -divine, divine and semi -divine. Each of these classes also includes 
the images of the Saktis or female energies o the various gods. I have not met a 
similar classification anywhere else. It resembles to some extent a classification 
according to the Gunas referred to by G. Rao (Talamana, p. 41) and found in the 
south Indian Saivagamas. According to it the images of gods and goddesses may 
be divided into three classes, Sattvik!, Rajas! and Tamasl. It is however theoretically 
held in the same text that each and every god may have all these three aspects and 
in this the basis of classification seems to be different than that followed in our text 

The question of proportion however is not neglected in this classification. 
The three classes of images, Divyadhika, Divya and Divyadivya have three different 
standards of proportion. It is clearly held in our text that DivySdhika images 
should be 11 tala in measurement, i.e., 132 angulas as 1 tab is described in the 
same text as a measure of 12 angulas. The Divyadivya images should be 9 tSlas 
(108 ang.) and though it is not clearly stated, the Divya images are suggested to 
be 10 talas (120 ang.). 

According to our text the Divyadhika images are those of the lords of die 
Devis, the Saktis, SadaSiva, the three Saktis (of Brahma, Vijnu and MaheSvara ?), 
Srikantha, his consort and the lord of Uma. Some iconographical details of these 
gods and goddesses are given at the end of the text 

The Divya images are those of the Yoginls, Guhyakas, the mother goddesses 
(matrkas), the lords of the Guhyakas, the Viras, the 68 Rudras, the ^oginis of the 
sky, the Lokapalas, etc. (The Brahmayamala text however notes that according to 
the Vimalatantra these images fall into the category of Divyadivya). 

The Divyadivya images are those of Nandi, Mahakala, the two rivers 
(Ganga and Yamuna), etc. In one place of the text however these images are 
described as Divya images apparently by mistake. It will however appear from 
the iconographical details given towards the end that there is some confusion 
between the last two categories, the Divya and Divyadivya. Their distinction is not 
very clear. 

The Chinese texts referred to above contain a cbssiflcation of various Buddhist 
images according to the proportions of measurement The images of Buddhas and 
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The distance between the brow and the eye should be ^ kala (i.e., 1 ang.). 
The forehead above the brow should be 4 ang., the distance between the brow and 
the ears 3 kala (i.e. 6 ang.) the distance between the Srkkin? and eyes 2^ kala 
(5 ang.). The length of the pendulous lobe of the ears (mani-karnaputa ?) should be 
2| kala (i.e., 5 ang.), the depth of the ear-holes 1 ang., the upper parts of the ear (?) 

kala (i.e., 3 ang.) and their thickness I ang. The height of the ear from the' root 
should be 1 angula. 

The length (i.e., the height) of the neck should be 5 ang. and its thickness 
(prottha) 4 kala (i.e., 8 ang.). The distance from the neck to the chest should 

be 8 kala (i.e., 6 ang.) 1 2 . The width of the chest should be 82 ang. 

The distance between the the arm-pit (kaksa) and the breast (stana) should 
be 3 kala (i.e., 6 ang.), the breast 2 ang., the joint of the stomach (?) (udara- 
sandhi ?) 2 ang., the two breasts (?) 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang. each, the distance 
between the breasts 6 kala, i.e., 1| ang., the distance between the chest (hfdaya) 
and the navel 6 kala, i.e., ang., the width of the waist with the sides (?) 
should be 10 kala (i.e., 20 aiig.), the navel 2 kala (i.e., 4 ang.), the thickness 
of the waist 32 ang., and the distance between the navel and the penis 
16 kala, i.e., 32 ang''. The distance between the penis and the knees should be 

12 kala, i.e., 14 ang., the knees 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang. each, the shanks from the knee 
down to the ankle 24 aiig. each and the ankles (gulpha) down to the sole of the 
feet 3 kala, i.e. 6 ang., each. 

The foot from the heel (parsni) to the big toe should be 8 kala (16 ang.), 
the big toe 2 kala (4 ang.), the middle 1^ kala (3 ang.), the third l£ kala (2£ ang-), 
the fourth the same and the small toe 1 kala (2 aiig.). The thickness of the big 
toe should be 2 kala (2 ang.), of the second 2 aiig., 2 yav., the third 1 ang., and the 
last two 1 aiig. each. 

The arm from the top to the middle point (kurpara) should be 9 kala 
(18 ang.?), the middle point (kurpara) itself 1 kala (2 aiig.) and the distance between 

1. Tne text is corrupt in this case and I have made a correction. The text runs as follows . < 5^33 

In all other cases the text contains an indication of the distance between the neck and the chest and not that 
between the ear and the chest. I suggest the correction 1 . This distance in all other cases is sometimes 

13 and sometimes 15 angulas. 

2 . This seems to be impossible. This distance according to the texts studied by G. Rao is either 13 aftg. or 13 
ahg. 3 yav. (according to the uttamadasatala measure which is of 120 ang.), whereas according to the Sukraniti it is 13 
ang. and according to the Brhatsamhita 12 ang. only. It will be seen later on that in the case of divine and 
semi-divine images our text makes this distance 14 ang. 1 think that in the present case 16 afig. and not 16 kalSs 
(32 ang.), are meant. 
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the Kurpara and the wrist (manibandha) 9 kala (18 afig.). The distance from the 
wrist to the end of the fingers should be 7 kala (14 ang.). The thumb from its 
root should be 3T kala (7 ang.) in length, its distance from the index finger should 
be 2 ang., its digit (parva) kala (1 ang.) and the nail half the parva, i.e., ang. 
The index (tarjani) should be 1 \ kala (5 ang.), the first joint (ganda) 14 yava 
(q*3T fjC^Hl), the second joint 2 ang. 6 yava and the digit 2^ ang. The middle 
finger should be 3 kal§ (6 ang.), its first joint 2 ang., and the second 2 ang., the 
digit should be T| ang., and the nail f ang. The ring finger should be 2 kala 1 
ang. (i.e., 5 ang.), its joints 2 ang., and the digit 1 ang. The little finger should be 
2 kala (4 ang.), the joints 2| ang., the digit 1 ang., and the nails of both the ring 
finger and the little finger half the digit. The thickness of the thumb should be 1 ang., 
that of the index 5 yav., the middle finger 6 yav., the ring finger 5 yav., and the little 
finger 4 yav. 

ii. Divyadhika-nari or supra-divine female deities 

In the case of the supra-divine female figures 1 the foot should be 6 kak» (12 
ang.) and the thickness of the heel should be 5 ang. (whereas that of the males should 
be 6 ang.). The sole of the foot should be 6 ang., (whereas that of the males 

should be 7 ang.). The big toe should be 3 ang., and its thickness f kala (1| ang.). 

The second toe should be ang. (3 ang.) and its thickness kala (i.e., 1 ang., the 
third toe should be 1 kala (2 'ting.) and its thickness 7 yav., (| kala less 1 yav.), the 
fourth toe should be ^ kala 3 yav., (i.e. 11 yav.) and its thickness kala less 2 yav., 
i.e., 6 yav., and the little toe ^ kala 2 yav., (i.e. 10 yav.) and its thickness \ kala less- 
2 yav., i.e., 6 yav. 

The (thickness of) the knee-cap (kalapika) should be 1^ kala, i.e., 3 
ang., and its periphery 7 kala (14 ang.). In the case of males the periphery 
is 5^ kala (11 ang.). The hip should be 18 kala (36 ang.). The distance 

between the breasts should be 5)r kala (11 ang.) the periphery of the breast 4 

kala (8 ang.), and the distance between the neck and the breast !■§ kala 
(3 ang.). The width of the chest including the arms should be \\ kala (28 
ang.), the thickness of the arms below the shoulder should be 2 kala (4 ang.), the 
periphery 6 kala, i.e., 12 ang. and the Kalapika 1 kala (2 ang.) (in the case of males it is 
2^ kala, i.e., 5 ang., and the Kalapika 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang., the periphery 3 times that?). 
The palm of the hands should be 6 kala, i.e., 12 ang., and its width 2 kala (4 ang.). 

3. It may be noted that in the case of the images of the Saktis the text does not give any measurement of the 
upper portion of the body. For the head and the upper part of the body the same proportion as that of the images of 
the supra-divine gods evidently holds good. 
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The thumb should be 2| kala (5 ang.) and its thickness 1 ang. less 1 yav., i.e., 7 
yav., the index finger 2^ kala (5 ang.), the middle finger 2f kala, i.e., 5^ ang. and the 
thickness of both the fingers 9 yav., the ring finger 2^ kala (5 ang.) and its thickness 
4 yav. and the little finger 2 kala (4 ang.) and its thickness \ ang. (4 yav.). The first 
digit of the thumb should be 1 kala 1 yav., i.e., 17 yav., the second 1 kala ^ ang., i.e., 
2^ ang. or 20 yav., and the third 1 ang. 3 yav., i.e., 11 yav. The nail should be only 
half a digit. The first digit of the index finger should be 1^ kala, i.e., 2^ ang. 
(20 yav.), the second 1 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 14 yav., and the third 1 ang. 2 yav., i.e., 
10 yav. The first digit of the middle finger should be 1 kala 6 yav., i.e., 24 
yav., the second I kala less 2 yav., i.e., 14 yav. and the third f kala, i.e., 12 yav. 
The first digit of the ring finger should be 1 kala 6 yav., i.e., 22 yav., the second 1 
kala, i.e., 16 yav. and the third 1 ang. 3 yav., i.e., 11 yava. The thickness of the fingers 
should be the same as the measure of the first digit. The fingers should be thick at 
the root and tapering. 


II 

i. Divya or divine 

In the case of the Divya or divine images the face from the head should 
be 7 kala, i.e., 14 ang. in length and its thickness from ear to ear 8 golaka (kala), i.e. 
16 ang. The forehead should be 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang., the head 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang., the 

nose 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang, and the chin 1 kala, i.e., 2 ang. The mouth should be 1 kala 

(2 ang.), the eyes 1 kala (2 ang.) in breadth, ^ kala (1 ang.) in length, the eyebrows 2 
kala (4 ang.) in length and 2 yava in width. The distance between the brow and the 
eye should be 1 ang. The ear should be in thickness \\ kala (3 ang.), its hole 1 ang j 
the inner hole 3 yava, the Mani (?) 5 yava in length and the lobe 5 yava in thickness. 
The mouth should be 2 kala, i.e., 4 ang. and the neck 5 ang. in length and 6 ang. 
in thickness. The distance between the neck and the chest should be 6 kala 8 yav., 
i.e., 13 ang. and the thickness of the chest 25 kala (sic. angulas). The arms should 
be 3 kala, i.e., 6 ang. in thickness, the distance between the two breasts 6 kal5, i.e., 
12 ang. and that between the chest and the navel 6 kala, i.e., 12 ang. The 
thickness of the middle (madhya, i.e., torso) should be 20 ang., the depth of 

the navel 4 yav., the thickness of the hip (kati) 1 kala 4 yav., i.e., 20 yava, 

the distance between the navel and the penis 7 kala, i.e., 14 ang. and the space 
between the penis and the knee 10 kala, i.e., 20 ang. The knee should be 2 kal5, i.e., 
4 ang., the thigh 4 kala (8 ang.) in thickness and the shank between the knee and 
the ankle should be 12 yava (sic. kala, i.e., 24 ang.) The distance from the ankle to 
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the sole of the foot should be 2^ kala (5 ang.), the foot 7 kal3 (14 aAg.), the joint 
(kalapika) 1^, i.e., 3 ang. and the heel 2 kala (4 ang.) in width. 

The big toe should be narrow at the root and thick towards the end. Its 
thickness at the root should be 1 kala 2 yav., i.e., 18 yav., the second toe should be 
2 kala (4 ang.) in length and 7 yava in thickness, the third toe T§ kala (3 ang.) in 
length and 6 yav. in thickness, the fourth toe 1 kala (2 ang.) and 4 yav. in thickness 
and the little toe £ kala (1^ aAg.) in length and 4 yava in thickness. 

The arms from the shoulders should be 7 kala, i.e., 14 aAg., and the distance 
between the elbow and the base of the fingers 1 \ kala (i.e., 15 ang.)-" 

The joint of the fingers (?) should be 1J kala, i.e., 3 aAg. and the width of the 
palm 2^ kala, i.e., 5 aAg. The wrist should be 1 kala (2 aAg.) and its distance (?) from 
the fingers 3 kala (6 aAg.). From the wrist the thumb should be 4 kala (8 aAg.). The 
index should be 3 kala (6 aAg.), the middle finger 3 kala \ ang., i.e., 6^ ang., the ring 
finger 3 kala less 1 yav., i.e., 5 aAg. 7 yav., and the little finger 2£ kala, i.e., 4^ aAg. 

The first digit of the thumb should be 2 kala 2 yav.,i.e.,4 aAg. 2 yav., the second 
digit 1 kala 3 yav., i.e., 19 yav., and the third 1 aAg. 3 yav., i.e., 11 yav. The first 
digit of the index should be 1^ kala less 2 yav., i.e., 18 yav., the second £ kala 

i. e., 12 yav., and the third 1 aAg. 2 yav., i.e., 10 yav. The first digit of the 
middle finger should be 1| kala 2 yav., i.e., 26 yav., the second 1 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 
14 yav., and the third 1 kala less 3 yav., i.e., 13 yav. The first digit of the ring finger 
should be kala less 2 yav., i.e., 22 yav., the second 1 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 14 yav., 
and the third 1 aAg. 3 yav., i.e., 11 yav. The first digit of the little finger should be 
1 kala, i.e., 2 aAg., the second ^ kala 2 yav., i.e., 10 yav., and the third 8 yav. The 
thickness of the middle finger should be 1 aAg. less 2 yav., i.e., 6 yav., the index 1 aAg. 
less 1 yav., i.e., 7 yav., the ring finger 1 aAg. less 2 yav., i.e., 6 yav. and the little 
finger ^ of 2 aAg., i.e., 1 aAg. (?). The nails should be always half the digit 

ii. Divyanari or divine female deities 

Of the Divyanaris the two feet should be 6 kala (12 aAg.) in length from the 
heel to the big toe. The thickness of the foot should be 2 kala, i.e., 4 aAg. and the 
heel 2 kala, i.e., 4 aAg. The big toe should be 1| kala less 2 yav., i.e., 22 yav. and 
its thickness ^ kala less 2 yav., i.e., 6 yav. The second toe 1^ kala 2 yav., i.e., 26 yav., 
and its thickness 6 yav. The third toe 1 kala, i.e., 2 aAg. and its thickness 4 yav. The 
fourth toe should be 1 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 14 yav. and the little toe f kala, 
i.e., 12 yav. and the thickness of the last two toes should be the same as that of 
the third toe. The Kalapika (the joints of fingers) should be 2 yav. in width. 

25 
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The hip should be 17 kala, i.e., 34 ang., the waist 7 kaki (14 afig.) and the navel 
1 kala (2 ang.). Of the Trivali (three folds above the navel) the first should be 1 kal3 
(2 ang.) the second 1 kala less 2 yav. (14 yav.) and the third 1 kala (2 ang.). In the 
case of supra-divine females (divyadhika) the first,' of the three folds should be ^ kala 
(1 ang.), the second 1 kala (2 ang.), and the third of the same measure as the first. 
The width of the breast should be 6^ kala (13 ang.) and the distance between 
the breast and the neck 5 kala (10 ang.). The width of the chest including arms 
should be 11 kala (22 ang.), and the arms 2 kala (4 ang.) each. The neck should be 
2£ kala (5 ang.) in thickness (in the case of supra-divine females it should be 3 kaU 
less 3 yav., i.e., 5 ang. 5 yav.) 1 . 

Ill 


i. Divyadivya or semi-divine 

The semi-divine or Divyadivya images should be 9 tala in measurement. 
The forehead should be 1 ang., the head 3 ang., the nose 4 ang., the chin 1 ang., 
the mouth 1 ang., the brows 4 yava and the distance between the two brows ^ kal5 
(1 ang.) 5 in the case of divine images it should be 2 ang. The Nasaputa 

should be three times kala (3 ang.), the lower lip (adhara) 1 ang. and the upper 
lip ang. The distance between the eyes should be 1 kala, i.e., 2 ang., the ears 
1? kala (3 ang.) and the width of the ears 1 kala 2 yav. (18 yav.). The pupil of the 
eye should be 3 yav. and its socket 6 yav. in depth, 1 ang. in length and 3 yav. in 

width. The distance between the brow and the ears should be 4^ kala, i.e., 9 ang. 

(whereas in the case of divine images it should be 3 kala, i.e., 6 ang.). The mouth 
between the two sides (srkkini) should be 1 \ kala (5 ang.), the thickness of the 
head from ear to ear (?) should be 7 golaka (14 ang.) and the width 8golaka (16 ang.). 
The neck should be 5 ang. and its thickness also 5 ang. (2^ kala). The distance 
between the neck and the chest should be 7 \ kala (15 ang.) and the chest itself 
including the arms 13 kala (26 ang.). The shoulder should be 3 kala (6 ang.), 

the arm 2 kala 8 yava, i. e., 5 ang. and the distance between the chest and 
the navel 6 kala (12 ang.). The waist should be 6 kala (12 ang.) and the distance 
from the navel to the penis 7 kala, i.e., 14 ang. The navel should be 1 kala, i.e., 2 
ang. and its width 4 yav. 

The distance between the penis and the knee should be 16 ang., the thickness of the 
thigh 4 kala (8 ang.), the knee 2 kala (4 ang.), the shanks 8 kala (16 ang.), from the 

1. There is no indication here of the measurement of the head and the forehead. We have therefore to 
suppose that these measures are meant to be the same as in the case of the Divyadh.ka images, i.e., 4 ang. each. 
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ankle to the sole of the foot 2^ kala (5 ang.), the ankle itself 2 ang., the KalapikS 
(joint ?) I-| kala (3 ang.), the length of the foot 7 kala (14 ang.) and the width of its 
sole is 2 kala (4 ang.). The heel should be T| kala (3 ang.). 

The big toe should be 2 kala (4 ang.), its thickness 10 yav.„ the second toe 2 kala 
(4 ang.), its thickness 4 yav., the third toe 1£ kala (3 ang.) and its thickness 3^ yav., the 
fourth toe 1 kal§ (2 ang.) and the little toe f kala (1^ ang.). The thickness of the 
last two should be 3^ yav.- ••The palm of the hand should be 3 kala (6 ang.), its 
thickness 2 kala (4 ang.). The thumb should be 3 kala (6 ang.), the index 6 ang., 
the middle finger 6 ang. 3 yav., the ring finger 3 kala (6 ang.) and the little finger 
1 kala (2 aftg.). 

The first digit of the thumb should be 1 kala 2 yav., i. e., 18 yav., 

the second 1 kala 1 yav., i.e., 17 yav. and the third 1 ang. 5 yav., i. e., 13 yav. 
The first digit of the index finger 1 kala less 2 yav., i. e., 14 yav., the 

second the same, i. e., 14 yav. and the third 1^ ang., i. e., 12 yav. The 

first digit of the middle finger should be 1^ kala, i.e., 24 yav. the second 22 yav. and 
the third 12 yav. The first digit of the ring finger should be T| kala less 3 yav., i.e., 21 
yav., the second 1 kala, i.e., 16 yav., and the third 14 yav. The first digit of the little 
finger should be 14 yav., the second 9 yav. and the third 9 yav. The width of the 
thumb is 8 yav,, the middle finger 6 yav., the index 7 yav., the ring finger 6 yav. and 
the little finger 6 yav. The nails should be half the digit. 

ii. Divyadivya-nari or semi-divine female deities 

Of the semi-divine female deities the foot should be 6 ka!§ (12 ang.) in length 
and its thickness 2 kala less 3 yav., i.e., 3 ang. 5 yav., the heel 2 % kala, i.e., 5 ang. 
The big toe should be 1£ kala less 2 yav., i.e., 18 yav., the second toe 17 yav., the 
third toe 1 kala (16 yav.), the fourth 8 yav. and the little toe f kala (12 yav.). 

The width of the big toe should be 6 yav., that of the second 6 yav., the third 

5 yav. and the last two 4 yav. 

The Kalapika (joint) should be 2 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 3 ang. 6 yav. The hip 
should be 12 kala (24 ang.) in thickness, the waist 4 kala (8 ang.) and the navel 1 
kala (2 ang.). The breasts should be 3 kala, i.e., 6 ang., the distance between the 
neck and the breast 5 kala (10 ang.) and the arms 7 kala (14 ang.) 

The thumb should be 3 kala, i.e., 6 ang., the index finger 3 kala (6 ang.), the 
middle finger 3 kala 1 yav., the ring finger 2^ kala (5 ang.) and the little finger 2 
kala (4 ang.). The thickness of the thumb should be 1 kala less 2 yav., i.e., 14 yav., 
the middle finger 4 yav., the index 5 yav., and the last two 4 yav. each. 
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IV 

Iconography 

The supra-divine images should have five faces whereas the divine images may 
have any number of faces. The followers of the Guhyakas, the servants of the 
female attendants, the lords of the Yogims and of the mother goddesses (matfka) 
should have five faces. Virabhadra (?) may have the same number of faces. The 
Guhyakas may have four faces, their female attendants three, the Yogims one and the 
mother goddesses four faces. 

Both the supra-divine and the divine images should be represented with five 
Mudras, four hands and as sitting on a Mahapreta. They may hold in their hands 
Khatvanga (mace), Munda (head), Aksasutta (rosary) and the skull (kapala) and one 
hand in the pose of Varamudra. In one of the right hands there should be a skull, 
in one of the left hands a Khatvanga, the second right hand in the Varada pose and 
the second left hand with the Aksasutra. 

The supra-divine and divine images should all be decorated with garlands of 
skulls hanging from the neck to the feet. 

According to the Ekavira system of worship the Guhyakas and 

the mother goddesses should be represented as having five faces, the female attendants 
as having three faces and Yogims one face. All the gods and goddesses should figure 
as naked and with flowing hair, sRFSqrwr ^ f? II). 

SadaSiva has the colour of pure crystal, as bright as millions of suns 
combined with the tinge of pure Hingu (asa foetida). The Sakti who is supra- 
divine should be represented as a maiden with youthful breasts and arms. 

The three Saktis should be represented as without any flesh, with bodies 
consisting of veins only. The breasts are without any flesh. The Sakti in the 
middle should be represented as without veins, with a narrow waist, with a colour 
like that of the pure Hingu, not very emaciated, as white as the conch or the Kunda 
(jasmine) flower, with very tight breasts as one in the prime of youth. The Sakti on 
the left should be represented as of pink colour, decorated with heavenly ornaments, 
the body a little slackened as one in mid-youth. All the Saktis should appear as not 
fatigued in their dalliance with the god. 

Srikantha should be represented as Ardha-nanSvara. The lord of Uma should 
be represented as of pure white colour and Uma as seated on the left thigh of the 
god, her left arm not visible, with youthful breasts, the body perfect in every part 
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The names of the Guhyakas are given in the Ucchu§matantram as follows : 

Rakta, Kara!!, Canda and Mahocchujma. The followers of the Guhyakas are : 

Karala, Dantura, Bhimavaktra, Mahabala, etc. The six yoginis are Kraus{uki, 

Vijaya, Gajakarna, Mahamukhi, Cakravega, Mahanasa and the eight mother 
goddesses are MaheSvan, Brahmf, Vaijnavi, Apara (?), Vasavi, Vivasvati, Kaumart 
and Candika. 

Rakta is known as the mother of the world. She is of pure white colour 
and youthful breasts. Karalt is red and has a body perfect in all parts. Candakji 
is yellow, Mahocchusma is as black as completely dark jet. They all are virgins, 
with breasts indicating the prime of youth and unfatigued in their dalliance. Karala 
is the follower of Raktd, Dantura of Karaijt and Bhimavaktra and Candaksi of ^ / 
Ucchu§ma. The attendants (kiihkarl) all originate from Ucchu§ma. The yoginis are 
all of pure white colour, youthful and virgin. 

MaheSvar! has the colour of KfaheSvara, Brahmi has the colour of Brahmd, 

Vaifnavi that of Vijnu, Kaumari that of Kumara, Vivasvati that of yama, Mahendn 
that of Indra, Cancjika is red 

The bodies of these goddesses are without any flesh, consisting only of 
bones and skin, the veins being visible. Their breasts consist of skin only, their 
waist is narrow and thin and the chin emaciated. Their mouths are wide open, 
their tongues projecting outside, their teeth exposed and thus awe-inspiring. Their 
hair is thick and grey, their breasts are a little reddish and they are all virgins given 
to the vow. 

Bhairav! should be represented as having the colour of Bhairava, the 
lords of the Guhyaka should have the colour of Guhyaka. The angry yogims. 
are the Saktis of the heroes (viras) ; the lords of the mother-goddesses should 
have the colour of these goddesses. The lotuses on which all these gods are seated 
are white. 

The yoginis, Rakjasas and L§mas are black and red, with frightful teeth. 

The yoginis and Lamas are fleshy but the Raksasas and the guardians of the gates 
(dvarapalas) are without any flesh. 

SadaSiva and others have three eyes with the crescent of the moon on the 
forehead. The Lamas have two eyes only and no crescent. The Rak§asas 
have also two eyes and no crescent The Lamas are represented without any Kha^ga 
and Khatvanga. The five Mudras are not depicted in their case. 

26 
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Extract from the Brahmayamala-tantra ch. IV * the ms. dated 172 N. S. 
1052 A. D. in the Nepal Darbar Library. 1 


jrj ama: amrtfmfa silamwi mnfom i 
Htet maria ?«raHrfa it n?g ii 

^ ^ _ A r» _ I s * _ . 

t^nt^nl^Tara t^nr?^T ^ i 
firiite site ?«mpi forte it ii 
f fonfo s pg rpag ^mnfa mima: i 
fcatei aa &cr a yafa^rfoitorg ii 
wfo: amfamta srfomr^g ga a 1 
sfte*s» am Nt Tarria amm; n 
ga fomfam siteretm foa i 
gifog gamma antnmra afo'mtrg ii 
gnat tw? riteag srfa nfa i 

am 351 gtfog: agaftsrm: ii 
^ steTT^renrrt^ g^ fom: swtfo?n: I 
fom foum a r t mmforfcrgm^ ii 
am gsgiasrm^ am ■tg afforg i 
gafog am^i a gm gar mtfot ii 
fogrimri am fog fomfog agg a i 
w.qr*i ■a smte a mrgria ggriarag ii 
aigi’-ri gr£it g ggrlsa ggi a^g i 
garmarm cyr^r sfamm maiga: n 
*aw g^wrr ^fgrfa*a*g atag: i 
firiaa mfona: mma steifga: ii 
qTarafgarmig mmSrefaa^ i 
grenf?wfg«lg gRsn a 'riterfo' ap ii 
fesnfargfgslg gm t astetf^a: i 
g+if+usfaag gg?g asteHa ag ii 
srefog ggffg aga* q fteW ag i 
57 g^r g gm sfprKT rite^^lg i^gg ii 


gsfa: ^forfo an^fgafotei a <l«%i i 
ifosateiit san agfarej ii 
fog i feaa r afo g *«mte forte it I 
fomfo g g ag^ dHi<t*i3<^ag ii 
agaria a^mas grgsrw siaiag: i 
argfor aawgtsft aarw^fgasg ii 
'jgrg^TW^rr arm ag^rgag * 

gaag gg’gai site’ ftrga art g^ a^g ii 
gfipgt g am man: fomr agr'geg i 
araigst am ^ 57'g^t g sanam 11 
mam’ 57'g^' site’ fireifoi afiaSir 1 
$*g grprit am gmaaga^g swma: i 
sri?mg gqr'gef site’ arowrig® a^g t 
wipiit: ^g g?t mail am aaiatn 1 
srgrg^i wat ^afo 57'g^ g agterg 1 
atprii 4fg srgt afa amgr^foi a^g 11 
^at qft asr^fg aerz ag^gag i 
( 2 * ] «ama wai^a a^aa fire^’ a^g ti 
gf^mrspmar aa mg’ ila +<*i£ag 1 
afa^ag^ tm’ arg’ aa aoagag 11 
aaaaia g^ sfor a’gsf aR^ifar ft i 
tma a «aa aig’ a^atefonmla ti 
sftma a‘g 5 f ga aamia saaforag 1 
gag^i^aaVj m argaarg^ a^gu 
tma ya^jrg alg aa i gg g a^g i 
ag: ass; aaraara: sh?aa g a warn 11 
g°r*g 1^199 *i^? 5 g am 1 
laatfa g aa an^gifaafg^e a^g 11 


1. cf. H. P. Shastri — Catalogue of Mss, in the Darbar Library, vol. 11, p. 61. In point of language the Sanskrit b 
corrupt like that of other Tantras. I have not tried to make any correction. 
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arj atftro 3a fagsf ateaai^gagi 
mdi^gsam 3a trofca a ggigag u 
fiwr?' ftoa3a agr wqfijftfciai i 
*$4) aiaatafa am* fiw® a^g u 
aiat 3 saajjgt ataist agrofeaaim ga: i 
araanapar (j) site’ fyaggi aww n 
aM a V^auf a a^gg afigtfa ag i 
igawrtfaH t 3 aigg’ afiaftfaag, II 

jftai ^agg’ sja gfeiftawngag i 
arf*m««gaHt a fi[gg: qRrfftfc ii 



ar*fta; Hig aiag ggi atgurafaag n 
itg a aigsft aia^jtf 3a ammn i 
ggT gr^gg jjfc& mat a s?t ggt wat ii 
a i g* at a am aat agf*a wnspg' am i 
ggsr aigag aragfagg afafHaag ii 
aifaf * ■^lyB'* aiag ai^iaiBggi gjan i 
aiggt f-jggt shU m^aaftg i am ii 
ggT mg a awa iai a gafaai i 
gmaigfggi aa aarm a ggT a^g ii 
gaifagi aa%5 aarm a ggT mtg > 
gfaiiT a ggr sit 5 ®! aareftai g gp*tg u 

akaaigag 3 a fgggt afNifafat i 
amft g am sfcm §a‘gg f?aa am ii 
amai aigg' afca aaiaTfagfafegt i 
fa a uiy rc aia^a agaam [?] i 
ax^t: am ggitlgi fapg a aaa: ii 

ynp^Pha-asg aiag aaggr gjar i 
*art a aait ^aVaat farag a^a II 
af a a>a i a am^a a»g<iaa ?3 aram i 
ggT aa aareaTawjgifa: aaOaaa ii 

gpr£a aau*a ggst afNtfgat i 
ggiaa amaf* t*aa arafaffa \\ 


ampart am fcta apj'ggt aftaftfaat i 
aa mafgg s^a aafaa agr ^jar u 
ggiga am aiaf * aaaat aftgtfaai i 
sna ggT ajar a^ f^aatar aciaa ii 
fjpfta argg a»a* mt^amiaifgggi 

avaiafg fegj t a faggr aftaftfaar i 

I 2 b ] agaat g ga sat aia gpat (aarcm n 
wro a sa’gg' nar' f|?ftg 57'gg a^g 1 
aamaig^ mg' aigat aigg* a^t 11 
aaifam am £fa %ggr aigg' am 1 
ga’gat 3 am *pat aa' atggaPaa l 11 
iRtl^T 3 TOT ^ar I 5 VST TOB <n I 
jp** 57'ggt aa^gga^aaa 11 
qafga a# sft^t giamarfamafa 1 
ate^a t gfeara?g «r*g® aftalfaaa 11 
asmft g am #a alana to am ^aaru 
aaam a«aai a^i aaiai aa at 1 
agam gfa# anaargam aa: a* 1 
^am gir^a Ha ga a a^aia^a ii 
f^arfamat aaim^agma sraSifaaa 1 
maam amfta m^afa aam^aii- 

fi^aifamat a^tat gga'~ 

ar^ g aagg aa^f an at aa ana^ 1 
aimf ateaa ga*m aft at aarigg am 11 
aagg a^a 3 ar^nragg am 1 
mjig g a^ag'at arftat a aaggg 11 
«'g« 5a*gg aftat g g i a fa i fe at am 1 
sittfia t ga»t mat aifapg ggi 11 
aaat 3 ggr ma* gma g a^tfaar 1 
ateaa g ggiac^apmann g ggwam 11 
at^taia* ggT 3 a aaapg iwftfa aT 1 
aaifiim sim«h g ggiaf faaaifaaa 11 
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[ 5ftc*bn?sf f^adyxx xq^Ri ax i ■> 
qtRifgax 5r*rf®t^r ^>3T9C fipaaifmw h 
fjaaiai trar 4a stamxxafasn wax; > 
st t»»<g i fm sx ^fa wxaN aqHRiai u 
qftoiXfWXm sifafil *35X W8 51 W5ia: I 
q R j xi t am gat ?3 st 4qiq.M»i+i< II 
srexaa arHt Rid+a vR^Rida. i 

5jspfj?T«l5w5^ ^«5I II 

a<axR wmwx, aftms aafc w* 1 i 
jg rs^rax^ana a am arc sqfxfaaaji 
XmT^=t8?: JXlaiH am ^a ■'»sJ* 4 T ' 

arsal ax'M+imarat.ateaa " 

qRon^ am Ha mraat qfi+tfaai i 
a«n siat wi^afa ii 

amf'iaxa jjtemr 5®r : waRatRxax i 
«r‘m^3 f% a m sj m qR®n?t R»3 «h: ^* n: M 
$xa tifa sax'* ana. w*u*i i 

catax 3 aa aa azaa afrarfaax^ ii 
snmaa 3 aro°xi ntemr fiaa 1 
^55T^x am axapigst nR^lRiat i 
am sn?m arox^xxfjaf aHx, i 
aaat 3 wmfa' amsa amafa ll 
53 1 '’’] a«xax 3 a^4a maapa amaax^ 1 
aaarn 3 am atem a4f aitjta&mi. 11 
apxxfaax am tm* ai^aa q^i^n, i 


a 3am a^a. atem aRist (gam wax: 11 
|jfoi afcmxaxfa axaci agalnax *x^a 1 
srgxi jjfem aa am sra aaxfaag. 11 
am 4 a fiata *xaa *x 4 a, 1 
^rfta ar^’ ata* fmxax a «maa: 11 
qaVra awx: a>®p wa*at sna w*xa: 1 
rr^max^amma nax^x 3 am wax 11 
fjpx^a t fi?ftm aaa,^x aa aatfaax 1 
3^fta atga atai Rpraxfaaaaag. 11 


jrtmxiai amww£am a amararm i 
f^atmg wHx.'xa fga^ai am am u 
qtfta 3 am aa ax^at 3 am a^3 1 
axaxaataam53 am 3 mwanam 11 
f^fiasg am atax ^ata faaarfaag. 1 
*1*33553 wa^fa wmxx^iaxmm u 
irfcmg amaawxagsftat s^iRwh. 1 
sN 3^xw3?i5ft amsrta a warm 11 
3$ wpsr am am aftaa 3 *w®xar: i 
•135a: atma. waH rnwxaa gvlaarg, u] 
«T3sax am sxtmaa waftatfaag i 
< 5 JS*x Ji<pa*a aaiaftw mn*Rn 11 
gwaxamsTtanw^waatfsi^ 1 
wwxaa a w^fi ^aa 3 ^xaaa. 11 
am ai qfog i feaa wa^ 5na wwa= i 
g^ x a^ avxw: wa an i a m afia x : i 
f3«n(aa>Hi wjft« sxwm araRifa i 
foaxat wga^a x Rx am a afa at a a 11 
gai wp^ 51 ’ a«*x3 aa. mxxma: i 

«xxmaf ateaa: «xaixta^wfwr?ft ii 

3 f&m axxaaaRs Rfa® 5 am 1 
axax 3 feasor jxHct fa3« xa^ar- wm 3 »* 
gai ai*a 4 a smx*Nr a wsim i 
*npft: sftfsi mast snanf trn axafast wa ; 11 
f|pRE?g swam tma 3 «g*r am 1 
ji^aa f|[aai aim 'taWafa 11 
sx^oft: x^ftsar 4 a a**ra* i 
aq Rarw Rxa^ma. am aiaft wftar 11 
yqRui'aRw'Higi at^* *xPi*ifq+H. 1 
fiwaifmp wmaaxawx^ araRxfa 11 
akaa 3 a 4 ?n mSf aax wxa a warn » 
faamg wmaaxaa^s* lam^x 3 it 
*x >a»a q 5^ fam faaa (?) qf^tfaag. r 
aqfammx a f*aitm* as aax rp 1 it 
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i tot «na wsffew tot i 


TOT STfan TOm4 ta ate qg : 

•pwpsRf tot <n^fr g stag: n 


i 


(j) fgTOM«jf«Mi: » 
to ^ ^gfroiror tot atan g agilg u* 
ww>pl afcEi^qftcRTOfgag • 

jpi tott %s®f q friflvaag it 
?*! ?8W g ^nW'T i 
4te*P qf'gat 3FOT3 fTO TO: II 


5£TOf g TOT #TO? W^fnqfir I 

4te*r: top nnmg gdvnvmv^ 11 
*n4i firing sjrft I 

14*] TO4ft^TT#3 ift sjia«4 qj*sr to: n 
ITO gif roqpg qfo&iTOg i 
to 4 4k*n toitomi agarfir g raitfin ii 


toh q^r imiTOti ^T fimrorog tot i 
^nfrog fro? jtKk* ^g^ggafjmg ii 
* 3 to assr atar ateTO g »fc gwi i 
*uIWi siga totrto. TO^iMTg n 
wg g snggt qiqsql 3g?ft i 
3? atari || 

3'^'’^ 3 ^ sgiRi^t i 
a^iff sm] ttmWi fsqfbr ■g gsfireft u 
!p4i Mi^g®' *rrag arafa* g q r a i g a g i 
era gsa uwumwr assr *c topp 11 

t*r"i «n^ wnfi *n*ug *ujq>wi trc 1 
TO5iftw>i a^frar tot araf g topp u 
aigTagro arpn grg TO i gqg i 
qraff g atatf fj^^T atari a a tra^ r i 
w'gsl g*n tok^t gsrfopri 11 


w'groa tot srtanro 1 aaaaHrogi 
^593 to«t tnuDa aairo: ii 
TOttitai aaron aropro atarg: 1 
wq^ r n TOiareft g ataicr: 11 
lang^rg^taa [j] iiEwiRn^Rn 1 
. 35 3 ^jfeki'H m 5313151 g 4>K^ II 
sftama TOt sfhrFt fgrorolaTOiaT 1 

TO«ft f?TOT 5rhET lftt«n 55 55P ^5T || 

totot g tot aig atari ( grororewT i 
•pnfaar tot stNet sitan 3aa gTO i 11 
afafoar tot aiftf g tot aggi i 
atafcnfq tottort Rig agrofiR n « 
3 '^ tot argr aHarrror tot i 
ymg amfong to i &ik aga: 11 
toi 4a mn95?5( aigrosg ga toi 1 
aar m toitorti sTai^ fam >551 11 
anf 513154 % afarw srigat 11 
wTgrog wutokA arrr4if jsptot ii 1 • 
asa gig ' topptrt g<a4M4Uft 11 

iftwig d^TKji; nVt 515[ ^5 <5?!I555[ II 
fasareftfa to i toru t^pt g g g g r m 1 
nfdraa? a55t jftfE* a’gsqr a 5*mrag , 11 
gfi mg^iggt g^sft fee® ?mx i 
jpawi ^ g*n 4rta ■3ig]' gg i fa5 i 11 
aRnfgat 5P5T 5TOi qg?pg qsssragg 1 
tfcPilg+l 55I55I5I 55I3»3 5?nj5^ II 

«r*3SR[Tg ^ g rfaa g i 

fjcfi4 g a55i qqg g«n a ftt*raif^5>g u 
g4W a g*n q4* a g^r 1 

fHNn ipni q 4 *511 *rm' g winn 11 
ftqqsit twraai f^ft4 js« 5 arogg i 
qifgpg a55t ato g?ft4 Up ra ift a u 


* The copyist has reproduced here the verses within square brackets (ante) evidently through error. 

27 
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WTTWRT JT’^WTqT JSCqsq 5l I 
[4 b ] snfi^n 5 qgr m%' f^iwri qqifq^n u 
ti E fiq*g ^t jmst Qrqqqi c«i^ i 
3<ftq foqqgKg q^T qm ( qqiq o n II 
wqifagiqifii-u^j q^iT qn*c shtwrt: i 
fjqq«n fecfiqjg qgT q*jm: u 
fg q q qf TTfT^f? g<ftq feqqrggH . i 
*PlR54>|qmi«gj qjglfcqq SPSff^n II 
ftrqqref qjgriq g?ftq q ^ig^H. i 
JTtc^T ffqfqpg 31*555' ?nHt || 

?T«Wlf< qqqRqqifaqt firqqfqqT i 
gfafeqq q^g. sften 3 ^ gdfaqi it 
qqfcifq femT £fq qqrf «qfa tfqiq: i 
414^5 «fcii*3q «q+ 1 l«^ »l|-!|t|| II 
f^TRT g wnroi gqqrm i 

gejT»f - 

qr?* gtqq qpsqrgt ggf 3 qjswrqq: u 
qr^rf qig*^ qiqg sitan mk^^s ?tot i 
g 5 Wf?tpt irafi q f|;*gi q*n n 
fijqfqi ^nrnr^ qgr *rrg 5 qq P if qa r i 
fjqq«ii H*n qtengq>graf fgrqqifasg n 
fnnfl' q qi3[ ^rn qnjgr^^g i 
siteqq qsqqr sitai qrtfqt q^qfotfq u 
wqqi g q> 55 T siU*h 3 qgqqr i 
fijqqqT qgr stem 3 n 

qt^qr 3 ^ qt^ET qfq^sr 3 1 

mq^Mlf+W qq qrfqqST qfcqq: WW II 
q^ift^i 5 W«m fjqqr ift^qqt *nfrg i 
r*H+q»3 ?WT qta* qgigjj <TOT || 

Vetf *rg^55T gjqr *5&qif*retqpqqg I 
^t: 5 umrq: sftrKt f^cfansfq 3>gn3jm n 
%qgqt q*n 3q g?fcn 3 qjgr 533T : i 
*|*TB miW|3M q fe qq g^ l fd l 11 


f^sqrfq% ?r*n *nq «mrafcgf *£g 1 
Qi^Aqi 3 ftqqi qil^qi qqi u 
gprafc qfrqrF 3 wqr m&z 1 
^WMiinU* qq q^qq ■q q q flfqfcm 11 
q^rfq^Rq : $rlq> qnj qqqfliifq 1 
*Vfcl<v*t q><st qm^qt qqT 11 
q>*wg qnqq: stW: suf ’ <tq i ggTg p rg 1 
%qif^^tq? qfolt Iq^gt fqqqqq>: || 

q^rqfq^q gwuwrer swi^r qrfqg*nqfc 1 
fipsqifq^i wfnqqrar qaqweg f<np 11 
f^q ^q qqwrftr q q w^gwqin 1 
Sii+ig^qi ^ 3 f^f^jrf 5 u 
^tfqsfiqqqqfq wnyqf qgqgwr 1 
qaq'wj: qrarenm ^hwyn^q q h 
3W%r«3 qfqqj: ft q q qfagqff? qqpp 1 
g mqqn u 

^^nfqqrenuf^sqr qag^Rwf^qqT 1 
i ^if 3 u <qtfr r qt wfTqcr^crreqr 11 
q?<i«ld§«Kg qgc^n: qqWq^ I 
■HFgqqqTJ srafr qqRsqqqrerar 11 
^aFf 3 «pqR5* qng^Tff* qwq: ftqqn % 
[ 5 *J 3 Rq ^q qun?# antjrgqq^ II 
qqi^+u<Ai*uuii snqrqrq^qifwHT 1 
qq«qi f^qqif^sqifqqqpn 11 
5 ^iq(qqT ^3 qsiq^Rg guqq: 1 
»nqq* qqi “tq qq sqr qr qt^ r W ^: || 
‘Vfc'fUlqqr^ g fe^qfqig^T: v^qn 1 
qiPi««t^<imTftl »5 qra +l*ql (qqiqoiT II 
«PT55i [y, qt^^rg qgfqqrfqqrgq; 1 
qrat: qqq^qq qsqt g|g^qqf«q : 11 
3 ^E% 5 n{q qqft<Ji qiq^qifoi >tq% |. • • 

qqqrgjmT^iq { gwnfgwr qqgHqq^ 1 
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w gsssg 55551 i 51 m. irc'gja) 99s*5B9i u 
9 g 5 g< 35 * 99 T q rawn ig* fag* 991 1 
* 1535 * g ga srra »9t *g99i(9** 11 
lifter? 99 ? 9)** *551* 95919(3 1 
53*955*1 991 39 (5*95 qfanfV 9* u 

qifq^g 55551 ata? 99) at <9 nnro : 1 
$*901 g 5555 TJ U^El f^ 5 q|f^ 4 <g^M» : II 
qraigft 99 i ■ 5 m' fe* gqgf** 5 * 3 * I 

*95 99535* 59** gxura^ i 9 11 
wrd)*0T%9*| *551 91 * * a+nMa* 1 
*501)391^53 9 *551 3^19^(99111 
*orsm9 99 t ata* 9551 9 d prai fa** 1 
yi5 l 5 f.fd5l 5 9l4l 9fa*t (*991 5*9:|| 
siWhnfq 9 *&b 9*99 lira? 991 i 
oi'gjjs^g 991 feg 551*9*95 *£* it 
(999*g 99 1 9 91 9 * qte*ra; q(5^if¥3* i 
« 55 i 55 991 wi* ’ 99: * oite i 5 *(f Rl u 

( 5 «iHpg a* 9 «i *01^95 99 t i 
( 9 * 5 ?g a*!$l 9 31 * * l * 9 fa 9 ll ° U || 

*fao 9 t 9 9^3159 ai** 99 *55139* 1 
aR 93 g ga aW igmRsqarrcH* 11 
* 199^3 9 $* 9 ^ 339 ) 55 * 51 ( 513 * » 

9^ 3 5 5*) 9^**9S 511* * *5113*1* II 

**sr* $55 a>*‘ *5!i 9 5 n* 5 ig 5 n 1 

«91f ’ fireiT g?d’ 99) 3 * 1 *55 * 9^3. || 

(y**i 9 ia*) afcfct 9139) (3**) 391 i 
5 5 ig *i IW i *iH 991 (599) 11 

53 9 1 * 1 (95 191 5 91 9 1 qg*55i 5nf ** i 99 i 1 
*wi mm **159191 93*551 g gaftm* 11 

3 lf* 9 ) i) 3 * ST* * 55 T 5055155 ^ II 
31(990935913919 9551 i& 991019 : I 

fe3 agjN smE* 9ft ate»n 991 9 $g 11 


qi^^ rt ^g i ft ^ R * ft g * i *9 ? 9 3 oti i 
<wH[g*g ‘ "t* 9wr^5f 991(599* 11 
sgsitei 5 T 9T59T9 5mr #9 * 55 139* 1 
( 3 *^) sngsft a)*! 9 # *re**t 99 t it 

5591 91395? 919391*3 9 *5^39*1 
[5 b ] 99 gjPRt 9^913 1 53*5355* 9 91019: II 
««|{q*| 991 a>9! 9551 511* 59199: | 

*551 519 9915919) 9T?) t*9°l STWr) II 

f?*55 atl99: #9* 913199** 991 I 
*551 5Ti*t 99i qiwff 9*g«lk ( 39551 5 * 9 : || 
9199^ 9 9 £3$) 9^91 53l 9 *ft 5*9P I 
9*4)9199^9 (|[9*P qf^fV 9P II 

5ftc91 9g991 sfrfEl 9V991 91999 g I 
*551 59* 9913919: 51^91 511*99*9* II 
(»l)9l(9*l 3)99: 9)*1 9551 39 991019*. I 
*(9fe*i g t«9or qigsngj 9 *t 999. u 
9p l BI 9 l l 99) araD 9>9l 511*99*9*1 

*9515959 {9 g 919*519**! ** : II 

**lfq*l *551 919$ S9j^9 §51199 I 
9I**5g *5= 9>ET 35*1 91^*599191* II 
*595? 9 99T |wf (9*55* q(5*)l99* I 

( 3*551 g 99? aR 9 i 9‘ig^ (9**) 5*^ 11 

9*4) (***1 % 9«19? fil99l(9*l I 
(51*5991(9*1 99 *(9(^1*551 5*91 II 

9*15531 91(39 99* **1 g (3991(9*1 1 

99l{9* ( 391 9»g **T §(9 99199: II 

g?for 99m* aW 991 qa 991(9** i 

99?919l(93 99 (39^91 *551 5*91 11 
a'llpg 9915919* 3^99 q(55i(99* I 
( 54)9 9 991 99* ( 39 ^ 9 ) *91 5*9?: || 

?39$’5* g4) 91 g 9 * 99191(93 99i 1 

*551 919$ 51^159 191 ( 59)9 ^999** II 


\ 
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gqratf’gg ron I 

tasgnt tot nraf ta#*ng tot mjsi: n 
ssfoB isi fa ? taF fl^jn tot *tjst i 
fjcfts sigg staf st$n g rfaro. 11 
gifts s ron ssrigsf s ssitasg, i 
stam t STCTtg# TO*ft fgfSSitagT H 
roron g sss wmftwr fesgPnw I 
fo sgs t tor t s t ^fog tg g g ^zm > 
srfSgs tot star ssst ss grta >••• 
tamifyaH i ft oTf 3!$m— 
sr0 g szrol gfcft stan srgro tot i 
(^to* tasgs sssfror Midi 11 

fgsgd t TOT 'Is Wjjtaa, ronSTO i 
tot mmm sroft g sgtain n 
T?«mT g tot stair strefonsmg i 
totItot tot star srgst g stafwn n 
«Tg^ stars: sfeft Qisfdi ssfggt i 
totst tot stan rosm sssforsr M 
staBisrfroFt ss stangsft'g^ mjsI i 
fg^PfSt TOT STgt TOTS* g TOTJSg, u 
taros: stars: sta>: TOT Sta^TTOim i 

tot srgiro stas’ st*st% stasn tot ii 
( 6‘] tarftsifa tot star gstsrfa tot ron i 
tarot g ^nft sh-ft srarosnro tot ii 
<*W t g roTFfsmt stans. s grol ron » 
strong tot^stsI tsta. wyroi ron u 
stan s tarot smt stagrtifast i 
fsngro srsg*rt snrot tot ii 
T prri sigrot stw gssnftrengg sjto: i 
taro g to’ sta>’ stan s %ro ron u 
er’gst tarot str^t sroft taror ron i 
totot taroT rost s^rlvnm mzst u 
ssifror ron ts mg ^ta ro i gs^ i 
♦ tata+i ron g**rt taros sftaftrasr u 


•r'gtau^ron starr to" rtagt 
ssbft g ron stan rotf 8 

totst tasgs snjp stasfttronn i 
sgssr ronHTm rftfa nsfsNw n 
fipsnfgs*rsrn®f g gfss si gsteta i 
srcnFg*rorta«ft nfTss^mron: i 
srjtasranta rota* rorota g i 
g ggssrfr w n g fa«ufo«sita TOsg# 
* * * * 


sropr s rofsi ta «nta£* *gwr it i 
s^grotaromii tanrofts s^ifirwn 
rorrstforosn sifstagro: sro^i 
totito wsafa’ wntwirotron n 
qtronff "ftssrf * rofrnrcnfarst i 
gstas bstssts’ to® rosfarta u 
sferosi sro^TOSifa sr it ** i 
taster ro igy s s r s fimrosf?tata*i ii 
sr faa&i ssi# tasistg wst ron i 
ftntrsTstasT stj*sr TOsnfnnMt fs$ u 
^nmnrgwpro ww i 

TOf^rosTOni ^taiTOrofmdm. ii 
nronrom’sng roten msgtaw: i 
snwartasf «nsg tosst n^mfro ii 
taroro g rota fgssiroTOtaro u 
tsf^taronrog , nwnfirornrtaraT i 
wftss^roror: ssS: TO^taprota si u 


nsta s snH P^ ts^tasgigite. i 
staros tamEfri aj^j^^ rsng, n 
ntasts ron snsgsroftrorte?^ i 
(roro^ta star n 


ate^rosrTTOTt staisroRfifsHTOH 



stroft? ronstat ssVrom .1 
s s i4Sd< T H"»1g*<wi^ g srosg n 
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arrow sawag ii 
wwaffefe wsjar wrordg sftfegg i 
ga*l^«c0 anawft aprerrow n 
fwiwn^Nnwiaarf a r g N ^pw i a®w * i 
TOnft g<i*i«ti w wto: 11 
wtiwt g»gTi nfR9i i 

gwwgro dro fiswljfiw g 11 
[6 b ] w^fast feroT arrow wgig^ft i 
roam arttron a euiPim: rorfwro ir 
witwd tot mtf t»Nt w towtt i 
afford ■er tot tow tot (arroRft it 
tot *g award hft tot 3 w fapfeW I | 
TOTwmrnwmT gad tot toto ii 
afcajiai wawroan feaqanrorafeiTO r 
sj^Twnn rerihwdaw n 
wi«1 iwifl g dTOTaradfoan i 
dro«ft g gaftroroifo w T ii 
aTd^wrfawfcTOawmtg i 
toWtt waft ^mfi»i ; n 
w %to to: ard wrow wwrarigfi r i 
wrowgro fr fgq^fofwr (f aajro u 
W TO l ft TOT ’t* Wrowfa af afwap I 

TOirog wan?? ww^a sa tg i TO gygw it 
aftararsT g wurorft gaam i au a mror i 
ggre i j^K l d cW: fe~*M|U^TO T *H |: l| 
aftffcap S^M w fo s S Lita^afW i W T . ‘ I 
d* I TOTO\ w foli P ffo ’ foi* t a i < II 


au l aum trSW tot awtwat a*jro it 
ggTO tot m# frongwT g 3«wd i 
^ai i tcijft ^awd anraoft faarroft ii 
^ 4 ^ uft g ant'd rofor; farrTsrwHT t 
W4 l *Hfo4 T H>m ffoft aw TOltfeTO II 
28 


wferoftwdrog fed TOWfet i 

TOWEldTOt t dar TOT tjftwfod aT^II 

TOT I 


wwgfc r g *a£at dfefrrofegaw ii 
T^frnni sroftfear affoafta^i 
a^gwftafarar dw^dpr foferofo ti 


fenWCig wl TOT droitaaP i 

wroirfifrowfait wad ararorgi ii 



waft Siam award wwianftfo* ii 
3ad waarwnfa aigwafo TOafo I 


gawt awd t g g^^rrog to& ii 


aftfoaft dfiamf* drdrofo w i 
arnpif tarot a g an^wft naftfe to it 

qfwiftg airot farrow w afeap i 
aftftsaft fTWWTT^T TOW3#W WWWW II 


t>wKW*m i roia n t/tfewro i wg i : i 
warfeg i wa\P i i^ f> w t *u? w w wrote u 
(waft'aw wrjtaw: araft JITfTOWI ^ I 
sarwTwrfw g d roift to#; qu r taaa w it 

amnmnwt fedrod srfrot TOW^wap t 
fwwro wfeiro aad; wanffwdarrn ii 
aKlfomyr TO*ft a ft p T TO Wi: srairo r 
[7*3 fed w TO farm row w ^ajwwr w a i; it 


WWWTW ftw a n a roawawdwwfwTO I 
am#g « <w i f a«wf a> gi g«M«T» i wai T it 
wggNrer swrrar anwgrowrow i 
row* an gwi j t * w^aregnrefegp u 
qraggift waaft* rosarra awwwrtefe? t 



TOPn^ill 


wdij *ajd?aiwlt tot warlaanai t 
wroiteawaffo^w £ww rowgww: ii 


WTOiatfmaniiM faaft^ ggnaSadP i 



DOHADA OR THE WOMAN AND TREE MOTIF 


By K. RAMA PISHAROTl 


"vfksam vfksam3 rohasi vjsanyantiva kanyalS" AV. V-v : 5 

Dohada 1 means the fertilizing of trees, plants and creepers by the contact 
of woman, direct or indirect ; and it has be£n a very popular artistic device both in 
Indian literature and sculpture. 

Dohada in literature 

Even a cursory glance through Samskrit literature gives us many references to 
Dohada in Kalidasa, * Subandhu, * Sri Har$a of Kanauj, 4 B5na, * Har$a, * Bilhana, 7 
ViSvanatha 8 and KeSavamiSra 9 and in some anonymous verses of a floating character 10 . 
Specific references to Dohada of particular trees also we have in many writers : 
thus A^okadohada is mentioned by Kalidasa in his RaghuvamSa, 11 Kumarasambhava,” 
MeghasandeSa, 13 Vikramorvasiya 24 (?) and MalavikSgnimitra 15 } by Bana in his 
Harsacarita 16 ; Abhinavagupta in his Locana 17 ; by App3yyadiksita in his 
Kuvalayananda 18 , and by Venkata Krsna Dikjitar in his NateSavijaya 1 * as well as in 
some anonymous verses in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara 30 , Kuravakadohada is found 
in the Bharatacampu 31 as well as in the NateSavijayamahakavya, 33 while Bakuladohada 
is mentioned in the RaghuvarpSa. 33 These references clearly show that Dohada was 
a very popular poetic convention at least from the time of Kalidasa, the earliest 
author we have quoted. 

Dohada is not performed for all trees and plants, but only for ten select ones, 
and the nature of the rite, which is always enacted by a woman, differs according 
as the trees differ. This is set forth fully in a floating verse 34 which may be freely 
Tendered as follows : The creeper Priyangu puts forth new blossoms by the touch 
of women 1 ; Bakula (Mimusops Elengi), through the sprinkling of liquor gargled by 
them $ Asoka (Jonesia Asoka), through the kick of their foot ; Tilaka (Cletodendmm 
phlomoides) and Kuravaka (red Amarynth) through their glance and embrace 
respectively ; Mandara (Erythrina Indica), through their sweet words ; Cuta 
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(Mangifera Indica), by blowing with their mouths, Nameru (Elaeocarpus Ganitrus) 
through their music, and KarnikSra ^Pterospermum acerifolium), through their dancing 
m front of it. All the quotations we have cited agree as regards the methods of 
Dohada for these various trees. 

* 

The idea then is that some plants, trees and creepers would blossom in 
the off-season, when lovely women direct their activities towards them. These 
activities may be of two kinds : they may consist in direct contact with the body 
of a woman, as when she kicks, touches or embraces, or in indirect contact, as when 
she spits liquor upon them of blows at them, laughs, glances at them or when she 
speaks sweetly, or sings, or dances in front of them. In the terminology of 
Alarpkarikas, most of these are Uddlpanavibhavas so far as SfngArarasa is concerned ; 
that is to say, these are actively associated with SambhogaSjAgara, love in enjoy- 
ment. Here we find that ten irclect members of the floral world are assumed not 
merely to be animate — -this is held true of all trees* 6 — but to react to the sensuous 
actions or words of a woman. When it is also pointed out that these trees, plants 
and creepers are associated With SfAgAra or love, it is not very difficult to ascribe 
response to emotions to the members of the floral world, particularly because tree 
worship was strong in India from very ancient times,** as it was elsewhere .* 7 

It need scarcely be pointed out that all the activities of women, even the 
spitting of gargled liquor, intended to make trees and plants blossom, or more 
correctly, to render them happy, are erotic in character. Of the two kinds of 
contact, direct and indirect, the former naturally lends itself to better and more 
effective treatment in the realm of art and hence we find here a predominance of 
the SparSa (contact), AliAgana (embrace) and PsdAghdta (kick) types of Dohada. 

The activities of women which may be included under the indirect contact are, 
as is clear from the rendering given above, seven in number : Gandusaseka, Vlksana, 
Narmavakya, Hasana, VaktravAta, Gita and Nartana. All these are mentioned as 
immediate accessories in SambhogaSpigara. Madiramoda, the odour or fragrance 
of liquor or wine is a well-known excitant and the spitting of it is probably intended 
to make the tree feel it. VTk^ana stands for bpigAradrjti**, the characteristic -features 
of which are Kantatvam and Snigdhatvam**. Narmavakya is lovers' prattle and may 
be identified with the well-known Alapa which dramaturgists have described 30 . Hasana 
is identified with the technical Hasita 31 which is described in the NatyaSastra. Gita 
and Nartana are well-known. None of these activities could be effectively represen- 
ted in art and that explains why they are but rarely referred to even in narrative 
literature 3 *. 


29 
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Of the three kinds of direct contact, namejy SparSa, Alingana and Padaghata, 
the first two can be brought under the same variety. VatsySyana in his KamasQtra 
classifies Alingana under the two major heads of (i) those who love each other, but 
who have not come together and (ii) those who have come together. The former of 
these” he again classifies under four heads and they are (i) Spf^aka* 4 , merely 
bodily contact 5 (ii) Viddhaka”, striking with the breasts and then the lover catching 
hold of the woman ; (iii) Utghfstaka* 5 , longer bodily contact, as when the lovers 
happen to come together in passing through a crowd or in darkness and (iv) Pfditaka* 7 , 
when one presses the other against a pillar. In all these cases we have mere contact 
of each other s body for a longer or shorter interval. The second variety also he 
classifies under four heads : (i) Latavestika 38 , entwining like a creeper on a tree * (ii) 
Vrksadhirudha”, climbing the tree ; (iii) Tilatantjula 40 and (iv) Kjiramra 41 . The first two 
of these are sufficiently descriptive and need no further elaboration. \/e have the 
third variety when the lovers lie face to face and embrace each other, while in the last 
variety each of the lovers tries to get absorbed into the other s body 4 *. It is clear 
that in the first two varieties the lovers stand, while in the last two they 
are lying. While in the first two varieties the woman takes the active part, in 
the last two both take an active part. In these varieties of embrace are included 
both the SparSa and Alingana type of Dohada. 

The Padaghata type of Dohada does not come under these two varieties. It 
stands by itself also for the reason that it is the only variety of which we have any 
full description ; and this occurs in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa 43 . This is the 
only type that is apparently not found described as such among the varied activities 
of man and woman in their love mood. Thus for more reasons than one this is a 
unique type of Dohada. 

The question, therefore, arises whether this symbolizes anything in particular. 
One commentator is reported to state that the Padaghatad ohada, described in the 
Malavikagnimitra symbolizes the variety of sexual act, called SamveSana. That is 
the statement we meet in the commentary, called Kamadhenu on Vdmana's 
Sutrala mkara vjtti 44 . In view of the peculiar nature of this Dohada, the suggestion 
that we may find in Padaghatadohada a type of love consummation seems to be not 
far-fetched. The symbolic nature of this Dohada is probably the very reason 
why it has been selected for representation in the Malavikagnimitra. Particularly 
in this drama, the suggestion comes with becoming grace, for it is consistent with 
the general sensuous character of the hero and heroine. In this symbolisatio n 
probably we also see the reason for its greater popularity among poets. 
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In view of the interpretation given to it, a notice of this variety of Dohada, as 
described in the Malavikagnimitra 45 , will not be out of place in this context The 
lady who is described as performing the Dohada here is Malavika, because the 
queen had sprained her foot 4 * and she thought that Malavika was fit to perform the 
function. This definitely suggests two things : in the first place Padaghata is not 3 
mere contact but a vigorous kick 47 , and this fact is made clear in the king's speech 
later on 48 . Secondly, it tells us that not all women are fit to perform it. 

It is interesting to notice here the preparations that Malavika made before 
performing Dohada. M ala vika's maid Bakulavalika painted her feet with Alaktaka 
and adornd them with Nupuras, the jingling anklets 49 . She was not richly clad 50 ; 
her ornaments were meagre 51 . The reference to her dress and ornaments which 
the king makes shows that she had only the minimum of both, and this made the 
king more passionate. Thus bedecked and only thus, Malavika kicked the Asoka 
tree with her left foot, as is made clear by the king's speech 58 . It is said that, if the 
Dohada were successful, the tree should blossom within five days 53 ; that was also 
the expectation of the queen. In view of this, it is significant that Malavika should 
have been anxious, when the tree did not show immediate signs of blossoming 54 and 
that the king should have remarked that the Dohada was wasted on the tree 55 . As a 
matter of fact, the tree did blossom within the prescribed period to the great surprise 
of all the courtiers 66 . 

This description of Asokadohada shows that in the first place, not all are 
fit to perform Dohada ; this is clear from the statement of the queen as reported 
by Bakulavalika. She says that Malavika was deputed to do so, because the 
queen thought her fit for the function 67 . The question arises what exactly was the 
fitness that the queen found in Malavika ? It cannot be said that the queen chose 
her because she was a princess, for she was ignorant of her antecedents until the last 
stage in the denouement of the plot. The fitness must have consisted in something 
else — her physical charm and her general conduct and behaviour which probably 
served as - index of noble birth. In other words, the queen must have felt satisfied 
that Malavika answered all the conditions of an Uttamanayika- 

In the actual function of the Padaghata no less than in the sex consummation 
which this symbolizes, the legs play an important part. Naturally we find great 
attention bestowed in the matter of adorning the legs. Thus Malavika's feet are ador- 
ned tastefully by Bakulavalika, and they elicit encomium both from the king 58 , the 
Vidusaka 59 and the maid herself 67 . After the paint, Nupuras were put on 61 , and 
Mslavika strikes the tree with her left foot. It is significant that the commentator 
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also gives the place of honour to the left foot in this particular variety of sex act “ 
Consistently with this interpretation, there is a specific purpose served by the 
Njpuras and these are referred to by the king as resounding in the act of striking. 
The resounding symbolizes the Sitkfta which Vatsyayana associates with this variety 
of sex act 8 *. 

It may also be mentioned that there is some contradiction between the state- 
ment of the queen who expected the tree to blossom within five days and the expec- 
tation of the king, the maid and Malavika that it should have blossomed at once. Side 
by side with the term Aghata, Kalidasa also uses the terms Sariiparka and Nyasa 
which mean mere contact 64 . Would hot these suggest a conventionalisation of the 
idea even at the time of Kalidasa ? 

We have already mentioned that other varieties of Dohada are not described, 
but only referred to, in literature. Here then we have, a process of making flora 
respond to woman. This is not inconsistent with India's general outlook and with 
the Indian attitude towards nature in the scheme of life. 

It may not be uninteresting to say a few words about the basis of the 
poetic convention of Dohada. Besides Dohada, there are also a number of 
other conventions accepted by our poets. The question of the validity of accepting 
them has been raised long ago by RajaSekhara 65 . He classifies these conventions 
under the three heads of Asato-nibandhana, the description of things that have 
no existence, Sato-nibandhana, the non-description of things existing and lastly 
Niyamato-nibandhana, the description of conventional things. He is of opinion 
that the employment of these conventions by poets should not be condemned. 
The first poets, he says, were all well-versed in the ancient lore of India, and 
they described men and things from first-hand knowledge. In other words, they 
only described what they experienced. But things have changed considerably from 
what they were in the beginning and the experiences that the first poets had are no 
longer available to us. 

The references we have given clearly show that Dohada as a poetic convention 
was at least as old as Kalidasa and then it was already conventionalized. It had a 
strong hold upon our poets and we find it persisting in our literature and all times, 
from the age of Kalidasa onwards. We can well trace the existence of Dohada in 
literature for at least a thousand and five hundred years, if not more, and it must have 
been an accepted convention far earlier than the time of Kalidasa. 

Here we may raise a very interesting question as to what exactly is meant by 
the term 'vikasa . The convention, as we have now interpreted it, is a process of 
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plant fertilisation by women. Throughout all the references we find the tree or plant 
always regarded as the male. From this point of view the question deserves 
to be raised whether flowering or fruiting, i.e., multiplying, suggestive of abundance, 
can be associated with a male. That function is discharged by the female ; and 
consistent with this we find references in the Mahabharata of men marrying trees and 
in the Jataka tales of a student marrying the Patali tree. This corresponds to the 
usual course. The transposition of these functions in literature and, as we shall see 
later, in sculpture has to be explained. Have we here a realisation of the truth that a 
tree is bisexual ? If so, it is easy to explain both the epic and Kavya references. The 
former expresses and emphasises the female aspect, and the latter, the male aspect, 
both arising from an older conception of the animate character of trees. The 
difficulty will be minimised, if by 'vikasa' we do not understand flowering and 
fruiting. As the anonymous quotations make clear, it simply means pleased, the 
visible symbol of which is the putting forth of flowers 5 in other words, the contact 
of woman makes them pleased. This is as it should be since we have in the 
background the general idea of the treatment of trees as sentient beings and as 
objects of worship. 

Dohada in sculpture 

The woman and tree motif which was a favourite one with Indian poets, 
dramaturgists and artists and the variations in its representation, mentioned hereafter, 
find adequate explanation on the basis of the different kinds of Dohada associated 
with different trees. 

yaks! Candra, Barhut 66 , stands with her right foot planted firm on a fish-tailed 
horse, her left leg and arm entwine the stem of a tree, while with her right hand she 
lowers a bough. Here is a clear instance of the Latavestika type of Alingana- 
dohada, and the tree must presumably be Kuravaka. Equally typical of 
the same kind of Dohada is the figure of Culakoka Devata . 66 Standing on an 
elephant, she has entwined the stem of a tree with her left arm and leg, as in 
the case of yaks! Candra while with her right hand she has clasped a bow. There is 
another woman under tree from Barhut, but without any label 67 . Coomaraswamy, 
however, calls her a yaks! or Devata. She stands on a caparisoned horse. 
This, again, represents the Latavestika type of Alifiganadohada. Those at Barhut, 
labelled as such, are no doubt yaksis ; but the fact that only a few amongst 
many female figures there are called Yakuts or Devatas shows that the rest belong 
to an altogether different category. We have two women under tree, one 
called a yak$! and the other a Devata. These together with another 69 which 
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has no tree-association but is also called a yaks!, from their location at the gates of 
Barhut, appear, as Cunningham has explained, "to be guardians of the StGpa proto- 
types of Dvarapalas of mediaeval architecture”. They had, therefore, necessarily 
to be distinguished from the rest of the female figures on the railing pillars and hence 
they were named either Yaks! or Devata and the rest left unlabelled. We 
have said that the Barhut representations of the woman and tree could be 
understood as those of the woman performing Dohada. This explanation of their 
activity is not inconsistent even with their identification as Yaks! or Devata. Here 
it deserves to be pointed out that Yaksis are supposed to be supernormally beautiful 
and their functioning as mortal women is not unknown in literature and in folk-lore. 

Bodh Gaya offers a very interesting type of the woman and tree arrangement 
In this a woman is being helped by a man to climb a tree. Bachhofer would not 
accept this description as” the motion is not felt from the interior 69 . We fail to 
see the point of this observation, and cannot imagine how a more effective manner of 
representing the act of climbing could have been adopted. It is quite clear that the 
man is not performing the function of a pedestal, but he is actually helping the woman 
to reach up the tree. This figure illustrates the Vrksarohana type of Alinganadohada. 
Coomaraswamy refers to another instance from the same area, which, he says, 
is "the familiar woman and tree” motif, in this case a Vrkjaka embracing her tree like 
the Devata at Barhut 70 . From his description the figure would appear to be the 
Latavejtika type of Alinganadohada. 

On the gateways at Sand the same motif of woman and tree appears in the 
round and not in relief. One of the most typical is found in the eastern gateway . 71 
The right arm is passed round the stem, not so much for support as for 
entwining, while her left hand has clasped a bough. Whomever this may represent. 
Yaks! or mortal woman, evidently she is performing Dohada of the Padaghata type. 
On the same side as this figure, but just below the uppermost architave, we 
have a woman leaning against a tree with one hand raised above the head to the 
branches. Here we may see not Asokadohada, but Priyangudohada or SparSa- 
dohada. Six bracket figures in the northern gateway below each one of the three 
architraves on either side, are shown in varied postures and in association with trees. 

Of the figures under the uppermost architrave the one to the left may be 
identified as the Padaghata type of Dohada, for the right leg is raised and placed on 
the stem of the tree, while the right hand is holding a bough. The right 
arm of the figure is lost, the left hand is placed along her Mekhala. The 
posture suggests that the missing right arm must have been amongst the branches. 
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We are inclined to identify the figure as an instance of SparSadohada. The figures 
under the second architrave also represent the same Dohada. Below the third 
architrave also there are two figures in fragmentary condition suggesting the 
Padaghata type of Dohada. 

At Mathura the figures are nude or semi-nude and such a condition is not incon- 
sistent with the act symbolised in the Padaghata type of Dohada. The Parimitabha^ 
ranatva, mentioned by Kalidasa, is to be particularly noticed in one instance 
(Cunningham, A.S, vol. Ill, PI. XII, b), for the woman has a single necklace 

adorning her neck and bosom, and in this respect this figure stands distinct 

from other figures in the same series from Mathura . 73 Naturally enough, those 

are not associated with trees. Other examples of the Padaghata type of 
Dohada are from Mathura and also from Tadwa on the bank of the Papti near 
SravastP. Coomaraswamy identifies yet another instance of woman and tree 
from Mathura as Dohada motif 74 which is more closely specified, the 

Padaghata type of Asokadohada. The kicking with the left leg adorned with heavy 
Nupuras and the seminudity are both consistent with this interpretation. The tree of 
one further figure Coomaraswamy calls Asoka tree , 73 but the fruits, do not confirm 
this identification and the act associated with A§oka is absent. We would, 
therefore, identify the figure as performing SparSadohada. An interesting bracket 
figure belonging to the same school comes from Kankali Tila. 78 This is probably an 
instance of the Plditaka type of Alingana dohada. Vogel notices another figure from 
the same area . 77 The sculptors of the Mathura school seem to have been particularly 
fascinated by the variations that the Dohada-motif admitted. PI. XXVIII, Fig. I 
shows a representation of the Asokadohada from a railing. The woman in this 
case is leaning on the stem of the Asoka tree, her right leg kicking it. The tree has 
broken into flowers. The fruit with a rather long stem which she holds in her hand 
is the fruit of the A§oka tree. Still another figure from Mathura shows "the 
half back view of a female sculptured on a pillar /' 78 If we may identify the 
vessel in the woman's left hand as a drinking bowl, we have an instance of the 
Gandusaseka type of Dohada. It is to be noticed that the figure is nude and she 
faces the tree, while her right hand is plucking flowers from it All the figures 
considered so far are from Buddhist areas and we shall now notice at least one from 
a Jaina area, at Mathura. 79 It is nude but for the waistband, which may be 
identified as Kinkini. There are no ornaments, except the heavy Nupuras. The right 
foot presses against a tree while the right hand is plucking flowers from the branches. 
The left hand carries an instrument, which is identified by Smith as an old type of 
Indian broadsword . 80 The sword is held in the left hand. If it is a sword, this is 
30 



inconsistent with the interpretation we give it. Can this symbolise Aghata ? If 
30^ we, have to admit the art motif has become extremely conventionalised. 

We may here notice one peculiar feature regarding these sculptures, namely, 
the presence of a pedestal in the shape of a human being, Yaksa or animal. This 
serves the purpose of a Padapltha and is mainly found in those statues, in which the 
figure is performing the Alingana or Padaghata type of Dohada, but not in those 
which we have identified as Nartana or Gandusaseka type of Dohada. This fact is 
very significant : acts symbolising embrace and sexual consummation are not to be 
performed at the foot of the tree and the inclusion of the pedestal suggests this. 

A Nartanadohada of the GandhSra school, from Yusufzai 81 is shown 
on a panel of a pillar. Another figure from Yusufzai of a 'woman holding a mirror', 
agrees with the former in all respects, and it may also be characterised as 
Nartanadohada. Asokadohada is also found on a disc on the intermediate rails 
of the outer enclosure at Amar§vatf. Cave No. Ill at Badami (6th century 
A. D.) gives amongst others (PI. XXVII, SparSadohada), a very striking representation 
of the Nartanadohada motif 8 *. The woman holds a mirror and gives the final 
touches to her toilet. Of the later period, preserved examples are too 
numerous to be referred to in every case. Some however may be mentioned. 
The Mamfcpam of the Ramacandra temple at Rajim, C. P. has its pillars 
beset with them (PI. XXIX). In Mukhalingam Dohada panels (PI. XXVIII, 
frg* 3 ) flank the door of the main temple. From Orissa We have the 
Asoka type of Dohada on the Rajaram temple at BhuvaneSvar 

(PI. XXVIII, Fig 2) and si so Nartanadohada j from Khiching, Mayurbhanj, 
the ’ Latavestika type of Alinganadohada. From Konaraka some Padaghata 
dohada compositions have been published 93 . The same type of orna- 

mental motif occurs in south India, in a more or less conventional form. 
It is frequent in the Cidambaram temple 81 , from the later Colaperiod, etc., and 
it adorns the Subramanyasvami temple, Tanjore, cited by Coomaraswamy as the 
figure of a Yaksi 8 \ The example from Tadpatri which Coomaraswamy calls a Yaksi 8 * 
and Havell, a young woman, probably meant for an Apsaras, 87 dates from the 
Vijayanagar period and should be placed alongside with the highly conventionalised 
forms from Cidambaram. In this example the woman stands on a Makara from the 
mouth of which issues the stem of a conventionalised creeper. Still, it is a clear instance 
of the Latavestika type of Alinganadohada. These late examples preserve all the 
essentials of the design. From Madura comes a beautiful Nartanadohada belonging 

to the 17 th century. 88 The reliefs from Tanjore from the Subramanyasvami 
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temple already noticed would take us into the next century, and it is signi- 
fieant that-the latest literacy reference that we have been able to suggest also comes 
from the middle of the 18th century. Another instance of the Padaghata variety 
of Dohada from within the precincts of the Tanjore temple from one of the pillars 
in front of the small shrine standing to the right of the Nandi brings us almost to 
modern times. 

NOTES 


1 . The term "dohada” is defined in the SabdJrnava as follows : 
tarugulmalatadinimakale kuklaih kftam / 

pu$p&dyutpadakaip dravyarp dohadarp sy&ttu tatkriy& ff (MS p. 60) 

This idea of the term should be strictly differentiated from the idea of pregnancy longing, as Coomaraswamy* 
understands it (cf. Y*, I, p. 3d). The Dohada rites, here mentioned cannot be identified with pregnancy rites, 
as the same author seems to imply. Nor are “tree marriages 7 ' suggested. In the three instances quoted by Coomaraswamy 
(Hist, of Ind. and Indones. art, p. 64. notes II and III) the tree appears as female and not as male and this 
does not tally with the invariable "woman and tree motif."Nor do we see here fertility rites, as the expression 
is commonly understood, performed by women with a view to get children for themseWes, or abundance, i. e„ the object 
intended to be fertilised is the person who performs tljt rite. 

The Dohada rite, however, performed for the sake of the tree, is not a fertility rite, but one of fertilisation, so* 
that the tree may have flowers and fruits in abundance. 

We are particularly grateful to Dr. Vogel for readily responding to our request and sending us an off-print of 
his valuable paper on Woman and Tree or Salabhafijika published in Acta Orientals Vol. VII. 
We agree with his main conclusion that the woman and tree motif "is a truly indigenous element of decorative 
art." We do not agree with him when he would characterise every combination of woman and tree as a S&labhaftjiks. 
and say this decorative motif, both in literature and art, must have taken its roots from the flower gathering festival 
customary in ancient India. From his citations it is clear that the earliest positive reference to S&labha5jik& occurs in Bina, 
a contemporary of Har$a of Kanauj.. We believe a clear distinction can be made between "pratiy&tana” and "&labha?i- 
jika" : compare, for instance, yo$it'pratiy&tana, k&ty&yanl-pratiy&tana, vfcravil&sinl-pratiyitana on one side and torana 
4&labhanjikl, stambha-&labha?T)ikA, sabh&-&labhafijik&, bhitti^&labhafijikSL on the other. Pratiy&tana probably stands 
for the representation in plastic art of some original where some amount of resemblance between the original and the 
reproduction is essential. The latter is not a reproduction in this sense of the term. It is an original figure conceived 
by the sculptor and we may not search for its original. Thus the citations he has given.do not tend to make clear the 
origin of the term "&labhafijikA," and we would preferably accept the meaning of the term as given in lexicons 
namely a female figure. The interpretation of the term "&la" as referring to the material of which it is made need not be 
necessarily wrong when it is remembered that the Barhut, S&fici and Mathura railings are stone copies of original wooden 
ones. And this leads to the conclusion that original figures were made of wood, probably of the Sal tree. Thii 
characterisation of all woman and tree figures as Salabhafijika is a little too far-fetched. For in the first place the woman 
and tree combination figures as decoration on pillars and brackets, as well as on door jambs. In the second place 
we have no specific literary reference which connects woman and tree as SilabhafijikS* If indeed the woman and 
tree at Barhut, Siffci, etc., represent Salabhafijika, in die original sense of the term, the tree should have been 
depicted as Sal, particularly in view of the Buddhistic importance of the place and the Buddhistic associations of the Sal 
tree, but, unfortunately, some of these are ASoka and others mango. And, lastly, such an identification does not 
help us to explain their activity. Hence we interpret these as Dohada figures ; or, following the terminology of 
Samskritic writers, we may call them Dohada-&labha?ijika on the model of such expressions as "torana-ialabhaHjika"* 
"stambha-sSkbhafljikA” or &k-&kbhaffjika.". 

But for the continued help of T. B. Nayar of the Annamalai University, this paper may not have seen the light 
of day, not at least in the form in which now it is. 



2. raktasokascalakisalayah kesaraicatrakSntah 
pratySsannau kuravakavrteh madhavimandapasya / 
ekah sakhySstava saha may* vamap&dabhilasi 

kanksantyanyo' vadanamadirSm dohadacchadmanasyah // (MS : Part Inverse 1 5) 

3. navay£vakapankapallavitasanGpuratarunicaranaprah&r&nur5ga- 
vasannavakisalayacchaiena tam;va rSgamudavahada^okah / 
madhuramadhuparipOritakSminimukhakamalagandujasekadiva tadrasagan- 
ahamatmakusumesu bibhradbakulataru rar&ja // (VD : page 165-6) 

4. mule gandusasekadiva bakulairv^syate pu$pavnty5. 
madhvatamre tarunya mukhaia^ini cirSccampakanyadya bhanti / 
akarnya^okapadahatisu ca rasitarp nirbhararp nOpurinam 

jhamklrasy&nugitairanukaranarnivarabhyate bhfftgasarthaih // (RN: Act I : verse 18) 

5. kadadt bakulataruriva kaminigancjujasidhudharasvSdamu- 
ditah vikasamabhajata ; kadacidaiokapadapa iva yuvati- 
caranatalapraharasamkrantalaktako" tagamuvaha / (K: page 121) 

• bakulavitape$u madhugancjOfaprac&ran, a$okatarutadane$u car&ni- 

bhigatan .....(ibid : page 354) 

6. mahiruhah dohadasekaiakterakalikam korakamudvahanti / (NK : Canto Ilf-2 1 ) 

7. purandhrigandO?asurabhila$am 
paiyannaioko bakuladrumasya / 
priyapriyap^datalapraharSL- 

matminamalpavyasanam viveda // (VC : VI 1-48). 

8. padaghatada^okam vikasati bakulam yo§it5masyamadyaih / (SD: Pariccheda VH-verse 24) 

9. kesar&sokayoh satstrigandujit pad&ghatatah 
mSsantare'pi puspanityadi / (AS: page 15) 

10. strinam spars&t priy^ftgurvikasati bakulassidhugandOfasekit 
padaghatadaiokastilakakuravakau vik$ana!ifiganabhyam / 
mandaro narmavakyat patumrduhasanSLccampako vaktrav&tet 

cuto gitannamerurvikasati puro nartanat karnikarah // (MS : page 60 also K. P; also SED-a) 

padahatah pramadayS vikasatyaiokah 

sokam jah&hi bakulo mukhasidhusiktah / 

alokitah kuravakah kurute vikSsam 

aliftgitasca tilakah utkaliko vibhari // {KS : Canto 111-26) 

kuravakakucagh&takridisukhena viyujyase 

bakulavitapin smartavyam te mukhasavasecanam / 

caranaghatana^unyam ySsyasyasoka saiokatam / 

iti nijapuratySge yasya dvi$am jagaduh striyah // (DL : page 168-69 ; also KM : page 73) 

mukhamadiraya p&dany&saih vilasavilokitaih 

bakulavitapi raktalokastatha tilakadrumah / 

jalanidhitatitkantaranSm kramat kakubham jaye 

jhagiti gamita yavargyabhih vikasamahotsavah (Km : page 73) 

I 1. kusumam kpadohadastvaya 
yadaiokoyamudirayi§yati / 
alakabharanam kathannu tat- 
tava nesyami nivapamSlyatam // (RV. : VIII-62) 
smarateva saiabdanCpuram 
caran5nugrahamanyadurlabharn / 
amunS. kusuma£ruvar$ina 
tvamaiokena sugatri iocyate // (ibid : 63) 
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12. isQta sadyah kusumSlnyaiokah skandhat prabhftyeva sapallav&ni / 
padena napaikjata sundarlnam sarhparkamasifijitanOpurena // (KS ; 1 1 1-26) 
cf, Mallinatha on the above : 

sanQpuraravena stricaranenabhitadanam / * 

dohadam yadaiokasya tatah pu§po£gamobhavet / (ibid, page 45) 

13. raktasokaicalakisalaya iti (ibid, note 2) 

14. raktaioka kfsodari kva nu gata tyaktvinuraktam janam 

no df^teti mudhaiva calayasi kim vatavadhutam lirah / * 

ut leant hagh 4tamanasadpadaghatasamghattadf?thacchadah 

tatpadahatimantarena bhavatah pufpodgamoyarn kutah // (ascribed to the VK) (KPs page 61) 

15. The references are set forth later. See notes: 46-60. 

16 carartayugalasya prasaradbhiratilohitaih prabhspravahai- 

rubhayatastadanaditi / (HC : page 31) 

17. raktastvaip navapallavairahamapi $laghyaih priyayah gunaih 
tvamayanti $ilimukhah smaradhanurmuktah tatha mamapi / 
kantapadatalahatistava mude tadvanmamapyavayoh 

sarvam tulyamdoka kevalamaham dhatra saiokah kftah II (DL : page 90) 

18. uccitya prathamamadhahsthitam mrgak$i 
pu$paugharp fritavitapam gjhltukama / 

arodhum padamadadhadalokayajthi- ^ 

vamulam punarapi tena pu^pitabhut // (KA : Page. 140) 

1 9 . aftganacaranatadanal tla> 
mapnuvansabahumanama^okah / 
prek$itum tadiva bhagamupetaih 
pallavairabhinavaih parivavre // (NV : IX' 12) 

20. gaviyase vikacakorakamafijugufijadudvrttasadpadaghatavibhavena kinnu / 
vSmabhruvirn caranatadanadohadani kinnama na smarasi tSLvadaioka tani / / 
unmilayanti kusumani manoramani 

ke nama natra taravah samayocit&ni / 

kasyedr^am kathaya dohadamasti tasya 

yadrgvimrmitamaioka mahiruhasya // (SB: Page 250 : 74-75) 

21. alinganena kuravo harineksananSLm 
Smodagauravabhito bhuvi sarva eva / 
tanmadhyabhagapi tatha sa kathannu panduh 
alifigya madratanaySmavadhim prapede // (BC: 1-98) 

22. ^riyah katakja^ciramambik&yastarafigayantutpaladamadtrghah / 

drumepi sadyah tilakabhidhane praniyate yaih prasavSftgurairih // (NV : Id) 

23. suvadanSvadanasavasambhrtah 
tadanuvadigunah kusumodgamaih / 
madhukarairakaronmadhulolupaih 
bakulamakulamayatapafiktibhih // (RV : IX-30) 
satire kamadakarinam rahah 
tenadattamabhile§uranganah / 
tabhirapyupahrtam mukhasavam 
sopibadbakulatulyadohadah // (RV : XIX- 12) 

24. See note 10 : the first verse quoted. 

25. ghananSmapi vrk§anamakaso , sti na sam^ayah / 
tesam pujpaphalavyaktimityam s&mupapadyate // 
u§mato'mlayate varnam tvakphalarn pu§pameva ca / 
mlayate Siryate capi spaiiastenatra vidyate / / 

31 
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vayvagnyaianinispesaih phalam pujpam visiryate / 
srotrena grhyate sabdastasmacchrnvanti padapah // 
valli vestayate vrksam sarvatascaiva gacchati / 
na hyadrstesca margo'sti tasmatpasyanti padapah / / 
pun>apunyaistatha gandhairdhupaisca vividhairapi / 
arogah puspitah santt tasmajjighranti padapah // 
padaih sahlapanacca vyadhinam capi darsanat / 
vyadhipratikriyatvacca vidyate rasanam drume jj 
vaktrenotpalanalena yathordham jalamadadet 
tatha pavanasamyuktah padaih pibati padapah 
sukhaduhkhayolca grahanacchinnas>a ca virohanat 

jivam pa^yami vrksanamacaitanyam na vidyate. (MB: Santiparva chapter 182 : 10-17) 

26. We have evidence of tree-worship both "in its natural form and the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human attributes" at Mohenjodaro and Harappa as early as the 
third millennium B. C. (MIC : page 65.) 

27. CB : pp. 109-111. 

28. harsaprasadajanita kantatyartham samanmathS. 

saohruksepakataksa ca srng§.re dr$tirucyate, (NS : page 1 0 1 : verse 44) 

29. snigdhatva is described as follows : ‘sSnandSirukrta drstih snigdheyam ratibh&v&ji.' 

30. abhasane tu yadvakyamadapo n£ma sa smrtah. (NS : page 276-verse 52) 

31. utphullinananetraistu gandairvikasitairatha 

kificillaksitadantam ca hasitam tadvidhiyate. (NS : page 76-verse 55) 

32. This is an important aspect which deserves to be remembered particularly with reference to Dohada 
representation in sculpture. 

33. tatr&samagatayoh pritilingadyotanartham&linganacatustayam 
sprstakarn, viddhakam, udghrstakam piditakamiti. (KS : pp. 84-5) 

34. sammukhagatayam prayojyayamany&padeSena gacchato gJtrena 
gatrasya sparlanam sprstakarn. (ibid.) 

35. prayojyam nayika sthitamupavistam va vijane kificit 
grhnati payodharena vidhyennSyakopi tamavapidya gfhni- 
yaditi viddhakam. (ibid.) 

36. tamasi janasambhldhe vijane va'tha ianakairgacchatomati- 
hfsvak^lamuddharsanam parasparasya gJtranamudghfstakam. (ibid, page 85) 

37. tadeva kudyasamdesena stambhasamdeiena va sphutakamavapidayediti piditakam / (ibid. 84-85) 

38. lateva salamavestayanti cumban&rtham mukhamavanamayedu- 
ddhrtya mandasitkrta tamairitS v3. kincidr&maniyakam 
paiyet tallatavestitakam (ibid, page 86) 

A creeper entwining a tree is the characteristic description of this type of Aliftgana. This entwining must 
also be accompanied by the head of the lover being lowered for kissing him, the other peculiar features being the gentle 
Sitkara as well as the loving gaze on the face. 

39 . caranena caranamakramya dvitiyenorude$am&kr5manti vegayan- 

ti va tatpj-?thasaktaikabahurdvitiyenamsamavanamayanti sanmandasit- 

kfta kujita cumbhanarthamevadhirodhumicchediti vrksadhirudhak&rn / (KS : page 86. Sutra 17) 

The description is very clear and the example in sculpture is true to the description given here. (BodhgayS, pillar 
figure, cf. Coomaraswamy, Bodhgaya pi. One of the arms will be entwining the back while the other will be about the 
neck lowering down the face as if to imprint a kiss. Both the varieties now described show that man and woman 
are standing. 

40. iayanagatavevoruvyatysam bhujavyatyasarp ca sasanghar^a- 

miva ghanam samsvajete tattilatandulakam. (KS ; page 87 : S. 19 ) 
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41. ragand havanapek§it3tyayau parasparamanuviSatS. ivo- 
tsarigagatayamabhimukhopavistiy5.m Gayane veti ksirajalakam // (KS page 87, S. 20) 

42. bhiv&saktah k&mukSlh k&rninin3Lmicchantyangesvambhasiva 
prave$tum / (KS : Com : page 88) 

43. tadubhayarp sthitakarma (KS : page 87 : S : 18) 

44. yathi &dayakarnakisalayamiti / atra prasaritakhyam karanam 
sucitamiti kecidacaksate / n&yakasy&msa eko dvitiyalj 

pras&ritah iti pras&ritakamiti va.tsy&yanasutram (KS : page 120 Sutra 26) 
tadvivjtam ratirahasye : — 

priyasya vakforpsatalarp SirothavS. nayeta savyam caranam nitarnbini / 
prasarayedva paramayatam punarviparyayah syaditi hi pras&ritam // (KK :,page 136) 

Have we not here a suggestion that Kalidasa was an ancient author even for Vamana and that MA attracted 
the attention of more than one commentator ? This is in favour of a pre-christian date for Kalidasa. 

45. We have given the Samskrit rendering of the Pr&kritic passages : 

46. ah sandift^smi devyS. gautamacSpalid dolaparibhf^tSiyah 
saruco me car an ah / tv&m tavad gatva tapaniySiokasya do- 

had&m nirvartaya // (MA : 71, 11-12-13) 

47. halS. tvaip tivadid&nirp devyi yogyad&riketi niyuktS, / page 78 : line 10. 

48. See note 51 following. 

49. yivadanupadarp mama caran&larpk&ra hastayS bakulavalikaya 

gantavyarp paridevayijye t&vad viirabdhoharp muhurtakam / (MA ; page 71 ; 11 ; 14-15) 
tasm&dekam te caranamupanaya / y&vad s&laktakarn sanOpuramkaromi (MA : page 78, 1 : 3) 
e$a dvitiyopi nirvftaparikarma^caranah / 

ySvaddv&pi sanQpurau karomi / halS. utti?tha // (MA : page 89, 1 1 : *4-6) 

50. e$a khalu nStiparijkrtavejotsukeva ekakini mslavika. dure vaitate / (MA : page 72, 1 1 : 10- 1 1) 

51. iarak&i^apandugandasthaleyam&bh&ti parimit&bharan& / 
midhavaparinatapatra katipayakusumeva kundalatS // (MA : page 74, verse 8) 

52. kisalayamfdorvi I&sint kathine nihitasya p&dapaskandhe / 

caranasya na te b&dh& samprati vSmoru v&masya // (MA : page 93, verse 18) 

53. yadi paficaritryabhyantare kusumarp daHayati, tatoham tav&- 
bhil3L§a pDrayitf kam pras&dam dSisySmi / (MA : page 71 ; 1-13) 

54. vimah khalve$o'$oko yo vyaFfjakarn pram&mlq-tya 
kusumodgamaip na dariayati. (MA : page 90, II : 12-13) 

55. anena khalu mukharanupur£r&vin& 
navSLrpburuhakomalena caranerta sambhSvitah / 
aioka yadi sadya eva mukulaih na sampatsyase 

vrth& vahasi dohadam lalitak&misadh&ranam // (MA : page 91 verse 17) 

56. &karyam5icaryam / apurna eva paficai^tre dohatjasya muku- 
laih sannaddhastapanly&iokah / yivad devyai niveday&mi // (MA ; page 130 : 11-13-14) 

57. See note 46. 

58. caran&ntaniveiitam priyiy&h 

sarasam pa^ya vayasya r&garekh&m // (MA. page 79, verse 1 1 also cf. verse 12 and 13 following) 

59. caran&nurQpah khalu tatrabhav&tyi adhikara upaksiptah. (M A : page 79 : line 1 4) 

60. sakhi arunaiatapatramiva iobhate te caranam (MA ; Page 85, line 9) 
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61. In the whole course of the description, the Nupuras play an important part. She is now wearing the 
queen's Nopuras (cf. MA, page 83. lines 3 and 4 ). When the tree is kicked with the Nupuras there 
must necessarily be produced the jingling sound. 

62. In sculpture however the left or the right foot performs the act. 

63. tadudbhavam ca sitkrtam tasyatirupatvit tadanekavidham / - 
virutani c5stau / himkarastanitakujitaruditasitkfta- 
dutlq-taphutkrtani / (KS : page 1 26-7 : Sutras 4, 5, 7) 

64. An examination of the terms used with reference to the process in this variety of Dohada, will show that 
the words commonly used are aghata, tajana, prahara,” and all these words convey more than the 
idea of mere contact. The use of these terms side by side with other terms such as "samparka, ny5sa" 
etc., is clearly an indication of the fact that even at the time of Kalidasa the idea underlying the motif has 
become conventionalised and this would prove that the idea must be much older. 

65. See KM : page 78. 

66. HFAIC: p. 380. 67. Yaks as : Part I: Plate V-i ; p. 39. 68. Ibid: Plate IV-i : p. 39. 69. 

EIS: Vol. l.Plate XXXIV; pp. 20, 21. 70. HIIA : page 33. 71. HFAIC: p. 79; ACIC: 

p. 49; ISP: p. 97; IIA : pp. 101, 102. 72. ASAR : Vol. Ill: Plates VI, VII and XI. 73. 

HFAIC: p. 142; ASAR: Vol. XI: Plate XXIII; ibid: pp. 74-75 ; ibid. 74. Yak$as : Part I: 

p. 39. 75. Ibid : Plate Vl-ii, p. 39. 76. Ibid : Plate XXIU. 77. WTS : Plate ill-B. 78. AFAIC : 

p. 141. 79. HFAIC: p. 144; fig. 95. 80. Ibid. 81. Ibid : p. 117; fig. 67; ibid : p. 117; fig : 68. 82. RDB 

Plate XIX-C. It may be noticed that the plate number and the description do not agree. There is a certain 

amount of confusion. 83. IS : Plate XLV. The author's description of the figure is particularly happy. 
We do not, however, agree with her, rather Vogel's identification of it as a Salabhanjika ; ACIC : fig. 45 ; 

IIA : Plate XII, p. 94. 84. A sculpture in the Cidambaram temple was the subject of a note by B. V. N. 

Naidu and P. S. Naidu, in the Annamalai University Journal, Vol-lII No. ii. On a supposedly striking 

resemblance to the figure published in Yazdani, Ajanta Vol-II, Plate XXI, it has been baselessly identified as 
Princess Maya. 85. Yaksas: Part I: Plate XlX-ii. 86. Ibid: Plate XIX i. 87. IIA: pp. 101-102. 88. 
Yaksas : Plate XXI!-ii. 

Abbreviations : Atharvana-Veda (AV) ; Mahabharata (K. ED)-(MB) ; Bharata: Natya-Sastra (B. ED)- (NS) ; 
Vatsyayana : Kamasutra (KSS-1929) (KS) ; Kalidasa : Meghaiandesa (NS. Ed. 1915MMS) ; K5.lid5.sa : Raghuvarhsa 
(NS. Ed. 19I5MRV) ; Kalidasa : KumarasartibhaVa (NS. Ed. 1906) (KUS) ; Kalidasa : Vikramorvaitya (MU) ; Kalidasa ; 
Malavikagnimitra (BMS. Ed.) (MA) ; Vasubandhu : Vasavadatta (NS. ED. 1906)-(VD) ; Harsa : Ratn5vali (NS. Ed. 
I9i6)-(RN) ; Bana : Kadambarl (NS. Ed. 1896) (K) f ; Bana : Har§acarita (NS. Ed. 1897)-(HC) ; VSmana : Kavyalarti- 
karasutravrtti with Kamadhenu (VV. Ed.- 1901) (KK) ; Ananadavardhana : Dhvanyaloka with Locana (NS. Ed.-1911)- 
(DL) ; Rajaiekhara : Kavyamimamsa (GOS. Ed. 1924MKM) ; Sri Har§a : Naisadha : (NS. Ed. 1919)-(NK) ; Mammata : 
Kavyaprakaia (BSS. Ed.)-(KP) ; Bilhana : Vikramadevankacaritam (BSS. d. I875)-(VC) , Ke*avami$ra : Alarfv 
karaiekhara (NS. ED-^ 191 9)-( AS) ; ViivanStha : Sahityadarpana {NS. Ed. 1915MSD) ; SSradstanaya : Bh5vaprak5ia 
(COS. Ed.)-(BP) ; AppSyyadiksita : KuvalaySnanda (NS. Ed. 1917)-(KA) ; : Bharatacampu (BC) ; Venkateivaradlk§itar : 
Natesavijaya (VV. Ed. 1912)-(NV) ; Monier Williams: English Sanskrit Dictionary (NED. 1899MESD-M) ; Apte ; 
English Sanskrit Dictionary (2nd. Ed. I922)-(ESD-A) ; Subha§itaratnabhandagaram (NS. Ed.)-(SB) ; Marshall ; Mohenjo 
Daro and Indus Civilisation (MIC) ; Smith; History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon (191 D-HFAIC ; Coomara- 
swamy : History of Indian and Indonesian Art (1927) HIIA ; Bachhofer; Early Indian Sculpture Vol. I (1929)-(£1S) ; 

Haveli; Indian Sculpture and Painting 2nd. .Ed. (1928) (ISP); Havell : Ideals of Indian Art (191 1)-(IIA) ; 
Coomaraswamy ; Arts and Crafts in India & Ceylon (1913)-ACIC ; R. D. Banerii : History of Orissa (1930, 
3 IMHO); R. D. Banerji ; Memoirs of A. S. of India (Vol. 25-1928) Bas Reliefs of Badami (BRB) ; Kramrisch ; 
Indian Sculpture (1933)-(1S) ; Cunningham; Stupa of Barhut (1879)-(SB) ; Archaeological Survey Annual Reports- 
Vols.-III XI (ASAR) ; Archaeological Survey of India-Annual Reports 1906-1907 ; (ASI-AR) ; The Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (I89I)-(JRAS) ; Chattopadhyaya ; The Date of Kalidasa (DK) ; Vogel; Woman 
and Tree or SalabhaHjika ( A. O. VII) -(WTS) ; The Annamalai University Journal ; (AUJ) ; Coomaraswamy; Yak$as 
Parts r (1928) and II (1931) (Y) ; Havel!: Hand-Book of Indian Art. (1920) (HBIA). 






TERRA COTTAS DUG OUT AT PATNA 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 


Mohenjodaro, Taxi la, Patna, Mathura, Gwalior, Kosam and Rummini 
Dei have yielded terra-cotta figures. The museums at those places are full of 
specimens in this line but none owns such a rich and varied collection 
of terra-cottas as the Patna museum. Recently the Health Department 
of Bihar and Orissa undertook to construct a modem sewerage in the town 
of Patna. They started digging last year in the inhabited area of what was 

formerly called the Bankipur town, which is about six miles from Patna 
city and over two miles west of Kumrahar. The area under operation may 
be enumerated by Mahallas : Kadamkuan, Bakarganj, Bhiknapahari, Mussaflapur, 
Golakhpur. The excavations reached in some places down to 20' below the 

road level. I obtained permission to collect for the Patna Museum the antiquities 
from the trenches while the operations have been in progress. In the last 12 
months we have gathered remarkable objects. 

The trenches dug were for the purposes of laying down pipes and for securing 
the proper levels for drainage. The quantum of earth opened is thus necessarily 
a few feet, (2' to S') in width, though the length would cover several miles by now. 
The evidence shows that the area was inhabited in Maurya times and 
earlier. This is proved by an inscription found on one of the objects discovered 
(PI, XXX, Fig. 3). The steatite disc (toy wheel) (Patna Museum No 109) recovered 
from a depth of of 14' (Kadamkuan) has an inscription in the oldest forms of A$oka 
letters giving the name of the owner ViSakha ('ViSakhaSa'). It is reproduced 

here as a guide to fix the age of the antiquities described. Silver punched and 

copper coins also have been found which bear Maurya marks. The whole area of 
excavation has yielded throughout household things implying habitation in Maurya 
and pre-Maurya centuries. We are in a peculiarly fortunate position with regard 
to the terra-cottas owing to the known level in each case. 

32 
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It may be pointed out that the Kumrahar and Bulandibagh Maurya deptlr 
(17' to 20 ) is greater owing to the silt of the innundation which was confined to the 
south of the old town, having been caused by the river Son. The sewerage 
excavation shows however no silt. The silt layer at Kumrahar found by Dr. 
Spooner was six feet in depth. In other parts of India (Sarnath, Rampurva, 
etc.) the Asokan level is IS'. At Patna, whenever a well is dug, the Maurya level 
is at 14' or 13'. Nothing Guptan has been found in the present excavations which 
shows that the place ceased to be inhabited before the Guptan age. The 
general Maurya level from earlier coin-finds (Golakhpur 15') and other experiences 
of mine extending over twenty one years at Patna is 14 to 12 feet. 

A few specimens are illustrated here. A woman's head (Patna Museum, No. 
357) comes from a depth of 17' (Bhiknapahari) . It may be taken as pre-Mauryan, 
i.e., Nandan (PI. XXX, Fig. 1). A Sun plaque, (Patna museum No. 1) diameter 3^" 
from 14', Kadamkuan, is a Maurya piece. It may be compared with the representa- 
tion of the Sun-in-chariot at Bhaja and Bodh Gaya. It is evidently an object 
of worship. Here the coat-of-mail on the god is remarkable (PI. XXX, 
Fig. 2). 

The most remarkable work in terra-cotta yet discovered, is Patna Museum 
No. 975, coming from a depth of 14' 6", near Golakhpur. The torso of a female 
figure (6f") is in the round, exhibiting perfect modelling t particularly the right 
side and the back (PI. XXXI). The figure goes back to early Maurya times 
and is a rival of the Didarganj stone statue. 

Patna Museum No. 297 (PI. XXXII, Figl), a yogin, probably Siva, comes from 
Bhiknapahari, from a depth of 18 feet. The body is nude. According to the level 
it should be classed as a pre-Maurya piece. 

Patna Museum No. 724 is a toy (5£") from 12', Bhiknapahari (PI. XXXII, 
Figs. 2,3). It looks like a water cyphon. The face marks a high degree of 
achievement in showing expression. From the same level and the same place we 
have a head (1^") in black earth, Patna Museum No. 616, which for its 
primitiveness might be classed with some of the Mohenjpdaro figures. This illustrates 
the danger of fixing periods basing conclusions on 'primitive' and 'developed charac- 
ter. Both may exist side by side, as they do today. 

Patna Museum No. 928, (PI. XXX, Fig. 4.) from 11' at Golakhpur (c. 100 
_ A. D.) is the head of a shaven monk with prominent 'Aryan' features. 










“THE CONQUEROR’S LIFE” IN JAINA PAINTING! 
EXPLICITUR REDUCTIO HAEC ARTIS AD 
THEOLOGIAM 1 

By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

I 

Professor Brown and Mr. Ramachandran have provided us with authorita- 
tive and almost exhaustive denominative accounts of the iconography of Jaina 
painting, in western and southern India,’ It has long been recognized that as 
compositions and in symbolism the illustrations of the lives of the Jainas or 
"Conquerors" are by no means contemporary inventions, but rather slightly 
varying recensions of archetypal formulae of which the date of fixation can 
hardly be determined for want of documents. In this respect the Jaina com- 
positions correspond to those of folk art, which are evidently the lineal 
descendants of types of an unknown and in this case certainly a very remote 

1. i.e. in which the arts are referred to that science in which they are more eminently present, as are effects in 
their cause. The form of the sub-title is suggested by St Bonaventur&'s Opusculum de reductione artium ad theologiam, 
a translation of which will appear as Part III of my Mediaeval Aesthetic, in the Art Bulletin, in due course. The 
peculiar propriety of our procedure in the present, Jaina, connection, will be apparent by reference to Hemacandra's 
Trisa sti£al&k&puru§acaritra, I, l, 648 ff. where in a description of those who are considering a painting, the first place is 
given to those “versed in Holy Writ" (&gama-vit) # whose judgment is based on the picture's agreement with the meaning 
of Writ" Ugamarthavisarfiv&di), the second place to the “very pious" persons who delight in the representations (bimb£ni> 
of the holy personages as such, third place to the “technical experts" who criticise the draughtsmanship, and fourth 
to those “others" who are charmed by the colours. These points of view correspond approximately to the well known 
classification of references as respectively anagogic (param^rthika), moral, allegorical, and literal. In the present article, 
the reader is invited to consider Jaina painting from the first of these points of view, that of the Jgama-vit, the vidu, ya^ 
evam vidvan. 

It should perhaps be explained that “reduction" does not mean “diminution" ; reduction, literally “leading back", 
or “reference", is always “to & superior species", as for example when we speak of “reducing potentiality to 
act". 

2. Brown, W. N., Miniature paintings cf the Jaina KalpasOtra, Washington, Smithsoni#i Institution, 1534 ; 
Ramachandran T. N., Tiruparuttikunram and its temples, Madras, Government Press, 1934. I take this opportunity to 
endorse Professor Brown's suggestion (JAOS. 54, 440) that Ramachandran somewhat postdates the earlier paintings at 
Tiruparuttikunram. 
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antiquity. In this connection, it is the purpose of the present article to call 
attention to certain characteristics of the Jaina formulation, as to which there 
can be said what is also true of Indian iconography generally, viz. (1) that 
the formulation is in hardly any detail a private property of the sect that 

makes use of it, and (2) that ultimate explanations can only be found in the 
Vedic metaphysical tradition, and/or cognate traditions. In other words, the 
miniatures are not merely illustrations of the life of this or that one of the 
twenty-four Tirthamkaras (virtually, "pontifices") but in the last analysis are 
illustrations of a universal "Book of Genesis" (bhava vjtta, jatavidya) or 

cosmogony. In this respect, of course, what can be said of the pictures is 
equally true of the texts which they "illuminate" in more than one sense. 

As in the parallel case of Buddhism, Jaina heterodoxy, although it involved 
a formal rejection of Vedic tradition, changes nothing essential in the primordial 
conception of the procession of an eternal avatar } what takes place, so far as the 
"Conqueror's life" (jinacaritra) is concerned, is a partial, and only very partial, 
rationalisation of the underlying "myth / which is now narrated as if its logical 
sequences had been a series of historical events taking place at stated times and 
places. It may be granted, of course, that the story told may have had an 

historical equivalent in this sense, that all of history repeats a primordial pattern. 
But supposing it be possible to abstract from the story told, by elimination 
of all its miraculous elements, a circumstantial reference, that by no means 

represents the full intention (vera sentenzia) of the "narrative". The deity 

indeed assumes a human nature in the beginning, but that "has nothing to 
do with time , and is far from implying that he becomes however great "a man". 
In other words, it is precisely the miraculous features of the story, which if 

subtracted from the written or visual narrative would leave us with nothing 

but the faintest shadow of biography , that represent its essence. The miraculous 

legend is not, or need not be, historically true as having taken place at a 

given place or time, but is metaphysically true as having taken place and as taking 
place always. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, reflects a revolt of the temporal power (ksatra y regnum) 
against the spiritual power (brahma, sacerdotum). 2 This revolt is prefigured as a 
possibility in the figure of Indra, the Vedic Lucifer and prodigal son who takes 

190 1935 F ° r WHat ^ t0 bS UnderSt °° d by & " myth ” S6e Gu ® non ' “Mythes, Mysteres, et Symboles”, Le Voile d'isis. No. 

Already in the Upanisad,, kings are sometimes made out to have been the instructors of Brahmans. 
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possession of the paternal treasures and extroverts the power and the glory of the 
interior kingdom. But whereas in RV. Indra acts for the most part as Agni's 
vassal, exercising a delegated power (RV 1 . X, 52, 5, imitated in the Rajasuya,. 
SB. V, 3, 5, 27 f. and V, 4, 3, 3, f.), and thus in legitimate relation to, and as 
protector of, the spiritual operation (vratapa, "fidei defensor"). At the same time, 
there is presented another possibility. This possibility, latent in principio, is realised 
in indra's Vaikuntha form : "maddened by pride in his own heroic-energy and 
deluded by the magic of the Titans" (svena viryena darpitah"-mohito'suramayay§, 
BD. VII, 54 f.) he attacks the Angels, and has to be "awakened" (buddhva) before 
he returns to his allegiance. As maddened, deluded, and torpid his status is thus 
satanic, Lucifer has been darkened, and is then Satan.* This Satanic possibility is 

1 . Abbreviations ; RV. (or when no indication is given), Rg Veda SaihhitA ; AV., Atharva Veda Sarfihits. ; 
V$., Vijasaneyi SartihitA ; AB., Aitareya Br&hmana ; $B., Satapatha Br&hmana ; BD., Bfhad DevatA ; BU., BrhadAranyaka 
Upanifad ; KS„ KalpasOtra, Jinacarita ; D., Digha Nikxya ; S., Sarhyutta Nik&ya ; Sn., Sutta NipAta ; J., 
Jataka ; SP„ Saddharma Pumjanka ; JA. t Journal Asiatique ; JRAS., Journal Royal Asiatic Society ; JAOS.» Journal 
American Oriental Society ; ZDMG., Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenlAndischen Gesellschaft ; MASB., Memoirs 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

2. Not to be confused, of course, with the Dragon, whom as Lucifer Indra has already overcome, but in his like- 
^ess ; “Heir' being a reflection of the Divine Fire, the "Outer Darkness" a reflection of the Dark Ray, or wrath, and 
sundered from it by the width of the entire universe. In PI. XXXVIII, Rg. 3, for example, the Serpent is not the Devil. but 
Death. In the same way in Buddhism, Mira (as Mftyu, "Death", as Gandharva, "Eros") is by no means Satan (as 
pretended by Przyluski, in JA. OCX, 1927, p. 122). Death is the Father, Life the Son; between whom there is an 
aevitemal opposition (vyAdhi) ab extra, and an eternal at-one-ment (samAdhi) ab intra. It is the destiny (artha) of 
every Hero to wrestle with the Father (the "unfriendly father," RV. I, 117, 17 and VI, 44, 22, or conversely 
"unfriendly" son,^ X. 124, 2), to conquer Death ; and when his course is run, not indeed to "die", but to become 
^our Father Death, cf. BU. 1,2, 7, 'so punar ekaiva devatA bhavati mrtyur eva, apa punar mftyurti jayati, nainam mrtyur 
apnoti/ * 4 He becomes again the Only Angel, even Death, he has defeated repeated death, death gets him not". 
Death and Love unify (hence ekarti bhtJ, causative "to slay", intransitive “to die") and are immortal ; Life divides 
(pradhvaftsayan, AA. Ill, 2, 3), Life comes and goes. Varuna, Mftyu -Gandharva, nirguna brahman, amfta : Mirra, 
^yus, Agni VatfvAnara, martya. 

Neither must the occasion of Indra's fall be confused with his wellknown ‘kiibi$Ani\ in which "guilts" are included 
all those acts of violence, robbery, and deceit which are connected with the primordial act of procession. The distinction 
is sharp. The kilbijAni are kari?yAni, things that must be done, and are actually done, by "infallible necessity" (neces- 
sitas infallibilitatjs) ; the pride and delusion which are the occasion of the fall are indeed inevitable and may be foreseen, 
but their actuality is a matter not of infallible but of “affective necessity" (necessitas coactionis) and in the category of 
voluntary sin. More exactly, the acts of divine procession are in themselves altogether sinless and insofar as the proceed- 
ing power "does not eat of the tree" but merely "looks upon it" (abhicAk$iti, i.e. beholds the world picture as in 
Saftkara, SvAtmanirupana, 96) remain immaculate ; but insofar as the proceeding power "eats of the tree" (pippalam 

atti, I, 164, 20) these are the acts of original sin, and as such forecast the subsequent pride and delusion 

(darpa, moha), their reward is death, and hence the prayer, "Release us from the Father's property, from the 
fetter of Death, from all the angels' an" (mufScatu....varuny&d uta yamasya padbt$At devaldlbi$At, X, 97, 16). 

As may been, Satan is not from the Indian point of view irredeemable ; it is similarly understood in Islam that 
lbl is will be restored at the end of time. This is also implied in the Christian formulation thitthe fallen angels are 
"fallen not in nature but in grace". If it is nevertheless said that Satan is beyond redemption, a reconciliation of the 
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necessarily realised in the due course of history, where it is represented by an actual 
revolt of the temporal power, such as is reflected in Jainism and Buddhism, and can 
be recognised in every historical cycle . 1 We find in Jainism and Buddhism an 
emphatic assertion of the superiority of the regnum (ksatra), and this in contemporary 
history coincides with the rule of such kings as Asoka who are not of the divine 
lineage, but in the proper sense of the words "tyrants" and "usurpers", and as might 
be expected ardent patrons of those very heterodox faiths which justify the substitu- 
tion of moral qualification for that of a "character imprinted" by initiation. That a 
tyrant may be personally virtuous and courageous is not to the point here made. 
Whether virtuous or vicious, the tyrant is not ruling by divine right nor according 
to the Supreme Law (Vedic rta and dharma, Pali dhamma), but in accordance with a 
personally good or evil will, and either way all kinds of irregularity are permitted.* 
What has been said above may seem to have been a digression, but has been 
necessary because it is precisely the expansion of a double heresy, at the same time 
spiritual and political, that can alone explain at once the rise of the heterodox sects 
themselves (in which the older myths are rationalised and humanised), and that of 
the patronage to which we owe the greater part of the monuments of early Indian 
art (in which the now pseudo-historical conceptions of the eternal Messiah are 
illustrated). It is then and therefore precisely at this point that an aniconic imagery 
and ritual procedure are first subordinated to the felt necessity for a more anthro- 
pomorphic symbolism, illustrative of the "gospels" (caritra, etc.) in which the "lives" 
of the Conquerors are related. That is also what took place in a somewhat different 
way at the close of the Middle Ages in Europe, "classical representation encroaching 
upon "celtic" form, but with this distinction that whereas in Europe the ideal of the 
static figure before long altogether supplanted that of the kinetic form , 3 in India 

contrary dicta can be made as follows : in any temporal order there must always and inevitably be found a Satanic power* 
an Antichrist, but it by no means folio ws # nor can it indeed be, that in aeonic sequences this Satanic power will be always 
individually the same. Satan's status from this long point of view is, like that of other angels (devas), rather that of a 
function than an individual property. 

1. In Europe, for example, at the close of the Middle Ages. The revolt of the temporal power is naturally 
ol lowed by that of the economic power or bourgeoisie (the rise of merchant kings and accompanying colonial 
expansion in Irtdia, the rise of capitalistic industrialism in Europe), and this in turn by that of the manual or proletarian 
power (contemporary democracy in India and Europe, leading either to communism or to fascism). 

* s & g«nius , with all the liabilities of genius ; the kingdom does not survive him ; cf. Alexander, 
Akhenaton, Akbar and some more modern dictators, good or evil as the case may be. The work of genius cannot 
endure ; i, is always distorted by the followers and imitators. Work, on the other hand, that is devoid of idiosyncrasy, 
being conformed to the Eternal Law (rta, dharma), remains perpetually efficacious. What is indicated here in connection 
with politics, is equally applicable in the field of art. 

, 3. A masterlf study of the European sequence in which the ideal of .kinetic form is gradually superseded by that 
of the static figure, see Gleizes, A., Vers une conscience plastique. La Forme et l’Histoire, Paris, 1932. 
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the concept of form continuously controlled even the figural representation, and has 
retained control until quite modem times } in India, the humanistic (as distinguished 
from the normally humane) point of view asserting itself only in Mughal painting 
in the sixteenth century, and elsewhere not before the still very recent surrender of 
Indian artistic orthodoxy to European sentimentality. One may say that 
the principles of art .are preserved in India today only by the illiterate, for whose 
conservative ignorance we cannot be sufficiently thankful. 

Notwithstanding, then, that the records of early Jaina art are far less complete 
than those of early Buddhist art, we can confidently attribute a first fixation of its 
dominant conceptions to a period antedating the beginning of the Christian era, 
and contemporary with the growth of the canonical literature. Apart even from 
the type of the seated Illuminate, common to Jainism and Buddhism, and known for 
both at least from the Kusana period, there has long been known a relief from 
Mathura 1 , having on one side a representation of the goat-headed genius Bhagava 
Nemeso in the inscription (Harinegamesi in the Kalpasutra), and on the other a 
dancing scene representing no doubt the music of Indra's court, as in PI. XXXIII, 
Fig. 1 j the theme of this slab is then that of "Indra's command", and it may be 
remarked that representations of Indra's court and those of the actual commission 
entrusted to Harinegamesi are similarly closely associated in the illustrated manuscripts 
of more than a thousand years later date. 2 

The representations in Jaina Mss. of the Kalpasutra story of the transference 
of the Conqueror's embryo from the womb of the Brahmani Devananda to that 
of the K$a triyam Tisala (TriSala) are very well known, and are again illustrated 
here in PI. XXXIII, Fig. 2. It is by no means without sufficient reason that Indra is so 
much concerned in this matter of his namesake's, Mahavira's nativity. For the 


1. Smith, V.A., Jaina Stupa of Mathura, 1901, Pi. XVIII (misprinted XVII in Brown, loc.cit., p. 15). For 
other Ku$&na representations see Shah, C. J. t Jainism in Northern India, 1932, PI. XXVI. 

2. For examples of manuscript illustrations, and references to the literature dealing with the complex figure of 
Harinegamesi, see Brown, loc. cit., pp. 14 — 18 and figs. 5 — 15. The Manuscript Ha. described by Brown, p. 3, and 
from which he reproduces numerous subjects, is now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 35. 38). 

My interpretation of the Mathura relief is the same as Brown's but independent. 

In Brown's Fig. 13, it seems to me that the animal-headed figure to left is that of Harinegamesi, already about 
his business in the world ; that the river separates earth from heaven ; that the four-armed figure to right is that of' 
Indra ; and that the seated figure above is that of Srt, (and thus “in a more excellent way" that of TisalS herself), the 
upper register in fact combining what is separately shown in PI. XXXV, Figs. 3 and 4. The structure below to the 
left, which indeed looks like a loin recurs in PI. XXXV, Fig. 2 and may well represent a gh&|. 
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Jaina Conqueror's birth is analogically a birth of Indra himself, or what amounts 
to the same thing, of Indrpgm, Indra and Agni being "twins" (RV. VI. 59,2 etc.), 
or again in other words, a birth of Indra as the Sun, a resurrection of 'sol invictus', 
y il summa sol'. The epithets Mahavira, "Great Hero" and Vardhamdna, "Waxing, 
or waxen, big", are propria of Indra (e. g. mahavira, RV. 1 , 32, 6 * vjratama- • ' 
nrnam. III, 52, 8 5 pravrddha, IV, 18, 1 } vavfdhana, V, 2, 12). Indra and Agni, 
or lndragni (king and priest, cf. Harihara), are born like every messianic hero, of 
two different mothers, of unlike aspect but kindred nature. In Christianity, for 
example, these are presupposed in the orthodox doctrine of the dual birth, 
temporal and eternal : the eternal mother being "that nature by which the Father 
begets" 5 , and from which the Son takes on that "human nature that has nothing 
to do with time" ; the temporal mother the Virgin Mary from whom he takes on 
human flesh, in V, 2, 2, Buddhist Maha Maya, Jaina Devananda, Vaijnava Devaki 
and Saiva Sati, Kali ; the latter to Vedic "Dawn" and "Mother-Earth," SuryS*, 
the handmaid 1 2 3 in V, 2, 2, Saranyu's 'savarna', Indra 's second mother VikunthT 
(daughter of Prajapati, BD. VII, 49-50), Buddhist Pajapati, Jaina Tisala, Vaifnava 
VaSoda 4 5 and Saiva Parvati, Gauri. The Kalpasutra story of the Conqueror's 
nativity and corresponding illustrations reproduce with an almost literal fidelity RV. 
1, 113, 1-3 where Night "when she hath conceived for the Sun's quickening, yields 
the place of birth (yoni) to Dawn", and 1, 124, 8, where "sister to more excellent 
sister yields the place of birth" (yoni) 5 . 


1. St Thomas, Sum. Theoi., 1, q. 41, a. 5 c, the Son of God being "a natural son", ib. Ill, q. 32, a. I. c., 
begotten “by a vital operation from conjoint principles" (ib. I, q. q7, a. 2). 

2. As distinguished from “the other" (any&m) in X, 85, 21-22. 

3. Pe$i, the sense of which as referring to one who is second and subordinated to the Queen (mahi$i) js 
clear enough from the context. A rendering as “handmaid" is justifiable on the assumption that pe$i is from pi? 
“to grind", viz. in this connection, to “grind com", whence the sense of “servant" or “handmaid". 

4. Foster-mother (not knowing that the child is not her very own) in the Vaifnava story ; as Yaiodhari* bride 
in the Buddha legend, but either way “Dawn" (U$as, yaiasvatl in RV. I. 79, I and X, 1 1,3). 

5. Cf. RV. III. 2. 2 and II, “He became the son of two mothers. ..he was quickened in unlike wombs and ' 
was bom as a bull or lion" (ubhe sa mStror abhavat putrah,..sa jinvate jathare$u...citre$u n&nadat, etc.) ; Copatha 
BrShmana, I, 33 ‘'Two wombs, one generation" (dve yoni ekam mithunam) ; or as expressed by St Thomas, Sum* 
Theoi. ill. q. 35, a. 5 ad 3, “on the part of the child there is but one filiation in reality, though there be two in aspect." 

In connection with Prpfessor Brown's Fig. 14, a small correction may be made. For while it is true 
that “in this art eyes are regularly represented open, no matter what the circumstances", it is not out of 
place that DevinandS/s eyes should be open in this particular case, for Harinegamest is leaving, and it is 
expressly stated (KS. 31) that after the embryo had been removed, Dev&nandS “woke up" (pacjibuddhi). 
As to this matter more generally, it may be observed that sleep or waking are indicated by the positions of 
the hands, as may be seen by a comparison of Professor Brown's Figs. 16 and 17. 
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II 

We pass on to a consideration of the fourteen prognostic dreams which are 
similarly transferred from Devananda to Tisala. We shall not attempt to deal 
with all of these in equal detail, but will say that all are characteristic prefigura- 
tions of the "Great Hero" (mah5vlra) about to be born, the Sun about to rise. 
Agni is called a bull, in countless Vedic texts, and sometimes a lion, e. g. in 1, 
95, 5, "when he is bom, they (Heaven and Earth as Agni's parents) attend the 
lion lovingly" (simham prati jojayete). The dream of a pure white elephant 1 2 
(Ks. 33, PI. XXXIII, Fig. 3, Brown Fig. 21) not only parallels Maha Maya's prognostic 
dream of the birth of the Bodhisattva, but recalls RV. IV,. 16, 14, where Indra, 
assimilated to the Sun, is compared to an elephant (and lion) s cf. also AV. 
Ill, 22, 1, invoking "that elephant glory (varcas) that came into being from 
Aditi's body" and ib. 4-5, ''whatever splendour is the Sun's and the Titan-elephant's 
may that much elephant-glorious Indra-power (ind riyam . . . hasti varcasam ) be 
congruent (saih gacchasva) in me " 1 . 

In the vision of Sri (PI. XXXV, Fig. 4, Hg. folio 27, Brown Fig. 24) the goddess 
mother is seated as usual dfi a lotus that rises from a lotus lake (pauma ddaha, KS. 
36, = padma hrada = pujkarini) $ the two lotus flowers mentioned in the text are held 
in her hands, but the 'dis5 ga'indoru pivara karabhisiccamanim are omitted. The 


1. Analogous to Tisall's and Mahl Miyi's dreams of a white elephant is V&mi Devi's vision of a snake 
crawling on the edge of her bed on the night of PSrfva's conception, who is so named because the snake (sarpa) 
entered her body from the side (p&rfva, from parfu, “rib"), as related by Devendra in comment on the 
Uttar&dhyayana, see Charpentier in ZDMG. 69, 1915, p. 35 ; that the snake "crawled on" (pa$sappantam=praiisar- 
pantam) manifestly constitutes an 'ati sarpana’ like that by which the procession of Arbuda, the son of KadrO, is effected in 
AB. VI, 1, cf. RV. IX, 86, 44 where Soma 'ahir na jdrnam ati sarpati', "as the serpent, over-creeps inveteradon", i.e. is 
rejuvenated and bom. 

Cf. RV. X, 86, 23, "ParSu, daughter of Manu" and VIII, 6, 46 "Tirindira, child of Pariu" ; even Indra's 
lateral birth (p&rfvSt, V, 2, 2), prototype of SiddhSrtha’s in the Buddha legend, is at the same time a birth "from Parfu”. 
As Manu’s daughter, Parfu is ItjJ, Maitr&v&run'i, Mother-Earth, etc., through whom he, Manu, begat the "children of 
men" (SB. I, 8, 1, 8-11). It is in the same way that Eve, who is the Man's, Adam’s "rib", becomes the mother of all 
living (Genesis, III. 31), begotten in her by him. 

If it is not expressly stated that P&rfva, who entered his mother s side as a snake (as may be seen in the 
miniature reproduced by Brown, loc. cit., Fig. 89, upper register) was also bom from her side, as might be expected per 
analogiam, there .is nothing to prevent us from assuming a lateral birth in his case or that of any other of die Conquer- 
ors”, which would accord with a rule that is not merely Indian, but universal, cf. for example, Rustam’s birth by 
Caesarian operation, where the myth has been rationalised. The case of Jesus corresponds to that of PSrfva in that 
the texts are not explicit ; in any case his birth is understood to have taken place "without opening the passage" 
(St Thomas, Sum. Theol. Ill, 35, 6) and in Hieronymus (Ad Jovinianum, 1, 42) is actually assimilated to the Buddha’s 
"to whom a virgin gave birth from her side” (buddam a latere suo virgo generarit). 

2. Cf. RV. X, 14, 8 saiti gacchasva tanvi suvarcS (in connection with resurrection). 
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lotus lake is the same as the Milky Sea that is the subject of another dream, cf. 
Laksmi's epithet 'ksira-sagara-suta' } Brown's Fig. 13, upper register, being precisely a 
combination of PI. XXXV, Figs. 3 and 4. The vision of Sri is really one of Tisala herself 
in a glorified likeness, as Dawn and Mother Earth, Indram, etc., just as the represen- 
tations of the Sirimata in Buddhist art, although not strictly speaking "nativities" are 
nevertheless "maternities". It may be added that in the Srisukta, 1 2 which may be 
regarded at the principal authority for the Gaja-Laksmi type in art,* Sin is referred 
to as the mother of sons, all of whom can be regarded as forms of Agni, Kardama 
for example corresponding to Purisya, and Ciklita, (identified with Jatavedas in the 
following khila) with the 'anaddha-purusa' Agni made of clay and employed in the 
Agnicayana ritual (VS. XI, and $B. VI, 3, 3, 4 and 4, 4, 14). 

The case of the dream of the Fire is even more transparent, and of particular 
interest here on account of the magnificent illustration in Mr Heeramaneck's Ms. Hg., 
folio 34, Brown loc. cit Fig. 33, here reproduced in colour, PI.XXXIV. In the text, KS. 
46, "She saw a fire in vehement motion, fed with very brilliant oil and mead (mahu- 
ghaya-parisiccamana = madhu-ghrta-pariSicyamana), smokeless 3 and crackling. The" 
mass of. its flames, rising one above the other made as it were a network, and here 
and there the tips of the quivering flames scorched as it were the very sky (ambaram va 
•••payantam = ambaram iva- • pacat, cf. RV. X, 45, 7, Sukrena Socisa dyam anakfan). 


1. Schefcelowitz, Die Appkryphen des Rgveda, Breslau, 1906, pp. 72-80, and*' SrisOkta", in ZDMG. 75, 1921, 
pp. 37—50. 

2. 1 take this opportunity to call attention to one of the many well-known correspondences of Sumerian with 
Vedic formulation. That in the Gaja-Laksmi compositions, $ri-Laksmi is laved by heavenly streams poured out by the 
DikpAla elephants from jars held in their trunks corresponds to the lustration of "the r hand-maid of the Moon-god' when in 
pain she bore the divine calf Amarga" (Langdon, Semitic Mythology, pp. 96 — 97). In Vedic texts the '‘divine calf' 
is always Agni, and the Theotokos never herself a solar, but always a lunar principle, an Asurt. The same may be- 
observed in Christian iconography where the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, is often represented as standing or seated in 
the crescent of the moon, the light of the sun proceeding from the child in her arms. More strictly speaking, Aditi as 
the eternal mother in ‘avinabhSva' union with the father, as nature to his essence, is altogether pythoness and titaness ; 
Aditi as the temporal (aeonic) Mother, Earth and Dawn, Serpent Queen and Radiant Beauty (Sri Lakjmi), although 
the daughter of the Sun (Dante s O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy son") is Night and pythoness by mother-right, 
only "changing her skin" and becoming “sun-skinned" when she becomes the Bride and Milch-cow by whom all things 
are brought forth and from whom all milk their nature. For all this see my 'Darker side of Dawn', Washington, 1935 ; 
and with RV. X, 85, 24, f. compare St Bernard, Dominica Frima post Octavum Epiphaniae, II, 2, "Christ will present 
his bride, whom he loved in her baseness and all her foulness, glorious with his own glory, his Church without spot 
or wrinkle." 

It may be added in connection with the Vedic equivalence of Dawn and Mother-Earth (here represented by 
Srt, established on her lotus-ground) that in Sumerian doctrine also Mother-Earth, “the mother of mankind", is 
"heavenly lady" and the "light of heaven" (Langdon, Semitic Mythology, pp. 12, 91 ). 

3. Cf. Ka(ha Up., IV. 3. puru?o...jyotir iva adhumakah. 
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The great fire is blazing on a mountain. As being fed with oil and mead or honey, 
this is in any case a sacrificial fire * and both in this respect and as being kindled 
on or from the mountain, answers to countless Vedic accounts of the first kindling of 
Agni, for example 1,13, 3-5 '(agnim) madhujihvam haviskftam...barhir-- ghftapj’jtham', 
and I, 93, 6, 'amanthad (agnim) pari Syeno adreh'. In the smaller representations of 
the Fire, in miniatures in which all of the Fourteen Dreams are seen together, it is 
always shown as burning actually upon an altar (vedi), of the type familiar on 
Kujana coins. 

Tisala sees also the Milky Sea (khiroya sayaram = ksira-sagaram) "with its 
waters spreading in all directions, its wind-driven billows rushing to and from the 
shore, lashed to foam by the monsters of the deep, with the mighty roar of Ganga- 
eddy (gangavarta)", etc. (KS. 43, abbreviated). The picture, PI. XXXV, Fig. 1, Hg. 
folio 32, Brown Fig. 30, shows us more than this. Here is the dangerous River of 
Life, with its near and farther shores, and a 'mumukju' waiting on the bank, eager to 
board the Ship of Life, the Sun -ship, floating on the stormy waters 1 2 . The mast of 
this ship is the axis of the universe, cf. DaSakumaracarita, introductory verse, "mast of 
the ship of the earth, axis of the Zodiac" (kfaum-nau-kupa-danda - jyotiScakrakfa- 
danda), and the "one foot" of the Sun, who as the watcher in the crow's 
nest surveys the universe (abhi yo viSva bhuvanani caste, RV. VII, 61, 1 and parallel 
passages). An altogether analogous representation is that of the "mansion of the 
Sun", illustrated from an Alpana painting in A. N. Tagore's Banglar Vrata, pi. 99. s 

"Then she saw a banner (dhayam = dhvajam) supported by a golden staff", 
etc. (KS. 40-41), as represented in PI. XXXV, Fig. 2, Brown Fig. 28, Hg. folio 31. 
The corresponding Vedic 'ketu', "banner", is always the referent for Agni, Indra, 
or the Sun, and of the separation of light from darkness, cf. 1, 129, 1, where in the 
beginning "there was no 'ketu' of day and night , whereas in X, 103, 11, Indra is 
called upon for aid in battle with the Titans when the "flags are gathered" (samrtesu 
dhvajesu), and when the Sun is risen "his banners (ketavah), his rays, are seen 
abroad amongst the kindreds, like shining fires (AV. XIII, 2, 16), cf. Song of 
Solomon, VI, 4, "Terrible as an army with banners" ; in the DaSakumaracarita, 


1. Cf. for example, RV. VII, 88, 3 “Where I with Varuna embarked, drave out our bark into mid-ocean, rode 
on the crests of the waves, there let us swing in the easy-riding swing" ; AV. XII, 2, 47, “Mount this ship of Savitj s, let 
us cross over" ; $B. II, 3, 3, 14-15 “This ship is heavenwardbound" (naur ha va e§l svargyi). 

2. The chevron running down the mast is a lightning motif, and can be recognized also in the Alpana painting. In 
the latter, the "world" (represented by the circle or square) and the “earth-ship” below it, and by which the Sun’s one 
foot is supported (pratiftha), are separated ; in the Jaina miniature combined to form an “ark" with its “beasts" 
(pafavah). 
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l.c., "the staff of the banner of the river of life" (ksaradam 3 ra-sarit-ketu-clan<Ja) is 
again an aspect of the axis of the universe 1 2 . 

For the lotus lake (pundariya, KS. 42 = pundanka) cf. RV. X, 107, 10, where 
the palace in which Indra's nuptials with the Guerdon (Dawn) are to be consummat- 
ed is "like a lotus-lake" (puskarinlva), and X, 142, 8 "Let there be pools and lotus- 
lakes" (pundankani). The resonant abode (vimana) of light (KS. 42, Brown Fig. 31) 
corresponds to the Vedic "chariot of light" (jyotiratha), wherein Agni, Indra, and all 
the deities proceed. 

"The brimming vase (punna kalasa, KS. 41 = purna kalaSa, puma gha{a) 
abode of Laksrm, with its bunch of lotus" (kamala-kalava = kamala kalapa) is perhaps 
the most familiar of all auspicious symbols throughout the history of Indian art 
It is precisely as the abode of Sri -Laksrm as well as by itself that the brimming vase 
appears repeatedly in early Buddhist art, for example at Sana 3 . Examples are illustrated 
here in PI. XXXV, Fig. 2 (to lower right) and PI. XXXVI, (a large and admirably 
executed painting on cotton, unfortunately badly worn). It is however, a peculiarity of 
jaina art that this 'punna kalasa , the Vessel of Plenty, is regularly provided with eyes, 
and thus indeed animated. This form of the symbol has been discussed by Hiittemann 
(Baessler Archiv, IV. 1913, pp. 52-53) and by Brown, loc. cit., p. 12. According to 
Hiittemann : Die Vase ist das Symbol des vollkommensten Wissens, des 'kevala- 
nana-damsana'. Brown suggests that the vase = cloud, and that the eyes ate "a 
vestigial representation of the sun", and cites AV. XIX, 53, 3, where "a Full Vessel 
is set upon Time". A similar symbol is constantly employed in Mesopotamian art* 
where it is always the source of two flowing streams (Vedic dvidharah). The brim- 
ming and inexhaustible vessel, then, is a representation of the Fountain of Life, and as 
a symbol seems to say "Let Soma never lack, that giveth rest" (somasya Sambhuvah, 
I, 105, 3), May that unfailing spring (utsam • • • akjitam) that the Maruts milk 
(duhantah) be ever available" (VIII, 7, 16) 5 it is the "reservoir" (koSam, VIII, 72, 8) 
and "inexhaustible well (avatam - ak?itam) of Soma", ib. 10-11. It is indeed just as a 


1. The axis of the universe has many aspects in one and the same, as well as in cognate traditions. Beside the 
aspects mentioned above there may be cited also those of the staff of the umbrella of cosmic dominion, that of the axle* 
tree of the chariot of light (the wheels of which are Heaven and Earth), that of the stem of the rose or lotus that represents 
the Mother of God, that of the Soma*stalk (RV* iX, 74, 2), and that of the Siv&'liftgam. The axis is also the trunk of the 
Tree of Life, the sacrificial post (yOpa), the vertical (stauros, Skr. skambha) of the Cross, and the Islamic qutb. All 
things are figured (Arpita, AV. X, 7, 32) in this axis. 

2. Not indeed as a nativity, but perhaps as a ''maternity", cf. my notice of Foucher's Iconography of the 
Buddha's Nativity, in JAOS. 55, pp, 323*325. 

3. Van Buren, E. D., The Flowing Vase and the God with Streams, Berlin, 1933. 
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puma kala$a' that the reservoir of Soma is represented under Varuna's protection, at 
Beldam! 1 . 

It is moreover precisely in this connection that the eyes, which could in any 
case be regarded as Varuna's eyes, whether the Sun (X, 88, 13 and X, 129, 7) 
or Sun and Moon (ak$! divas, I, 72, 10 and implicit in V, 62, 8), can best be 
explained, viz. as "the eyes of Soma, by which eyes of ours we see the Golden 
(Sun, or Germ)" (somasya svebhir ak$abhih, I, 139, 2) j as to which "eyes"* 
a fuller explanation is given in AB. II, 32, "The eyes of the Soma-pressings are the 
silent praise (tu?mm-$ansa=orationes- secretae)-*-He who is a comprehensor of 
this, he by means of the eyed Soma-pressings reaches the light-world. The silent 
praise is the eye of the Sacrifice but though the silent praise is actually one, it 
is uttered twice, so that the one eye may be a pair of eyes"*. 

These more fully documented explanations are by no means contradictory 
of those suggested by Hiittemann and Brown, whose interpretations, taken together, 
in the same way demonstrate for this symbol a significance both physical and 
spiritual 4 . 


Ill 

Turning now from the prefiguring dreams to their realisation, we shall 
consider two more, and by no means the least informative of the types of Jaina 
illustration. Plate XXXVII reproduces a remarkable picture of the "Fortunate 

1. My Yak $as, II, Washington, 1931, PI. 45, fig. 1, A large variety of forms of the brimming vase are illustrated 
in this tract, with discussion, pp. 61 '■64. 

2. The “eyes" in I, 139, 2 are those of contemplation (dfcl) and intellect (manas), terms which correspond again 
with Sun and Moon (Cf. BU. 1, 3, 14 and 16, and $B. X. 3. 3. 7). The text reads actually: somabhii cana manasft 
svebhir aksabhih somasya svebhir akjabhil?, "With contemplations and with intellect, the eyes of Soma, by which our 
eyes", etc., and there can be no doubt that Grass m&nn is right in taking 'cana' here as "bejahende'*. 

3. An analogy can also be recognized in the ocelli painted on the bows of Indian ships, and ancient ships 
elsewhere, whereby these ships are as it were animated and assimilated to the Sun-ship and the living (Stmanvat) ships 
of the Aivins. Inasmuch as the two sides of the ship (naumamje, $B. II, 3, 3, I5=bhitti, cf. naumaraja in JB. I, 125, 
naurmamjapa in Bauddh. $S^ sometimes mistranslated "rudders"), like the two wheels of the chariot of light, corres- 
pond to brhat and rathantara, Ahavanrya and g&rhapatya. Heaven and Earth, the two eyes must be those of the Sun and 
Moon. For illustrations, see HomeU, J., Indian boat designs, MASB., Calcutta, 1920. 

4. A similar dual application of all symbols (actually, the distinction of karma from jP&na k&n^a) is highly 
characteristic of the Vedic tradition, and therefore no more than might be expected in the present case. The same holds 
good for the analogous Vessel in the Grail tradition, where the Chalice is at the same time a food-provider and a 
manifestation of the highest truth. 

The designation of Soma as 4ambh0, rendered by ‘That giveth rest" is significant in this connection ; for this 
"rest", from one point of view, is that which is coincident with the attainment of desffe, and from another is the peace of 
liberation from desire, inasmuch as we no longer desire, but rather love, what we possess. 

35 
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Sunrise" ($n suryodaya is the marginal annotation) of the morning following 
the night of Tisala's dreams and actual conception. "He, the thousand-eyed 
(i. e., all seing) maker of the day, shining in his radiance, awakened the groups 
of lotuses (i. e., the 'grounds' of all the worlds). When in due season the Angel 
of Day had arisen and by the blows of his hands the darkness was expelled, 
then the Ksatriya Siddhattha 1 rose from his bed" (sayanijjao abbhufthei, KS. 
59, = Sayamya abhyuttisthati). That is in effect a description of the First Sunrise 
in the beginning of days (agre ahuan) so often celebrated in RV. j that Siddhattha 
"rises from his couch" is more than a simple daily wakening, it is the resuscitation of 
the Father in the Son, in accordance with the Vedic conception of linear descent, in 
which the son becomes the "father's father" (pitujpitf) as well as his "own son", or 
grandson, 'tanunapat', for Agni, indeed is kindled by Agni (1, 12, 6). That sunrise apd 
that sun are indeed the same as those of the corresponding hour when the Great 
Hero has been actually born and the "universe is resplendent with one light" (KS. 97, 
cf. jyotir jyotisam, "light of lights", RV. 1, 113, 1 ; jyotir ekam bahubhyah, "one light 
for many", 1, 93, 4 } ekah suryah, "one Sun", VIII, 58, 2, etc., and similarly J. I. 76, 
ekobhasa ahesum), which is the manifestation of the Conqueror in the worlds*. 
Jn the miniature, to cite Professor Brown, "the bright golden ball of the sun, with 
first a blue and then a white rim against a red background (cf. KS. 59, "the inhabited 
world was, as it were, dipped in saffron"), is just above a variegated mountain peak". 
That is mount Meru, Vedic 'parvata, adri', "The rock of ages", adrim acyutam, VI, 
17, 5, whence the cattle (potentialities unrealised) are freed, the Rock (aSman) whence 
flows the River of Life, 'aSmanvati, sarasvatT, RV. passim j the Himavat of KS. 36, 
and Meru "around which the Sun for ever circles," Ks. 39.* It is upon this same 

1. In the Buddhist legend, Siddhirtha is the name of the Son. In either case the goal (artha) attained b that 
foreseen by Agni, X, 51,5 "That was the goal (etam artham) I, Agni, wotted of". Note in this connection that the 
Buddha's corresponding Hesitation (Brahmasaifiyuttam, S. I, 138 f.) is like Agni's really a trepidatiofw**!t was for©' 
seeing hurt (vihiihsa) that I did not utter the Eternal Law*'. In both cases the unitary principle "shrinks from rt the 
division (extension, crucifixion) inseparable from procession ; both express the thought, "May this cup be taken from me"£ 
tooth assume their task. 

2. The release of prisoners and remission of debts (KS. 102), in accordance as it is with Indian custom at fhe 
toirjh of a royal heir # corresponds in reality to the Harrowing of Hell on the occasion of the ftodhisattva's Awakening, 
J. 1, 76, and this is really a “release from what is Varuna's, from Varna's hobble, from all original sin'* (RV. X, 97, 16). 
That it is the Indian custom to release prisoners, etc., at the birth of a royal heir affords an admirable example of 
"regularity", as this term is employed technically in connection with 'agibilia*. The pattern of an orthodox society is, 
.just as much as its ritual where everything is done "in imitation of what was done in the beginning" exemplary, and 
precisely therefore "regular" (ftvya, dharmya). Exogamy, for example, "depends" upon the principle that the Theotokos 
is never a Devi, but always an Asuri, i.e., in origin, though she becomes, a Devi by her marriage, just as a woman 
•becomes a "member" of her husband's family. 

3. The mountain corresponds to the Buddhist gjdhrakGta, "Vulture Peak", cf. SP. XV, 10, "1 have never 
A eft this Vulture Peak". That Indra is the ^officiant corresponds not only to the Brahmanica! part he also plays as 
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Meru that India performs the Conqueror's lustration (abhiseya = abhiseka, described 
in KS. 97-99), which is not merely a natal bath and baptism, but a royal initiation 
(rajasuya), 1 as represented in Pl< XXXVIII, Fig.l ; and also, one cannot doubt, the same 
as the mountain upon which, again with Indra officiating, the Conqueror's sacerdotal 
initiation (dlk$5) is effected, as represented in PI. XXXVIII, Fig.2. Both of the characters 
thus formally communicated and imprinted are the Conqueror's by divine right, as they 
are those of every Messiah born in the 'genealogia regni dei'. 3 

We consider next the representation of an apparently trivial episode of the 
'enfances', based on Hemacandra's T risajtiSalakapurusacaritra, parva 10, summarised by 
Brown, loc. cit. p. 82 in connection with his reproduction of the same miniature, our 
PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 3. A deity unnamed in this text, but in whom we have previously 
recognized Death (mftyu), 3 is jealous of the Great Hero's "virtue" (vlryam, virile 
power), 4 and upon an occasion when the latter is at play 5 with his companions. 


Agnidh when he brings the strew for the Bodhisattva's Throne of Awakening (bodhi-pallarhka = Vedic vedi), but equally 
to his position in RV. passim, as officiant at the First Sacrifice, where he obtains his title of "Hero”. 

1. According to which Indra's vtrya is linked with that of his namesake, in the manner described in SB. V, 
4, 2, 8-9, citing VS. X, 20. it should be noted that vlrya is “heroism" not merely in the sense o( “bravery", but as 
the "whole virtue" of the "Hero", his "manhood" (not "humanity") in every sense, and as "virility", including the 
‘'seminal virtue" (cf. Buhler's rendering of virya by “seed” in his translation of Manu, I, 8). It is then as much by his 
vivifying power as by his bravery that the Hero conquers Death, and awakens these that are asleep. 

2. It is remarkable and not without its ironies, that both of the Conquerors, both Great Heroes (Buddhist and 
Jaina), despite the vehement assertions of Kjatriya superiority that have been made, abandon the household life, receive 
a sacerdotal initiation (which is also a ‘second birth'), and play the parts of the priestly and omniscient Agni, that 
of the Brahman who 'jitavidyirh vadati', RV. X, 71, 11; the abandonment of the household life (abhimkkhamana) is 
precisely the translation of Agni from the gSrhapatya to the ihavantya altar. The superiority of knowledge to action, 
that of intellectual to physical operation, which is of the essence of Brahmanical and of all other orthodox doctrines, 
is freely admitted ; the K$airiya as such, the man of action as such, is treated as a mere worldling. And this is carried 
so far that one may say that in Buddhism and Jainism, the position of the k?atra, the regnum, although nominally 
exalted, is actually degraded. What corresponds in Europe is the replacement of the concepts of purity and regularity 
by those of Puritanism and moralism. The sensibility that is in a measure proper to the regnum (as distinguished from 
the sacerdotum), now unrestrained and overreaching, becomes a sentimentality, or in other words materialism, 
characteristically expressed in an undue contempt of the world, no longer seen as a theophany. On the other hand, the 
doctrine of a due proportion of the outer to the inner life is maintained in both the orthodox developments of Vedic 
tradition, respectively Vai^nava (karma yoga, K$atriya initiation) and Saiva (jftina yoga, Brihmana initiation). In other 
words, the Indian rejection of Buddhism was normative, in the same sense that the “Thomist revival” (considered 
apart from the bigotry of some of its exponents) is normative at the present day. 

3. MFA. Bulletin, No. 197, p. 38, q. v. I have since discovered (Pvamachandran, loc. cit. p. 117) that the 
story is also told in the Sri Purina (Vol. IV) and in the Vardhamina Purina, and that here the name of serpent is 
given there as Sarhgama, i e. Death, cf. RV. X, 14, I, where Yama is saihgamano jananim. The episode is illustrated 
amongst the older paintings at Tfruparuttikunram, see Ramachandran, PI. VII, fig. I. 

4. It is precisely, by his "virile-energy”, (vtryena, II, 1 1, 5) that Indra (mahivtra in I, 32, 6) overcomes the ser- 
pent, Ahi, who is also Vftra, Death, etc. 

5. “Play”, sc. lili ; cf. RV. IX, 20, 7 where Soma goes, "playfully” (krijuh) to his sacrificial death ; X, 3, 5 
where Agra's flames are “playful” ; X, 85, 18 and 42, krijantau ; X, 79, 6 akrijan krilan ; and twenty five other Vedic 
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-'assumed the form of a serpent and appeared at the foot of a tree”, just as MSra in 
the Buddha legend appears at the foot of the Tree of Awakening. All but the Great 
Hero are terrified and run away (as Indra is similarly deserted in his conflict with 
Vftra, RV. VIII, 96, 7 } AB. IV, 5, etc., and the Bodhisattva in his conflict with MSra, 
J. I, 72). Presently the serpent assumes the form of one of the boy companions, 
and is no longer recognized s all set about to clirrib the tree } the winner is to have the 
privilege of riding on the backs of the losers. Mahavtra naturally reaches the top 
first, and there "shines like the Sun above Mt Meru”, while his companions hang 
below as "branch-creatures”, i. e. like birds or monkeys. Expressed in Vedic terms, 
the Great Hero has defeated Death, and as the Solar Eagle rests on the topmost 
branch of the Tree of Life, while below him are all creatures, nested in its branches * 
as in RV. 1, 164, 22, "It is in that tree that all the eagles taste the mead, abide, and 
make their nests ; at its top, they say, the fig is sweet, which none may reach who 
knoweth not the Father”, cf. also PB. XIV, 1, 13 where it is a matter of climbing a 
tree, and the question is put, "Those who ascend to the top of the great tree, how. 
do they fare therafter ?”, and answered "Those who have wings fly away, those 
without wings fall down” s on climbing the tree, cf. also PB. IV. 7. 10. and JUB. 
I. 3 and III. 13. 


IV 

Let us consider, in conclusion, no longer the explicit references of the paintings, 
but the manner in which these references are made. In the miniature last discussed, 
an example may be seen of the method known as "continuous narration” or 
"continuous action”, defined in Professor Brown's words as "the portraying in one 
composition of two or more scenes from the same series”. Taking first the right 
hand half of the picture, we see Mahavira alone, carrying a. "hockey-stick” J , and 
before him the Serpent, coiled about the Tree (in a fashion suggestive of Christian 
representations of the Fall, where indeed the "situation”, viz. "in Eden”, is the same, 
although the "event” is different) } Mah5vira's right hand is extended, perhaps about 
"to pick up the snake like a piece of rope and throw it to the ground”. There is 
no indication of a climbing contest (which seems to be implied by the figures of 

uses of root kri], and the "stag at large" in VII, 87, 2 ; and Eckhart's “Eternal playing of the Son there has always 

been this play going on eternally before all creatures sport and players are the same" (I, 148). 

1. For discussion of this motif, see Brown, loc. cit. p. 32. The representation in contemporary Western Indian 
Vaijnava paintings is similar, but in Rajput Vatpjava paintings the stick is like a polo-stick, and probably served as a 
herdsman’s crook as well as for play. 



the two companions in the upper register of Brown's Fig. 67) 5 the Snake is not 
represented as climbing in competition, for it is in the form of one of Mahavfra's 
playmates, and not 'propria persona', that the Snake competes. Then considering 
only the left hand side of the picture, and ignoring the Serpent, but not the Tree 
(which still defines the "situation") we see the Great Hero, nimbate as before, 
but now having won the forfeit, riding on the back of one of the companions, or 
more probably on the back of the Serpent, on the shoulders of Death, still in the 
assumed person of one of the companions 1 . In the same way in Brown's Fig. 106, 
the painter "combines two moments of the narrative” -the urging by Krishna's wives- 
and the urging by Krishna himself" (Brown, loc. cit. p. 46). 

The method of continuous narration is not of course specifically Jaina, nor 
even specifically Indian, but rather simply "primitive". In PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 4 we 
adduce an excellent example from a Buddhist source of the second century B. C., i.e., 
antedating by more than a millennium and a half the Jaina miniatures that have been 
discussed above. In this Buddhist relief the NSga Erakapatra is shown three times- 
in one and the same composition,* first as a seven-headed serpent in its own watery 
home, then in human form with serpent hoods, still in the waters, but in an attitude of 
worship, and finally in this second form kneeling beside the altar and tree that 
represent the-Buddha. 

Here, then, is a method of narration— possible in visual art, but difficult in 
words 3 — according to which a succession of events is actually represented in spatial 
simultaneity. The method contrasts with that of a now much more familiar and 
"realistic" type of art in which a strictly momentary condition, rather than a continu- 
ous act of being, is depicted. The limiting concepts are on the one hand that of the 
"world-picture" (jagac-citra) 4 in which ail that belongs to every where and every 

1. In the conclusion, the Serpent again assumes a terrible ophidian form, but is defeated in conflict, does: 
reverence to Mah&vira, and retires to its own place. Here the equivalence to Krishna's Kiliya-damana is evident. 

2. For the story see JRAS. 1928, pp. 629/30. The type of the seven-hooded, or sometimes three-hooded 
Naga of Indian iconography is the protean serpent dragon (Ahi-Vrtra-ViSvarGpa) whose seven-rayed head becomes- 
by sacrificial transformation Agni, or the Sun with his seven rays, or Seven Suns that light the Seven Regions. 
Similarly the Sumerian Mushussu, seven-headed dragon slain by Ninurta, and as Langdon remarks (Semitic Mythology,, 
p. 130) "it would be remarkable if this entire Indian and Iranian legend was not ultimately Sumerian". The same- 
applies to the slaying of a polycephalous Hydra by Herakles (really a conflict of the Son with the Father), cf. Frankfort, 
"Gods and myths on Sargonid seals", Iraq, I, 1934, p. 19. Er&k&patra’s procession is an ad sarpana in the sense already 
explained, see also my Darker Side of Dawn, Washington, 1 935, and "Angel and Titan, a study in Vedic ontology", to 
appear in JAOS. immediately. 

3. Possible, however, when words employed not as signs but as symbols are pregnant with many meanings ? 
such a use of words tending towards the concept of the single Word (vie) by which and in which the divine intellect 
(manas) expresses and creates all things, cf. RV. VIII. 24. 7 viiv5ni vifvamanasah. M OM" is a "continuous narrative". 

4. Saftkaric&rya Sv&tmanirQpana, 96 ; Genesis, I, 3 1 ; etc. 
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•when takes- place immediately and is seen at a single glance without duration or 
spatial analysis ; and on the other, that of the static glimpse of what takes place 
at a single moment in a given time sequence and in a given place determinable 
geographically. These limiting concepts are then of two entirely different "nows s 
4n one case the now of eternity, in the other a dateable now ; and in the same way, 
•concepts of two entirely different "heres”, one that is everywhere, the other local. 
Evidently, the continuously narrative art tends rather to the representation of the 
now of eternity apart from temporal and spatial extension, than to the now 
^envisaged by the painter of effects and of events. 

In this respect the visual art again reflects a point of view that is unequivocally- 
expressed in the Vedas, that of the real immediacy of all the happenings that may 
-seem to be described as taking place in succession. We have treated of this 
elsewhere in an article entitled Eternal Creation in the Rg Veda 1 , and shall do so 
.now more briefly. That the divine life is uneventful is indicated in RV. by the 
■constant use of the historical present ; by the constant employment of such words as 
'sadya, 2 maksu, muhur', and 'nu’ in the sense "immediately” and not at any one time 
Tnore than another ; and by explicit statements contradicting from the 'jnana kan<ja' 
and 'paramarthika point of view the reality of those "events f that are related elsewhere 
in the form of "myths” and "legends” (akhyana, itihasa) and, from the literal-minded 
(karma-kanda and pratyaksa-priya) point of view — that of the lowest level of 
■reference— may seem to have actually "taken place”. 

That RV. deals as stated above only with a timeless act of being will be 
illustrated here only briefly. Taken together, the three citations next following assert 
the simultaneity of the Conception, Nativity, and Mission : III, 29,3 "No sooner 
impregned than bare the Bull” (sadyah pravita vrsqnamajana) * IV, 7, 10 "No sooner 
■born than he displayed his vital-power” (sadyah jatasya dadrSanam ojas) 5 X, 115, 1 
"No sooner born than instant waxed and went on his great errand” (yadi jljanad--- 
nu vavaksa sadyo mahi dutyam caran). In the same way it is said that all of Indra's 
famous battles are merely works of imagination, as true and no more true today than 
they were in the beginning, as true and no more true here than at the outermost limits 
of space : "All that they call thy battles, Indra, are indeed nothing but thy Magic 
Tmayetsa te yani yuddhani ahuh), neither hast thou any foe today, nor hast thou ever 
had in time past” (X, 54, 2, cf. VI, 18, 12) } "It is by thy speculation that thou art 

1. To appear in the Vedanta Kesari, Ramakrishna Memorial Number ; and in French; in Le Voile d' Isis. 

2. Literally, "today'*, "this da/\ Cf. Eckhart and others, "hodie est etemitas". 

3. Cf. also IV, 7, 9, "Ere yet impregned, she hath conceived 1 no sooner born than thou becamest the 

^Messenger" (yat apravki dadhate ha garbham, etc.), / 
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most slayer of the Dragon" (dhiya- • -vftrahantamah, VIII, 24, 7). It is the cutting 
edge of the "tongue" by way of "axe" that "hews" (taks) the wood of which the 
world is made (e.g. I, 20,2 vacoyuja tataksa manasa), by way of spade that digs up 
Agni ($B. VI/ 3,1,34 and 4,1,5). The creation, in other words is noumenal and 
nominal, a matter of nomenclature (namadheya), that is to say of ideas only, of all 
those forms (namani) that Varuija knows speculatiyely (dhiya), mirrored, that is to 
say, in that world -picture of which we spoke above. 

The actus primus (arambha) of the human artist (mantrin, Silpin, eta) is in the 
same way a contemplation (dhyana), the actus secundus or servile operation (karma, 
vrata) an imitation (anukarana) of this vision (tad dhyatam) seen as if in a mirror 
(pratibimbavat), i.e. "speculatively". We can hardly wonder then that the result 
should be in some degree comparable to the world-picture, to some extent and as far 
as possible a representation of things sub specie aeternitatis, apart from time and 
space. The same thing can be recognized in the technique of vertical pr&jection, 
perspective £ cheval, the "bird s eye" view of things, which is so characteristic of 
Jaina painting and Indian art generally as well as of other traditional arts. F or it is 
again the Sun, Varuna's "eye", Agni as Mitra 'u^arbudh , the Buddha as eye in the 
world" (cakkhutp loke, D. II, 158, S. I, 138, Sn. Ill, 9, 6, J the Sun who is most 
eminently "equestrian", and is the "bird" that sees the world-picture (viSvam abhi 
ca^te, etc. RV. 1, 164*44, II, 40,5, VII, 61,1, X, 85, 18, etc., Katha Up. V, 11) 
spread out (uttanam, prathitam) like a map without horizons (aparimana, aparidhi), 
and not as one sees who stands below and gazes horizontally, where distance is 
obscured by "foreground". 4 . 

We are not by any means suggesting that the methods of continuous narration 
and vertical projection were devised in order to be the presentation of a vision of 
things apart from time and space, but rather that things seen apart from time and 
space, in 'dhyana', Vedic 'd hi', could not have been otherwise represented. One could 
not merely by an arbitrary and "archaistic" imitation of the method repeat its implica- 

1. In other words, the whole of RV. is an "arrangement” of God, who is variously named according to his 
manifestations (V, 44,6), whom being One they subdivide mentally (X, 114, 5,cf. Ill, 19, 4 and VIII, 58, 1), the 
Sacrifice by which he is extended (X, 90, 6) amjdiscriminated (X, 90, 14) being essentially eternal, and (like the Christian 
Sacrifice, the Mass) only accidentally connected with time, for "He has once for all done what is inimitable as long as 
the sun and moon alternately shall rise" (X, 68, 10, Macdonell's translation). 

2. Sn. Ill, 9, 6, bhagavan buddhacakkuni lokarh volokesi. 

3. Katha Up., V. 1 1, sarvalokasya cak$uh. 

4 . The solar point of view (darfana) is not onty a hieratic, but also the royal point of view, as distinguished 
from the plebeian point of view implied by horizontal perspective ; the Sun being husband of the Earth stretched out 
below him (uttinam bhOmim, X, 27, 13 and X, 142, 5) in the same way that a king is the husband of the earth 
<bhopati). 
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tions 5 the thing must “proceed from within, moved by its form”. The modality of 
"primitive" art is not a "style" adapted by a process of reasoning to a given contend 
but concreated with its content, just as whatever is created in the likeness of a given 
form is not an imitation of a preexisting form, but, "concreated" with its form, by 
which it is informed . 1 

It has thus been demonstrated what is the ultimate content of Jaina art, and 
that its stylistic formulae are not merely appropriate to, but inseparable from die 
expression of this content, and as a matter of infallible necessity. AH this wiD apply 
with equal validity to the interpretation of the iconography and technical formulae of 
other than Jaina Indian arts, none of which can be profoundly understood apart from 
their roots in Vedic symbolism 5 and will apply in the same way to all other orthodox 
arts, Christian or folk art for example. For the burden and idiom alike of all such 
orthodox art has been continuously transmitted in accordance with the "universal and 
unanimous tradition" (sanatana dharma, philosophia perennis, etc.) of which the 
ultimate source is a "revelation” , (Sruti, etc.) received in the beginning from the Light 
of Lights. 

List of Illustrations 

Plate XXXIII, Fig. 1, Indra's court. Ms, Ha., now Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, No. 35, 38; pig. 2. 
Harinegamesi leaving DevanAndA. M, F. A., Boston, Ms. No. 17. 2277 ; Fig. 3. Tisa&'s dream of the White 
Elephant. Ms. Hg., Heeramaneck collection. 

Plate XXXIV. Tisali's dream of the Fire. Ms. Hg., Heeramaneck collection. 

Plate XXXV, Fig. I. The Milky Ocean. Ms. Hg., Heeramaneck collection; Fig. 2. Tisa&'s dream 
of the Banners, and the Brimming Vase. Ms. Hg., Heeramaneck collection; Fig. 3. Tisali' dream of die Lotus 
Lake. Ms. Hg , Heeramaneck collection. Fig. 4. Tisal&'s dream of SrLLakjmi. Ms. Hg., Heeramaneck collection. 

Plate XXXVI. The Brimming Vase. Painting on cotton, fifteenth century, M. F. A. No. 33. 679. 

Plate XXXVII. The Glorious Sunrise. Ms. Ha., M. F. A. No. 35. 38. v 

Plate XXXVIII. Fig. 1. Mahavira's abhijeka ; the child is seated in Indra's lap, on Mt Mem. Ms. Fr. f 
Freer Gallery; Fig. 2. Mahavira's dik$a, Indra officiating. M. F. A., Boston, Ms. No. 17. 2277 ; Fig, 3. Mahiws 
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1. The familiar doctrine of the inseparability of content and style has been expressed as follows ; "The idea 
of a work is in the mind of the operator as that which is understood, and not as the image whereby he understands" and 
Creation does not mean the building up of a composite thing from preexisting principles, but it means that the composite 
is created so that it is brought into being at the same time with all its principles" (St Thomas, Sum. TheoL, L q. 15, a. 
2 c and q. 45, a. 4 ad 2). 

This may seem at a first glance to contradict what applies to tHl artist's servile operation (actus secundus), in 
which an essential form first seen intellectually is subsequently imitated in material. But it must be understood that a 
form (idea, n5rra) cannot be seen as such, in samadhi the form is undistinguished from the intellect itself, in se and per 
se the form has no independent existence ; as soon as the form is envisaged by the intellect, in dhylna, praribimbavat, 
pratyakjata, and thus objectively, as a model to be imitated, it ts already an embodied form, a composite of form and 
aspect (n&ma, rOpa) ; indivisibility of content (nama) and style (rOpa) in the material object made by art reflects the 
indivisibility of content and style in what ts already as “art in the artist" a "concept", per verbum in inteilectu conceptual# 
begotten by manes on vie, not an absolutely immaterial form, but a formulation. 















A NOTE ON RAGAMALA 


By Nanatal C. Mehta I.C.S. 


One of the most interesting illuminated Mss. at the Bodleian collection of 
Oriental paintings in Oxford is Ms. Laud Or 149. It had received passing mention 
by Binyon and Arnold in their work The Court Painters of the Great Moguls/ 
Three pictures, Ragini Kanhara and Vilaval have been reproduced by Stchoukine 
in 'La peinture Indienne «i Y epoque des Grands Moghols" on plate 72 while 
Ragini Pancama was reproduced on plate 73 and assigned to the beginning 
of the 17th century (see p. 207). 

This date is not tenable, for the Laudian Ms. has been in the Bodleian since 
1640 and among the pjctuTes of the Ragas there are two panels of Persian 
Nastalik calligraphy dated 1587 and 1602-3 (A. H. 1011) respectively, the latter 
having a picture of a Raga stuck on the back of the same leaf. The Ms. was 
probably acquired through Sir Thomas Roe who was ambassador at the court 
of Jehangir in 1615. The pictures undoubtedly belong to the closing years of the 
16th century. The pictures are labelled in Persian on the margin by slips, separately 
pasted on and are obviously contemporary. They must have been painted at 
least prior to 1587. The pictures of the following Ragas were found in this album : 
3v. Malhara s 5. Maligora (?) 8. Gunakali = Malavi /?) 9. Vibhasa 5 9v. Kanhara ; 
15. Bhairava 5 19. Asavari 5 20v. DhanaSn ; 25. Nat } 29. Hin^ol ; 31. MalakauSa ; 
33v. Syama Gujan ; 36v. Pancama ; 40. Varan } 45. Bhairavi ; 49. Devakali ; 62. 
Vilaval ; 66v. Vasanta. 

We have here Raga pictures whose relatively early date is beyond doubt, and 
which help to bridge the development of the mediaeval Gujarati school of painting 
and that of the later Moghul and Rajput schools. 1 

1, See my note on page 139 in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1932, Vol. VII, No. 76. 
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Stchoukine published two pictures of Raga MalakauSa and Ragini Bhairavi 
on plates 70 and 71 from a 
British Museum Ms. which is 
ascribed also to the beginning 
of the 17th century. These are 
undoubtedly earlier than the 
pictures in the Laudian Ms. and 
apparently continue the tradition 
of the western Indian paintings, 
typified by the illustrations of 
the Jaina Mss. Ragini Vasanta 
(PI. XU) 1 belongs to a related 
and probably even earlier 
series. Recently some Raga 
pictures purely of the western 
Indian school have been dis- 
covered which I hope to deal with 
in a subsequent note. 'Raga 2T 
(PI. XXXIX) 8 as the drawing 
is inscribed on the upper margin, 
belongs to an altogether different 
tradition and may be assigned 
to the latter half of the sixteenth century. Ragim Malavi (PI. XL, Fig. 2) belongs 
to a series from the end of the 16th century, obviously inspired by the typical 
Muslim architecture of the period. The pictures were acquired in Udaipur and it is very 
probable that they were actually painted in Rajputana, judging from the simple colour 
schemes, the deep red borders 3 and the Hindi labelling in a rectangle painted in 
yellow at the top of the picture. A certain amount of shading is resorted to in 
showing off the architectural details of the projections and also the diaphanous 
quality of the dresses. 

Of the second half of the sixteenth century, and painted no doubt in 
Gujerat, is another series of which Ragini Yogiya is shown on PI. XL, Fig. 1. The 
Ragini illustrated on p. 146 belongs to a series of a hundred pictures, the last one 

1. Private collection. New York, 

2. Private collection, Calcutta. The margins are not shown on PI. XXXIX. 

3. One painting (Ragini Baftg&la) however has a figure of a deer caught by a dragon picked out in gold on 
the border. 
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being dated Samvat 1709 Jyesta V5di 8. The place name is also given but I have not 
yet been able to decipher it. The series is specially interesting stylistically and 
I am not aware of the big black ball shaped ornaments worn by women on the 
wrists and the black hanging tassels in any other period but that of Akbar. Every 
picture of the series has a conventional border which forms, as it were, the foundation 
of the pictorial architecture. The venue of the series is undoubtedly Rajputana and 
the place name which is not quite distinct may be Nasratgarh. The inscriptions 
at the top are in a somewhat incorrect Sanskrit. The verses appear to have been 
borrowed from a variety of sources. 1 

From the material now available there can be but little doubt that we shall 
have to look for the origins of the Raga pictures beyond the Mogul period and 
seek some of them in the development of western Indian painting. 


1 . Of later series of Riga and Raginis the following may be mentioned. , 

Sumptuous paintings of the early 18th century with Sanskrit inscriptions in the collection of the Thakur Sahib 
of Dilwara (Udaipur), 

The Rampur library series probably of the 17th century, with Persian inscriptions. 

Examples of the Deccan style in the collection of the Right Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari at Hyderabad. 

Several distinct styles of Pah&ri Raga pictures of the 18th and the early 19th century, cf. the reproductions 
in my Hindi book "Bharatiya Citrakala" published by the Hindustani Academy of Allahabad. 

British Museum manuscript No. OR. 57b/21934. probably belonging to the early nineteenth century. 
A good many pictures are signed by the artists, Shalad&s, Giridh&rilal and Bahidursinha. The inscriptions are in golden 
letters and some of the mounts are elaborately decorated. Manuscript OR. 56c has 35 paintings. Most of these 
paintings have on the top of the picture some verses of Hindi poetry by an unknown author ; cf. Bharatiya Citrakala, 
pp. 80-82. 
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body^Iike appearance of the Buddha beyond its anthropomorphical limits. There and 
with this elevation it outgrows itself, it is slightly higher than one expects, but by the 
little that it is higher, it exceeds the limits. "Purusa who has a thousand heads, 
a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, investing the earth in all directions exceeds it by 
ten (ahgula) fingers" breadth"" (RV. X. 90. 1). Such is the Puru§a before the sacrifice 
and this excess is not distributed in the sacrifice into the manifested world. It 
remains beyond it and the Buddha Lokottara comprises it in his substance which 
also invests the earth in all directions. Of this exceeding quality of the Buddha 
substance as Mahapurusa, unqualified (nirguna) and not manifested (avyakta), i. e„ 
"before the sacrifice ", the Usnisa is the emblem. The knowledge of it underlies such 
legends as that of the Brahmin who doubted the body of the Buddha to be sixteen 
feet high and wanted to measure it with a bamboo rod sixteen feet high. But it 
constantly rose above the end of the rod j 1 or, a stupa was built around a small 
stupa. As the monument progressed in height the small stupa always exceeded it by 
three feet.* This outgrowing as an incessant process is marked by a small measure. 
No measure at all can indicate how far it reaches for it reaches beyond the manifested 
world in which alone measure counts. Ten angulas, three feet or four angulas* connote 
exactly the same, i. e. a being beyond the limits. It stands for the Mahapurusa as- 
'nirguna". Such is the function of the smallness of the emblem. There number does 
not count 5 it could be indefinitely large and it is variably small, '"unmeasured in the 
measured out"" 4 for it does not refer to this world of Maya, to the cosmos which is 
ordered by number and measure 5 . 

The substance of the Buddha image exceeds the semblance of bodily limits 
and makes it into that of the Lokottara Buddha. This takes place at the apex of the 
head (fontanella minor) where the threshold of Brahman (btahmarandhra) is situated 
and where the thousand petalled (sahasrara) lotus is unfolded downward with its 
pericarp aloft. This point on high is "the door called Vidhrti (tearing asunder) the 
Nandana, the place of beatitude' 6 . Here "where the root of the hair divides, the Puruja 
opens the sides of the head." 7 Further it is said : "The channel (nadi) called Sufumna 
(going upwards within the spinal cord to the btahmarandhra) serving as the passage 


L Hiuen Thsang (Julien), Mdmoires Vol. II, p. 10. 

2. Ibid. Vol. I, p. 108. 

3. Pratim2.Iak$anam, (J. N. Banerfea) p. 10. 

4. Atharva V. X. 7. 39. 

5. Maya being measured out is limited and so is the cosmos, the totality of manifestation. 

6. Ait. Up. II. 4. 3. 7. 

7. Taitt. Up. I. 6. 1. 
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of Prana (breath), through that channel let him proceed upward". 1 "From thence 
he goes to selflessness and he obtains a!(l)-one-ness (kevafatva). Having crossed the 
limit let him Join himself to the limitless in the crown of the head". The Saivas call it 
Sivasthanam (abode of Siva) the Vaijnavas dill it Parama Puru§a.* 

the threshold' is the site of the u^nfsa. At this place the limit is crossed. Here 
"the Su^umna leads upwards and piefees the solar orb. By it they go the highest 
path'? this is the place of NifvSna and here the breath (prana, i.e., udana) passes 
outside, the place of NirvSna is signalled in reliefs in a twofold manner. Flying 
Vidyadharas hold a stupa, as if it were a crown, above the Buddha's head, 4 and in 
Pala stelae the ParinirvSna scene is carved just above the head of the main 
Buddha image in the middle, the eighth and the highest amongst the Scenes of his 
career wh>ch ire threaded along the edge of the slab. 5 

The Site of the U$nf$a is at the Bfahntatandhra. ft lies in the place of 
intersection of the Vertical aids which passes alotig the body and beyond it, and 
an imaginary horizOhtal plane which rests bn the top Of the skull. HeVe the 
Buddha -Wdrtd eomprehertsible by Hie semblance Of his Body culminates and this 
clitad* of being (bhavdgra) is the point, the moment of transition from the 
manifested body Bf Buddha "to the unborrt Dhamtakaya by the great perpendicular 
path".* The substance (form) of the itftagfc refers to both (p. 165). 

Along this dreat Perpendicular path 0rana leads beyond death. 7 It moves 
along the Su$(iitill ^hile dt the same time "pervading all"*, for "breath is the sap of 
the limbs."* 

The comprehensive body bf the Buddha is pervaded throughout by the agent 
which leads beyond the body. Within it, breath inflates what it traverses 10 and 
makes the linibs round 11 . Its pneumatic activity brings . about their vegetation 


J. Katha Up. H. 6. 16 ; Maitri VI. 21 . 

2. S&tcakra NirOpani, 44. 

3. Maitri Up. VL 30. 

4. Karli, cf. Coomaraswamy, l.c. PI. V. Fig. 8. 

5. Kramrisch, lx. Fig. 17, etc. 

6. Bardo Thodol (W. Y. Evan Wertz, The Tibetan book of the dead. p. 89). 

7. Br. Up. L 3. 9. 

"It" has been employed instead of "he" on Account of the alternative Use in this essay, of prtna and breath. 

8. AougttfcS BE. VoLVIU.|*. 258, 

9. Br. Up. 1. 3. 19. , . A L ■ ,, , . . 

10. Taitt. Up. II. 2. “Different from this which consists of the essence of food is the other, the InAer self which 

consists of breath. The former is fitted by this. It also has the shape of man. Like the human shape of the former, is 
the human shape of the Uttee.’* The im*«e is identical in the worded and in the sculpted or peirted version. 

11. Anuvyaffcna, Bumouf op. cik p. 616. 
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aspect, their surging fluid shape. In conformity with this appearance, Hiuen Thsang 
speaks of the Usnisa of the image of Bodh-Gaya as a fleshy cone . 1 The 
comprehensive substance of the Buddha image remains the same along the vertical 
axis, below and above the zero point of Nirvana. So it also appears, while in fact 
the Usmsa is an emblem, a thing without qualities, i.e., without thingness, real only 
by the position it occupies and the reference it bears. It is correct to say that the 
Usnisa is not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings.* It cannot be, emblem as it is 
of 'nirguna' Mahapurusa. In 'theory' the Universal Being is invisible to all and the 
sages Ekata, Dvita and Trita had to leave Svetadvipa without having been able to 
see him . 3 

When it is asked "What knowledge is the Tathagata possessed 
of so that the protuberance on his head is shining ?"* The answer is "Who 
’ has known this place is never born again ." 3 The U$ni$a .which marks 
the Brahmarandhra, while pointing upward widens towards the bottom, 
an inverted shape. It recalls the stupa in form and meaning.* Placed on the 
zero point it can be traversed either way along the vertical axis. While it is there 
that the breath (udana) goes beyond, it also enters by the same channel. At the 
site of commutation Vayu, the wind, enters and Agni, Aditya and Brahman , 7 and by 
placing the hand on the Brahmarandhra (of an image of Siva or Sakti) 
Pranaprati^tha (the establishment of prana within the image) is performed 8 . With 
the establishment of breath all is established.* By breath or by air, as by a thread 
this world and the other world are strung together and Prdna is Brahman (the 
sutratman). In it the Udana abides . 10 Such is the place of the U?ni§a, the plummet 
on the zero point of Sutratman and Susumna. 

This does not exhaust the emblematic function of the U$nf$a and before 
approaching its further import the interpretations hitherto made of this symbol have to 
be considered. The accepted meaning, 'protection from the heat', and its interpretation 


!• M^moires, op. cit. J. p. 359. 

2 On Yuan Chwang, Walters, !. p. 197. 

3. Cf. Sdnart, Ldgende, p. 111. 

4. Saddharmapuncjarika, S B E. XXI, p. 427. 

5. Satcakra NirOpana, 45 ; cf. BhagavadgitA, 5 B E. Vol. VIII. p. 79. 

6. It may be mentioned that Savitf is called HiranyastOpa, RV. X. H9. 5. 

7. Ait. Up. II. 4. 3. 7 ; Taitt. Up. I. 6. 2. 

8. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, p. 398. 

9. Atharva V. XI. 4. 15. 

10. Cf. B r . Up. HI. 7. 2 ; 9. 9 ; 9. 26. 
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-as turban have no reference to the Usnisa as carved on the actual images. 
The early texts (Mahdpadana and Lakkhana Suttanta, Lalitavistara) 
whjle enumerating the marks of the Mahapurusa do not interpret them. Bumouf 
already saw that the Buddhists accepted the term Usnisa in a particular sense. It is 
moreover absent from Brahmanical texts. The Mahabharata (Santi parva XII, 
336 and 344) describes the inhabitants of Svetadvipa (white island) and Nara and 
Narayana as having heads like umbrellas (catrakftiSirsa) and the same character is 
attributed to the head of the world-ruler by the Brhatsamhita and Samudrika Sastra. 1 
This attribute refers to the head alone and not to the part which exceeds it. 

This quality Buddhaghosa* had before him when he commented on Unhisasisa 
as referring to the well developed forehead and head of the Mahapurusa. It 
figures separately in the list of Mahapurusa Laksanas and also among the 
Anuvyanjanas.® It has its prototype in Atharva Veda X. 7.32 "the sky his head” 

and its tantric elaboration in Satcakra Nirupana 40, where Sahasrara is located 

in the empyrean (parama vyoma). This lotus has its head turned downwards. 
In contemporary and traditional tantric paintings the petals of the Sahasrara lotus 
fall back over the wide expanse of the skull. Sri Kallcarana 4 says : The lotus of 
a thousand petals is like a canopy. It is above all. But in the centre where 
"the subtle Bindu manifests the pure Nirvana Kala the pericarp of the lotus is 

directed upwards ® " and so is also the U$m§a. ^ 

Position and function of this emblem, its static appearance and dynamic 
meaning, associated as it is with the flame device and exhaustively commented upon in 
texts, further enlarge its symbolism and suggest a new translation of the term 
consonant with its significance.® The Lalitavistara has it that ''after Bhagavan 
had plunged into deep meditation suddenly from the interstices of the crown of 
his Usnisa there issued the ray of light called the light of knowledge bom of itself 

1 . Br. S. ch. 67. v. 76 ; S.S. p. 78.; cf. J. N. Banerjea's lucid account of USnlja^iraskati, etc., JHQ. vol. Vll, p.499. 

2. Sumaftgalavil&sini, Indian Hist.Quarterly, 1918, p. 77. 

3. Burnouf, op. cit. p. 562, samavipulalitah. T 

4. Amali Tippani, Avalon, op. dt., p. 179. 

5. Satcakra NirOpana, 42. 

6. Mention has already been made (Kramrisch, Mahapuruja Lakjana, The golden book of Tagore, p. 2£$) 
that the images of all the deities in India are high above the forehead. Crowns are commonly employed, also for the 
Sambhoghak&ya image of Buddha (cf. Mus, Le Buddha Pard, BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, p. 153), or the hair is piled up high 
(Ja£&muku|a of Siva and Avalokite^vara) and Jaina images have the broad and high skull frequently tapering into a point. 
Goomaraswamy, The Buddha's cft4&, etc., op. cit. p. 828 quotes from the Aup&pitika Sotra. There the appearance of 
Mahivira is described with a projection on the top of hie head. The head as seat of the higher possibilities of being is 
enlarged as if to hold them. From the point of view of presentation by the craftsman the means employed, i.e. increased: 
height is the same which he gives in reliefs etc,, to figures of outstanding importance. 
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which brings the remembrance of the former Buddhas. It illuminated all the 
dwellings of the gods of the pure abodes. The flood of light from the Tathagata 
emitted the following Gathas (verses) 1 2 . ” Such knowledge must have been had 
by Hiuen Thsang speaking about the 'fleshy cone' on the Buddha's head } there, 
he says, appear celestial miracles and the divine puissance shows itself in splendour.* 

The crown of the Usnlsa is painted golden yellow in the Mara- 
dharsana scene, Ajanta, cave I. 3 Its cylindrical shape is cut out in front in 
a semi-circle so as not to hide the dark Usnisa. In its upper part the cylinder 
of the crown is beset with jewels, in its lower part the gold is worked trellis-like. Well 
could the light issue from the interstices of such a crown. The golden cylinder 
of the crown may also be taken as a 'pars pro toto' of the golden- ray flashed 
forth from between the eyebrows 4 5 of the Buddha. "It extended to all the 
innumerable worlds of the ten quarters. On its return the ray rested on 
the top of Buddha s head and transformed itself into a golden pillar just like the 
mount Sumeru wherein the pure and admirable countries of the Buddhas in the ten 
quarters appeared all at once illuminated/ 6 It can be added that the voice (dhvani) 
of the Buddha is heard sorting from his mouth, the eye-brow-hair and the bump.* 
This ray of light is one with the Buddha-word. The Buddha-word in its flood 
of light comprises all the innumerable worlds in all the Buddha-Iands that are and 
have been. The Buddha-word clothed in light is like another Meru, an 'excess' 
on the higher plane (p. 151) of the comprehensive Buddha-substance encompassed 
by curves. 7 8 9 

The ray is not unsupported. Its radiance is manifested and shines forth 
once it sorts from the body. Within it the Udana which leads upwards 
is light. It is the post (skambha) of the inner life*, the vital breath 10 . This 


1. Op. cit. and Waddell, Buddha's Diadem or Ujnisa, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1914, p. 155. 

2. Hiuen Thsang, op. cit. I. p. 359. 

3. Yazdani, Ajanta, vol. I, pi. XXV! II. The trellis pattern does not show clearly in the plate due to the great 
reduction from the original. 

4. i. e., urna, see infra, p. 156. 

5. Amitayur dhyina-sutra, SBE, vol. XLIX, p. 1 66, 

6. BodhicarySvatSra, p. 419. 

7. The upper and 'lower Meru stand in the relation of dharmak&ya and nirmAnakAya. The returned ray of 
the Amit&yur dhyina sOtra encompasses the universe on its way from the Orna to the ujtjljk. Beginning and end of this 
manifestation are synchronous in the dharma substance. 

8. Cf. PraSna Up. 111. 7 ; III. 9. 

9. Atharva V. X 7. 

10. Cf. Bf. Up. II. 2. I. 
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post of the inner life and the upper ray, the Susumna in which the Udana rises into 
the limitless , 1 lie in one line,* below and above the zero point of the Brahma- 
randhra. This line, following another image, is the Sutratman in which the Udana 
abides . 3 By it this world, as if by a thread, and the other are strung together . 4 
The images are consistent Thread and channel, post and ray, are the conducts in 
the central axis of being. It is along them that air and breath, light and fire go 
the highest path . 5 For V5yu (air) is Prana (breath) and Prana is Agni (fire).* 
The Maitri Upanisad speaks of the 'heat' (usna) produced between the breaths 
(prana and apana) 7 . "The fiery energy, in the spiration it has its place in the dark 
heat (usna) that emanates light proceeding upwards" 8 . Parallel with this 
'cosmognomicar process the physiological circumstances of tantric yoga consist 
in the lower limbs becoming cold while the upper part of the head grows 'lustrous* 
i. e. warm. When the yoga is complete, the only trace of warmth to be found in the 
whole body is at the crown of the head . 9 The passing of warmth and fire in the 
Udana which carries them beyond death 10 is the miracle of commutation symbolically 
situated at the crown of the head. u The Usnisa is its emblem and its name connotes 
it, placed as it is on the point on high where the last heat is gleaned 13 to radiate 
forth as the pure light of which ray or flame, are symbols . 13 

The Usnisa, it is consistently apparent, far from being a turban or due to a 
misunderstanding on the side of the craftsman is also neither a bony protuberance 
nor a fleshy growth, although to describe it the two last anthropomorphical 
'secunda comparationis' have been used. It is no thing. It is an emblem and it 


1. Maitri Up. VI. 21. 

2. Jaimimya Up. BrSLhmana (Oertel h JAOS) I. 29. 1. (The ray) consisting of breath stands firm aloft. 

3. Cf. Bf. Up. HI. 9. 26. ' 

4. Ibid. III. 7. 2. 

5. Maitri Up. VI. 30. 

6. Ibid. VI. 33. % 

7. Ibid. IL 6 “This heat is the Purusa and this Puru§a is Agni Vaifv£nara*\ 

8. Transl. by Coomaraswamy, New Approach to the Vedas, p. 11. Re. Buddha, Agni Vai^vinara, the fiery 
pillar, the tree of life, see Coomaraswamy, Elements of Buddhist Iconography, p. 101. 

9. Avalon, Serpent power, p. 251. 

10. Cf. Br. Up. 1. 3. 9 ; Avatarfisaka Sotra (Beal, Catena, p. 41.) ‘On certain signs a) the time of death : if 
from the summit of the head. ..the flame departs.... (a Buddha)'. 

11. Cf. Br. Up. IV. 4, 2. “He has become one, they say. The point of his heart becomes lighted up and by 
that light the self departs... through the skull”. 

12. Ujnrja, "heat gleaning"; VSrtt. on Panini, VI, 1. 94 has usnam i'sate hinasti, obviously in order to 
explain the current sense of 'anything wound round the head’ to protect from heat.. Another meaning of ij is to glean. 

13. The deep samidhi called usni 5 a vidarfana (the highest stage of the vidariana process of meditation), 
Waddell, DhiranI, Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 49. cf. also Mah&vyutpatti 244, 82 mentioned ibidem. 
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refers to the super-sensible, it has no prototype in nature. Even on the image 
"'it is not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings" and though its shape is apprehended 
its meaning may not be seen. On some images (Bodhisattva dedicated by Friar 
Bala ) 1 2 3 the Usnisa was made of precious material* or of the pearl CandrakSnta 
(beloved by the moon). When the moon is about to reflect its light in it, there 
rises a spring of water. 3- Here the Usnisa is not directly emblematic of the 
breath, fire, sun 4 correspondence but the other luminary, the moon, with its 

element the water (in which resides the element of fire ) 5 is conjured. The symbols 

in the upper sphere of the human or cosmic appearance are one in essence. 

Usnisa with its flame and ray, the ray emitted from the Qrna between 

the eyebrows (at the site of the tantric ajria cakra with its moon correspondence) 
the eyes, one taken as the sun and the other as the moon, all these correspondences 
have to be understood as analogies where the sensible, i.e. sun, moon, suture of 
the skull, eye, etc., whether cosmical or human are taken as places of manifestation. 
That which is beyond manifestation inhabits all these sites to an equal extent and 
is not comprehended in any. There but its marks (lakjana) are seen by those 
who know them. 

The Usnisa is the foremost Laksana on the body of the Mahapuruja, the 
Buddha. His body, is the circumambient substance of the breath which moves 
throughout it and swells its limbs into a steady roundness. This is epitomised and 
outgrows the limiting anthropomorphical semblance at the top of the head. It is ■'trans- 
lated' into the higher level at the instance of Nirvana. Of this the Ujnija is the 
monument. 

While the Usnisa is the emblem most conspicuous in the Buddha image, the 
Qrna, the brow-spot, the hairy tuft plays a large part in the texts (Saddharma-. 
pundanka,etc.). On the images however it may or may not be marked. It is situated 
between the eyebrows, and its place is called Avimukta . 6 7 According to the Jabala 
Upanisad/ the Avimukta lies where the eyebrows are united with the organ of smell. 


1. ASIAR. 1904 — 5, p. 79. The Usni§a is missing. A cavity is cut in its place (into which an u$ni?a of 
precious material must have been inserted). 

2. Re. mani (jewel) of the ufnisa, cf. Beal, Romantic History of the Buddha, pp, 289, 413. 

3. Hiuen Thsang, op. cit. Vol. 11, p. 145. 

4. Cf. Ait. Up. II. 2 1 1, "for he who shines (the sui) is the breath/' 

5. References could be quoted in an indefinite number. 

6. Bhagavad Gita VI IL 10. 

7. C£. S^nart, op. cit. p. 155. 
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Here is the union of the celestial world and of the higher world* 1 On this point 
of union Brahman is worshipped. Coomaraswamy 2 speaks of the designation 
of the spider as Qrnavabhi, thread spinner, and of the sun as a spider* The 
spider image is related to the doctrine of the Sutratman. The spider image and its 
reference to the sun is also related to the webbed fingers and toes (see p. 160)* 
In function the Qrna emblem is allied to the Ufmsa. It flashes forth light which 
illumines the universe* That it is said to be hairy also leads us back to the 
U§mja which is covered and surrounded by hair. In the early images a long 
strand of hair is coiled around it* 3 The accepted formula however is that of the 
curled locks* Coomaraswamy has made it clear 4 that the curly quality means to 
avoid a 'coming to an end * Hiuen Thsang was also in the same tradition describing 
ope hair of the Tathagatha curled to the right. If pulled it is about one foot long 
but curled it is not longer than half a thumb. 5 Elsewhere 6 it is stated that a merit 
equal to that of all the beings of the universe is required in order to give to a single 
hair the curly appearance of that of the Buddha* 

That the hair encloses the power and life of man is a widely current 
notion. The manifested power of divinity is shown in the growth of hair 7 (cf. 
parallelism of the meaning of flame, ray, hair). When the future Sakyamuni spreads 
his hair before Dipankara Buddha to walk over it, the power of the previous Buddha 
is transmitted to the Buddha to be, in this Bodhisattva-gesture. The whole 
extent of the Buddha power is rolled into his round locks which curl to the 
right 8 , as the Pradak$ina path leads around the stupa* The locks around and 
on the U$nt$a are to be turned to the right, following the course of the 
sun, the path of life* The craftsmen did not rigorously adhere to this aspect 
of the symbol. They had more comprehensive means at their disposal to form 
the substance of the Buddha* Pneumatic dilatation, fluid curves and the smooth 
roundness of the body are their modes of visualisation for they are aware 
'that all joints are joint with breath.' 9 

I* i.e. of the world of the senses and of the intellect. 

2* Angel and Titan, JAOS. 55, p. 396 ff, 

3. The Gandharan disguise, the chignon which conforms with anthropomorphic standards, is of no consequence. 

4. The Rg Veda as Land nama-bok, p. 3 ! . 

5. Op* cit. Vol. I. p. 53. 

6. BodhisattvabhOmi, cf. de la Valine Pouss'n, Bouddhisme, p. 279. 

7. Kona for instance is called Kefava in the Bhagavad Gki ; the (terrestrial) Agni is hairy (keii) with flames, the 
middle one with lightnings, while that (celestial) one is hairy: with rays. Brhad DcvatS, 94 ; also Keiara, Caesar, cf. 
Festus, p, 44 "qui scilicet cum caesarie natusest” ; etc. 

8. cf. for inst. Lalitavi^tara, VII, second lakjana. 

9. cf. Ait. Up. I. 4 II. - . 
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The hair emblem, unlike the Usnlsa is taken from the physique of man. 
It is of no importance from where the symbol is taken to be a valid support 
of the meaning. That the whole power resides in the hair, and that the 
hair of the Buddha is curled not only on his head in locks, but singly also on 
his body 1 * 3 (although the latter symptom is not shown in images) localizes it on 
the surface of the Buddha-field (ksetra) as emitted from its substance. Here 
a kind of chthonic magic is at play. 

For the earth itself is not only ever active, but it is the constant result 
of the wind of activity which makes it solid (p5rthiva vayu). All this movement 
of the entire Buddha-field — its size is measured by chiliocosms — makes the 
hair on its surface grow in curls, and the words are alive to it which say 
that the valour of the whole world is required to give to a single 
hair the curly appearance of that of the Buddha. With all the incessant 
movement — would it stop, the whole body would collapse* which means 
in terms of form that the image would offer an inert (inane) aspect 
in mass or colour— an inner balance is maintained, the frictionless equi- 
poise of this ceaseless function within the closed world* of the Buddha's body 
and of the corresponding image. This unmoving Pr3na 4 in current tantric 
practice is known in the retention of breath (kumbhaka) which is located in 
the Su?umna nadi, and this channel (see p. 150 ) is situated in the spinal axis called 
Merudanda. 

The fifteenth Laksana enumerated in the Mahapadana and Lakkhana 
Sutanttas 5 6 7 speaks of "the frame divinely straight" and this is commented upon 
by Buddhaghosa that the Buddha "will not stoop nor ledn backward nor 
have a crooked spine, but tower up symmetrically." Continuing the description, 
the eighteenth Laksana 4 of the Lakkhana Suttanta, that "there is no furrow 
between his shoulders , is commented upon with understanding "from the 
small of the back upwards the fleshy covering is as a level golden slab." 
In another connection furthermore the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta narrates 
consistently : He gazed at Vesal! with an elephant look"/ Buddhaghosa 


I . Laksana 20, Lalitavistara. 

2« Ait. Up. If. I. 4. 10 

3. cf. Chand. Up. III. 12. 3. 

4. AnugitA, p. 258. 

5. SBB, Vol III. p. 15 ; V I IV. p. 138. 

6. Vol. IV. ibid ; cf. Mahav/utp.-tti lht No. !6 (dtaPtararrsi). 

7. Ibid. Vol. Ilf. p. 131 ; AUba:ter, Wheel of the Law, p. 1 13. 
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comments that the “Buddhas were accustomed on looking backwards, to turn the 
whole body round as an elephant does, because the bones in their neck were 
firmly fixed." So they had to be as links of the Merudanda, through the 

entire length of which runs the Sujumna, the channel of Prana. The golden slab 
of the back scrupulously records an appearance which gilded bronze images *of 
the Buddha invariably confirm. But whatever the material of the image, the 
flat and straight back is the rule and not only of the Buddha image but of 
any Indian main deity. Standing or seated their manifestation is as straight 
as that of a post (skambha) whereas the lesser divinities yield to the flowing 
movement that goes on in this world (jagat). The Siamese tradition describes the 
ankles of the Buddha as fixed in such a manner that he can turn his entire 

body without moving his feet. As support of the world, “the Puru§a stands 
like a tree in the sky 1 " and Agni (VaiSvanara) and Visnu of both of whom 
the Buddha can be considered an avatar are over and over again identified 

with the cosmic column and tree.* Within this tradition the Tibetan image- 
maker to this day inserts the life-tree, shaped as a truncated pyramid, into the 
earthen Buddha image . 8 

In touch with the level earth 4 and not supported by lotus flowers (to the end 
of the Gupta age this is the rule) are the feet of the standing Buddha images. Here 
as well as in all other images of deities in the rigidly upright stance (kayotsarga) 
they are invariably inflated and taut and this often contrasts with the fluid 
suppleness of the limbs, whatever their Volume. As if unwilling to be 
detached or differentiated from the ground on which they stand or distinct 
from the mass of the material, the heavy stone or the weighing bronze, of 

which they are fashioned, they convey their affinity to the earth, felt as it is 
as 'parthiva vayu\ Analogous to the top of the head they too are a place 
of commutation, for Yayu here on entering becomes Prana as Prana within 

1. SvetAdvatara Up. 111. 8 ; cf. Rgveda passim. 

2. Maitri Up. VII. ll;*'(The ray) consisting of breath stands firm aloft Jaiminiva Up&nij&d Brahmana, 

I. 29. 1. 

This has been repeatedly shown by Coomaraswamy, cf. A new Approach to the Vedas, p. 30 ; The Rg Veda 
as Land-nama bok p. 8 ; Elements of Buddhbt Iconography, pp, 7-10, etc. 

Mus, Birabudur, BEFEO, t. XXX II, p. 385 has well summed up the interchangeability of the images of the 
cosmical axis under the four main forms of mountain, pillar, tree and giant (purusa) and their reference to the principle 
of air ( = breath). ** 

3. Acc. to Gegan Lungtok Puntsofc, transl. by Van Manen, J1SOA, 19^3 p. 107. 

4. Mus, Birabucjur, op. cit. based on the Dbarma pradpika. f. 2o and 3a deals exhaustively with the first 
l aksana of the Pali lists which figures last in the Lalaavistara, i.e. f that of the well placed f tt with level tread 
: 5upratisthitasamapadah). 

5. Cf. ChAnd Up ill. 12. 3. That earth again is the body in man, for in it the pranas rest. 
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the living body is Vayu . 1 2 "'Brahman (as prSna) entered by the tips of the feet*" 
and this inflation swells them to a great extent before Prana proceeds and equally 
distributes itself through the limbs while it ascends the high road of the Sujumna. 
Texts on the making of images agree in describing the feet as full or high like the 
baik of a tortoise 3 4 5 6 and the Brhatsamhita' distinguishes in the same way the feet of a 
universal ruler. The Buddha's substance throughout is permeated by movement like 
the cosmos of which it is the emblem. From the sole of the feet to the point 
of the Usnisa the image is consistently built up. The within encompasses the without 
and thus 'fulfilled' is the Buddha Lokottara of whom all the images are made.* 
Visibly the so-called physical and psychological as well as the cosmical inhere 
in this emblem of the transcendental. On the whole and in an inverse sense "this 
also has the shape of man. 3 

The shape of man clings to the image of the Buddha Lokottara. Where 
it outgrows this semblance is the mark of the Usmsa and where it comprehends its 
cosmical extent the fingers (and toes) are marked with nets. Jalangulihastapadah, 
(jalabandhahastapadah ) 7 etc., are enumerated in the Sanskrit and Pali lists among 
the Mahapurusa laksanani. Jala mgans net or lattice work and both these meanings 
are valid in the manner of showing it ? whether according to Buddhagho^a's com- 
ment the net refers to the lines of the fingers themselves and toes which intersect 


1. The Past lilts do not allude tc the 'swellea' feet as a Mahapurusadak$ana. No. 25 of the Lalitavistara may 
refer to this mark. Some of the laksana?, as, for instance ‘'forty teeth" (the inhabitants of Svetadvipa have sixty, 
Mahabharata, he.) are not within the scope of the craftsman. Those which are within his range he not 
only visualized but in oroer to shew them convincingly, the “image" which in their totality they imply, must have 
been the object of his contemplation. He does not show single marks, here and there, but the substance itself of the 
Buddha or Mahapurusa which makes the body of the image. That it is a transfigured body, beyond the appearance 
pf any figure need not be repeated. Altogether it is emblematic and the Usni§a, its ‘supreme' mark, is nothing 
but an emblem. The Budcha s substance comprehends the cosnos. The laks&nas, etc., are not physiognomical 
features but cosmognomical emblems. 

2. Ait. Up. II. 1. 4. 1. 

3. Pratimalaksanam (ed. J N. Banerjea) p. 19 ; Citralaksana (Laufer) pp. 151, 176. 

4. LXViil. 2. 

5. The robe of the monk is the only allusion to his earthly career. No image of the Buddha shows him as a 

monk. 


6. Taitt. Up. II. 2. Different from this which consists of the essence of food, is the other, the inner self 
which consists of breath. The former is filled by this. It also has the shape of the latter " 

Inverse is meant in the sense of the valuing which in the case of the image does net proceed cer.tripetally from 
the grosser to the subtler aspect. 

7. J. N. Banerjea, The “Webbed Fingers” of Buddha, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1930, pp. 717—727 ; 1931, 
pp. 654—656 ; Coomaraswamy, ibid. 1931, pp. 365-66 ; Stutterheim, Le Jilalaksana, Acta Orientalia, VII. p 232 have 
more recently expressed their views on this laksana. Foucher’s views, incorporated as they are in J. N. Binerjea’s papers 
need not be taken into account here. These partly anthropomorphical and partly technical i.e., "simple craftsman's 
dev.ee ’.interpretations leave untouched the traditional meaning of the I jkjana. 
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like those of a latticed window or whether according to a large number of images 
a web connects the fingers, 1 the meaning remains the sam&. The web in-between 
the fingers as shown by many images generally ends not in straight lines but in curves 
and is frequently reticulated. Whether on, or in-between the fingers, the net 
is not a physical trait. It is an emblem, i.e., a meaning visualised. Its prototype 
is not anthropomorphical and altogether supra-sensible. The simile of a net which 
may further be elaborated into one like that of the Hamsaraja, the golden mallard 2 
serves as an adequate symbol. As the circumambient mass of the image of the 
Buddha visualizes his substance and does not portray his appearance, its marks 
help to show qualities which are implicitly contained in the form of the image. 
They figure as names and guides. The imaged substance (kaya) of the Buddha, 
this 'ksetra' of a wide and smooth surface is the emblem (pratika) of the universe. 
The universe is frequently pictured in the texts (but also, as will be seen elsewhere 
in application) as a net, texture or fabric. One of its main threads, the Sutratman 
has been shown already (p. 155). 3 "He verily knows the threads of the warp 
(tantu) and of the woof (otu) who comprehends ail this (universe)'. 4 5 6 The universe 
is viewed here as an "haute-lisse" with Agni (VaiSvanara) or the Sutratman as major 
thread. All contingent existence is shot across it, woven forwards, woven back- 
wards.* "That of which they say that it is above the heavens, beneath the earth, 
embracing heaven and earth, past, present and future, that is woven like warp and 
woof". 9 Woven, i.e., comprehensive is this world fabric and whatever exists has 
its place in its net-work. The universe understood as a woven fabric is tantamount 
to the cosmos i.e., it is ordered throughout. Microcosmically, referring to the 
structure of man, it is asked : "Who wove in him breath” ? 7 8 Breath outside the 
envelope of the body is air and (by air) as by a thread this world and the other 
world and all creatures are strung together* and "whoso may know the stretched 
out string in which these progeny are woven in, whoso may know the string of the 
string, he may know the great Brahmana”.* Cut across at any level or else in the 


1. Cf. ‘Beal, Romantic History of the Buddha, p, 55. The fingers and toes severally connected with a fine, 
net like membrane. 

* 2. Cf. Chinese translation of Madhyamagama text noted by Banerjea, op. cit. p, 655. 

3. Agni is also called the thread, RV. X. 5. 3 ; X. 57, 2, (Agni) the thread, drawn out for the god*. 

4. RV. VI. 9. 3. 

5. RV.X. 130. 1. 

6. Br. Up. III. 8. 4. 

7. AV.X. 2. 13. 

8. Br. Up. HI. 7. 2. 

9. AV.X. 8. 37. 
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vertical direction, the massive world fabric shows its net where everything 
is fixed in its place. Seen from 'outside', i.e. when broken through (from 
a view-point in the absolute) the shrine of Brahman is beheld consisting of four 
nets . 1 What is altogether filled by a thing, that also must be of the same 
thing up to its limits ■, its outer surface has the structure of its substance. “Around 
all beings I went, the web (tantu) of order (rla) stretched out for beholding.* In a 
more narrative mode the Maha Sudassana Suttanta describes the palace of 
Dhamma hung round with two net-works of bells . 3 

The microcosm of man in whom breath is woven is one instance ; the building 
in which man or the deity dwells another instance or microcosm in relation to the 
world fabric. Not only the palace of Dhamma has net-works of bells around. 
They are also on the railing of Barhut and surround the entire stupa . 4 The railing 
of a Buddhist stupa or around a sacred tree has the appearance of, and its primary 
shape actually has been, a trellis. Its cross-bars are termed 'suci', needle. By its 
appearance and primary material as well as by the metaphoric name of 'suet' the 
railing is a Jala (net, trellis). Besides, a net-work of bells is laid out on it. Such a 
pleonasm of allusions is well applied in visual terms. Its concord holds in manifold 
pictures the same meaning for it refers to the same vision. The railing pattern, 
ubiquitous on the tacades of early Indian architecture and repeated in stories 5 appears 
to have retained its original significance as long as the motif has been applied. 
Actually and according to the general description given in Buddhist books of an 
abode perfectly adorned such an abode has a surrounding rail and a net-work or- 
namental enclosure . 8 Such an abode perfectly adorned is also the throne of the 
Bodhisattva in Tujita heaven. It is spread over with nets of costly texture wherein 
tinkle innumerable little bells/ 

' n ^changeability of the symbols of body and building, both conceived as 
indicative of locality to be dwelt in, has been frequently seen 8 . The Buddha in 


I. Maitri Up. VI, 28, 38. 

I^Av’ll ? m 5 bj,bm iS 5,53 validinthe ««»ee guou (strands) of Prakrti. 

3. Cf. 5BB. Hi. p. 214. 

stone of the raUn^hT'caUed' Coorn4raswim y> HKA, fig. 47 and elsewhere. The coping 

5. For inst. Coomaraswamy, HIIA, fig. 31. 

6. Beal, Catena, p. 57, note 2* 

7. LMitavistara, (Bibi. Ind.) IV. 

8. Cf. Mu s, Barabu^ur, op. cit. passim. 
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the stQpa is surrounded by the 'jala of the railing ; pre-natally as six-tusked elephant 
he should be covered with golden net-works 1 2 3 and on being born the Bodhisattva is 
received by Sakra and Brahman under cover of a beautiful piece of KauSika (silk) 
cloth *. According to the Chinese version* the new born Bodhisattva is caught in. a 
golden net by four angels from the highest heaven. 

The net as a whole is not visible on the image of the Buddha.- He carries its 
vestiges, pars pro toto / attached to, or on his fingers and toes 4 5 . 

Thus it is beheld as an emblem on his 'body'. Any section across his substance 
would be marked correspondingly. Such internal levels or fields cannot be 
seen exteriorised from the image but they may be worded. “They will behold 
here my Buddha field } forming a chequered board of eight compartments 
with gold threads 0 . Altogether 'cosmognomical', the Buddha image comprehends 
the universe. The Sutratman within its vertical axis rises beyond it across 
the zero point at the Brahmarandhra. Every degree of being can be read 
on the central rod below that point, every Buddha-field is expanded there. 
Each degree of being is identical with a mode of knowledge. At the zero 
point there can be no identity of any extent. Still, if this is to be conveyed 
by the image, a symbol, a no-thing may do it : the Usnisa. 

Jalangulihastapadah and Usmsa are concomitant emblems. The fingers and the 
toes hold up from within the net-work of the universe, the cosmos. The polyvalence 
of this emblem, which also belongs to Nara and Narayana is shown and worded by 
its similarity to the web on the extremities of palmipedes, and by the designation of 
Hamsaraja (see above). Hamsa is one of the most ancient names of the sun-bird 6 
and the SvetaSvatara Upanisad (III. 19 and 25) says of the unique Hamsa “in the 
midst of the world he is the fire, he resides in the midst of the waters". If the shrine 
of Brahman has four nets, the town of Brahman in which dwells the Puru§a ' is all 
surrounded by Ampa" 7 . The liquid element, water, the sun-bird, the sun with 
its rays, the spider analogy of the sun, the spider, weaver of its net, the rays that 


1. L&litavistara V. 

2. Ibid. VII. 

3. Ibid, (transl. R. Mitra) p, 159. 

4. The latter is not indicated in sculpture nor are all the images of Buddha invested with this lakfana. The 
same can however be said about the OrnA. 

5. Saddharmapun<jarika, SBE. XXI. p. 321, 

6. Atharva V. XII. 3. 38; RV. IV, 40.5; Citralakfana.. p. 161 says that the web of the feet of the 
Cakravaxtin resembles that of the mallard. See also p. 161. 

7. AV.X. 2. 2 9. 
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issue from the sun, the very lability of these images as they glide one into the other 
is caught in the likeness of the membrane of an aquatic sun-bird or else within the 
lines across the long (and golden) fingers (and toes) of the image of Buddha as 
Mahapurusa. The net-work of this Maya is pierced permanently at the instant of 
Nirvana. Emblematically the substance of the image rises above its name and form 
with a form and a name (usnisa) that only belong to this symbol. 

The balance within this entire and transfigured body (inclusive of the u$m§a) 
is indicated by the Laksana 'nyagrodhaparimandala' 1 , "the length of his body is equal 
to the compass of his arms".* 

Of the pillar and support of the universe the diameter must be wide. 
F or 'the Skambha sustains both heaven and earth, the Skambha sustains the six 
wide directions*/' Purusa pervades all the regions upwards, cross- wise 4 , he 
breathes cross-wise.' His cosmic cross >s the proportion according to which he is 
extended. The wood of this cross is not dead. It sends forth branches Nyagrodha- 
like, upward and downward within its circumambient fulness. The sap ascends 
and descends like breath itself, pervasive and its channels appear turgid in the round- 
limbed image of the Buddha as Mahapurusa. The fluid movement of its surface 
nowhere ends. 

Thus balanced within itself the image is a counter-measure (pratimS) of the 
universe. There are further emblems which also coincide in order to make this 
apparent. 

Although not enumerated in the lists of the thirty two Mahapurusa Lakjanas 
and not even amongst the eighty Anuvvanjanas, the ear is most conspicuous in all the 
images of the Buddha by its extra-ordinary size . 8 The great size of the ear 
emolem shows the corresponding capacity of the organ. "From the ears proceeded 
hearing, from hearing the quarters of the world (di$) 7 . The regions (dis) having 


f. cf. Mahapadana S., 1. c. p. 15 and other lists, 

2. This does not convey any special length of the arms. It is the average proportion of the human body.. 

Another !ak$ana says : Standing and without bending he can touch and rub his knees with either hand. Not every 
lakj&na can or need be rendered by word and also by figure. (These two lak$anas, i. e. proportions, cannot possibly 
he employed in one and the same image). 

3. AV. X. 35; RV.X.90. I. 

4. AV. X. 2. 28. 

5 AV. X. 8. 19. 

6. Detailed measures are given for inst. in Pratimfilak$anam, op. cit. p. 13. 

7. Ait. Up. 1L 4. I. 6. 
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become hearing entered the ears ". 1 2 3 Distance is measured by sound. "A kroSa (two 
miles) is the distance that one can hear the lowing of an ox*. ' The Buddha's ear 
hears everywhere, it takes in all the sound, all the space of the universe. For sound 
is a quality of space and within the ear is situated the sense of balance. Immanent 
within the substance of the Buddha is the universe with all its regions. They have 
entered the ear qualitatively, i.e. as sound. To be accommodated there, the 
receptacle ever acts in the sense of balance and orientation. Hearing and 
the heard, balance and space, the containing and the contained coincide. The 
substance of the Buddha comprehends the extent of the universe. The ear-emblem 
marks the place of commutation where distance i.e. all the regions find their 
equivalent in balance. It is another way of showing the, 'banyan circumference' 
(nyagrodhaparimandala) of the Buddha's body, the equal extent of its fathom and its 
length, and its cosmical (ordered) structure.* The Buddha-pratima 'conforms' with 
the Mahapuru$a, the Buddha Lokottara. It shows its marks interconnected and 
their meaning coincides. The single emblems are ultimately synonymous. They 
name what the knowing "see with the heart and distinguish with the intellect" 4 . 
They put it into form, the knowing and competent craftsmen. 


1 . Ibid. II. 4. 2. 4. Cf. Anugtti, p. 350, “all the quarters residing in the ear/' 

2. Hiuen Thsang, op. cit. II. p. 59. 

3. This is symbolized moreover by the lak$ana of the long tongue (Lakkhana Suttanta No. 27). In the 

legend of POrna (Sela Sutta) Buddha shows the miracle of his tongue which touches his ear. (cf. also Ambattha 
Sutta, S. B. B. II. p. 131). In the Saddharmapuntjanta, XX (Bournouf, p. 234) the tongues of the Buddhas Slkyamuni 

and PrabhGtaratna reach to the world of Brahma. All thb means as the small Sukh&vativyuha (SB E, XLIX, 

I! p. 49) says : “the Tathigatas cover with their tongues the worlds where they teach.” This makes it clear why it is 

said that the tongue reaches to the ear. The ear holds all the worlds where the Tathigatas teach. The Buddha- 

word and his substance are one. cf. Jaiminiya Up. Br. 111. 18. “In me the worlds, in me the four quarters.” S^nart, 
op. cit. p. 1 25 has dealt with the long tongue of Agni. 

4. Cf. Jaim. Up. Be, III. 35. I. 
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